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A PLEA FOR LESS “HAPPY” TALE. 


By KATHLEEN Norris. 


“"T“HE darlings—I hope they’re 
always going to be as happy 
as they are to-day!” whispers the 


bride’s mother, watching her little 
girl come down the aisle on the 
arm of the young groom. 

“I think they will be—Dick’s 
such a dear, and they’re madly in 
love with each other!” whispers 
back the bride’s aunt, wiping her 
smiling eyes. “Don’t they look 
happy!” 

Happy. Happy. Happy. The 
foolish word rules the scenes that 
follow. May they always be hap- 
py. We hope you are going to be 
happy. Dick and Mary are ideally 
happy. 

Everyone—even the most disil- 
lusioned and experienced of the 
relatives and friends—speaks of 
happiness exactly as if it were a 
complete, concrete thing, tied up 
in one more jeweler’s box. 

The novelty of it, the passion of 
young love, the excitement of gifts 
and flattery, last for a few months, 


| 
and indeed they are happy. And 
then the glamour wears away, and 
the silver tarnishes, and the wed- 
ding checks are spent, and they are 
not happy. Not knowing exactly 
how or why, the young husband 
and wife had a short time of radiant 
satisfaction in themselves and in 
life. Not for any particular reason 
it has all ended, it is over,—they 
are like bewildered children, not 
knowing what to do. 

“We don’t love each other any 
more,” they say pathetically; “we 
are not happy!” 

Mary’s mother listens to her in 
consternation, when Mary begins 
to explain just why the whole thing 
has been a mistake. This sort of 
talk, from a young married daugh- 
ter, strikes consternation to a 
mother’s heart. What can she do? 
Mary is still mentally, spiritually, 
a child, with a woman’s responsi- 
bility to meet. She won’t—indeed, 
she cannot—meet it. She has al- 
ways taken her troubles to her 
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mother and father, wriggled out 
of them somehow, and she bursts 
into tears when her mother says 
feebly : 

“But, darling, you’re married 
now. You—you must try to make 
the best of it!” 

“Make the best of it!” Mary 
echoes bitterly. “I tell you we 
are both wretched—we are un- 
happy!” 

There has been some religion 
mixed into Mary’s twenty-three 
years, and her mother, remember- 
ing how angelic the child looked in 
her little First Communion frock, 
gropes for it vaguely: 

“Perhaps it’s partly so much 
dancing, dear, so many parties— 
running about in the car five 
nights a week. It doesn’t seem 
like Dick to object to lip-red and 
cocktails now, when he never did 
before, but we—we must pray 
about it.” 

Pray! Mary jerks a rebellious 
shoulder. Dick’s business unsuc- 
cess, and the suit for the motor 
accident, and Dick’s rudeness and 
inconsiderateness do not seem mat- 
ters for prayer. The groove of 
Mary’s life has been carrying her 
steadily away from prayer. 

Anyway, why should she pray 
when Dick is entirely to blame for 
the situation? Perhaps she never 
has prayed, really, except vaguely 
and ecstatically on that same First 
Communion day, and once or twice 
since,—that it would not rain on 
the day of the garden party, and 
that poor Uncle Charley would get 
well. 


As if happiness were an indis- 
pensable element in married life, 
Mary carries the discussion of it to 
the next stage, which is the ever 
popular argument about the effect 


of an unhappy marriage upon the 
children of the household. 

“Isn’t it better,” asks Mary, with 
the thousands of other glib young 
wives who have this bit of logic 
ready to hand, “Isn’t it better to 
separate, with all dignity and con- 
sideration, than to have innocent 
children brought up in an atmos- 
phere of constant dispute and nag- 
ging and bickering?” 

The obvious answer, “Must there 
be disputes and bickerings between 
decently self-controlled persons?” 
is passed over with superior scorn. 
The voices of Mary’s friends chorus 
eagerly, “Oh, anything is better 
than for children to grow up with 
a father and mother who have 
stopped loving each other!” 

“I wish Dick no harm,” says 
Mary. “But we are both unhappy. 
And rather than go on making each 
other more and more wretched, I 
shall consent to separate.” 

“She and Dick are still good 
friends!” says the loyal circle of 
intimates. But this is never true. 

Mary’s position now depends 
upon her ability to convince the 
world that Dick was wrong and she 
right, and as the pendulum of sym- 
pathy naturally swings a little away 
from her, she goes to any length to 
prove that no woman in the world 
could possibly have lived with Dick 
an instant longer than she did. 

To save herself, she commits her- 
self to hate her husband, and she 
naturally gives that viewpoint to 
his children. And this is the first 
fruit of the search for happiness. 


But where did the deep-rooted 
superstition begin, that married 
persons are going to find happiness 
ready-made? Who, in this world, 
has a right to it, without the slow, 
painful struggle toward goodness, 
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toward God, that results in a com- 
plete losing of all the values of this 
life, a complete abnegation of self, 
a crushing of the false life that the 
true life may be found? 

When a scientist shuts himself 
up in a laboratory for years of re- 
search, when an explorer girds 
himself for a bitter trip into torrid 
or frozen zones, when a child is 
born crippled, and some mother’s 
heart is chained to his suffering 
little couch for life, we do not press 
upon them with idiotic queries as 
to whether or not they are “happy.” 
Such a question would be an insult. 

Marriage, humanly speaking, is 
a job. Happiness or unhappiness 
has nothing to do with it. There 
never was a marriage yet that could 
not be made a success, nor a mar- 
riage yet that could not have ended 
in bitterness and failure. 

So much good, so much bad, in 
the husband, the wife, the house, 
the children, the income, the town, 
the friends, the health and the as- 
sets generally of the new social 
unit. A little more hardship this 
year with which to contend, a little 
less next year. 

And at the end of fifteen years, 
twenty years, success. A developed 
and ripened soul, taught where to 
find happiness, not expecting to 
gather it out of the air. 

All marriages are alike—and for 
that matter all lives are alike—in 
that the wife and husband seem to 
experience disappointment in its 
hardest guise. The domestic, book- 
loving wife finds herself mated to 
a pleasure-loving man whose 
amusements are all away from 
home. The baby-loving woman 
finds to her enduring grief that 
there will never be a child. The 
youthful little enthusiast for jazz 
and dancing is burdened in her 


early twenties with a third, a 
fourth, baby. The proud woman 
blushes for an easy-going unsuc- 
cessful mate, and the mother-loving 
girl finds herself spending year 
after year without a glimpse of the 
old home. 

And that is marriage. And life. 

The girls whose vocation is reli- 
gious rather than matrimonial are 
more fortunate. They are put into 
a mill, and the Mistress of Novices 
has two or three years in which to 
fit them for living. 

One day I asked an old religious, 
who had trained five hundred pos- 
tulants, what element was most im- 
portant in the process. 

“Humility, humility, humility!” 
she said. “Nothing else matters. 
If a girl is shy, stupid, ignorant, 
headstrong, jealous—nothing else 
is important, except that she be 
humble! It is the beginning of wis- 
dom. The only girls with whom 
we have any difficulty are the proud 
girls, the girls who are self-right- 
eous, who want to explain, to de- 
fend themselves, to make excuses.” 

It would be a good word to sub- 
stitute for the insipid “happy.” Are 
the bride and groom humble? May 
they always be humble! Don’t they 
look humble? 

“Yes, I am to be humble,” Mary 
says bitterly, “while Dick goes 
around playing poker and wasting 
money and having a good time!” 

“Dick is to be faithful to that 
shallow little bobbed-headed wife 
of his,” mourns his mother, “while 
she makes no concessions at all!” 

But what has that to do with it? 
A husband may be a sinner, but 
that does not give his wife the right 
to sin. A wife may fail in all her 
wedded obligations, but one cannot 
imagine her husband as pleading 
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that fact, upon the terrible Day of 
Judgment, as an excuse for his own 
faults. 

Each and everyone of us has one 
obligation, during the bewildered 
days of our pilgrimage here,—the 
saving of his own soul, and second- 
arily and incidentally thereby af- 
fecting for good such other souls 
as come under our influence. 

Happiness has nothing to do with 
it. And in these days, when di- 
vorces and separations and un- 
happy marriages are almost uni- 
versal, it behooves us as Catholic 
women to gird ourselves for a 
stronger position on the question, 
and to disunite the words “mar- 
riage” and “happiness” once and 
for all. 

Marriage is a great means of 
grace, rather than of shallow hu- 
man joy. It is a great road to 
heaven, rather than to the country 
club. 


Speaking from a purely human 
standpoint, there is no modern in- 
stitution so completely and dramat- 
ically a failure as the institution of 


divorce. It is working like a sort 
of hate factory in our midst, creat- 
ing enmities and silences and cold- 
nesses in a world that for two thou- 
sand years has been struggling to 
lessen the sickening total of them. 
Its cruelty to innocent childhood 
is proverbial, its effect upon society 
is ruinous, and the thousands of 
embittered and useless women it 
sets adrift upon our communities 
every year are a real menace to 
sober, self-controlled Christian liv- 
ing. 

These divorced women are of all 
types, but they have two points in 
common. Each one wants above 
all other things to tell you just how 
wronged and how angelic she was, 


as a wife, and each one wants im- 
mediately to remarry. If she does 
remarry, she adds, with simplicity, 
that the children adore their new 
father, and that she is going to be 
absolutely happy. 

If love is an essential attribute of 
heaven, then surely hate is an at- 
tribute of hell, and I have never felt 
so close to the latter place as when 
in the company of the divorced 
woman who is obliged to hate vio- 
lently and incessantly, or admit 
that she herself was at fault. 

She is not entirely “happy” with 
the second husband, but she must 
continue to hate the first. The son 
of the first hates his stepfather, she 
hates what she finds in him of his 
own father. The daughter hates 
spending six months a year with 
each parent, during which time she 
hears the other parent bitterly 
scored; the old grandparents on 
both sides have hideous stories to 
tell; the whole atmosphere is sti- 
fling to the soul. 


Committed to a marriage vow, 
bound by a sacrament, assisted 
mysteriously by grace, how peace- 
ful it may be, on the other hard, to 
be obliged only to love and to en- 
dure! With that vow, that irrev- 
ocable promise, beneath one like 
a rock, there need be no faltering. 
In sickness rather than health, pov- 
erty rather than riches, for worse 
rather than better—until death; 
there it is, complete, there can be 
no mistaking it. The bitter was 
foreseen, as well as the sweet, and 
there is no weakling argument in- 
volved, as to whether one is happy 
or not. 

We know, we older persons, that 
that hard road is the real road, 
after all; that the motor cars and 
wedding presents and frocks and 
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trips and admiration and excite- 
ment are only will-o’-the-wisps that 
the children quite naturally chase 
for a few giddy years. Surely it 
would help them to find the true 
secret if we dropped the considera- 
tion of “happiness” from our own 
problems, and from theirs, where 
the big things of life are concerned, 
and gave them to consider instead 


the thought that real happiness 
must be made, not found, and 
that the materials right in their 
hands at this moment are its in- 
gredients. 

Which is perhaps only to glimpse 
for one second the truth of the stu- 
pendous words: 

“The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in you.” 





THE TYBURN PROCESSION. 


By Marie Warp. 


To Marble Arch, Hyde Park, in London-town 
Each year the men of Faith go down 

In two long lines from Newgate prison walls. 
The golden Cross of Christ comes first, 

And then two banners draped with palm, 

And acolytes in robes as red as blood 

That martyrs spill when human souls are strong; 
And after them, the men of living Faith,— 
With down-bent heads—a pilgrimage of prayer. 
Through Ely place to Ethelreda’s altar-throne 
They walk and, offering prayer, pass on 

To Anselm’s and Cecilia’s in Kingsway,— 
Singing, “Salve, Regina,” and come at length 
Upon St. Patrick’s Church in Soho Square. 

Past Patrick’s . . . “Ave Maria, gratia plena .. . 
The men of Faith advance, through sacred dust 
And hallowed air with full, full hearts 

To Tyburn-tree and Tyburn Convent walls. 
O’er this same way the Tyburn martyrs went— 
On this spot broke the bread they ate at last, 
Here dropped to pray, here breathed a sigh 
And begged the strength to die to save the Faith! 


Blessed Martyrs of Old England! 


The Faith still lives; 


The crucifix is borne again along the Way, 
Carried, not hidden, but aloft triumphantly 
Each year at blossom-time by men of truth 
From Newgate to Tyburn in old, old London-town. 





ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


(1825-1925.) 


By EpyTHE H. Browne. 


F Adelaide Anne Procter were 
alive, she would be one hundred 
years old October 30, 1925.. I imag- 
ine she would be a very charming 
old lady, in jet bangle earrings and 
a band of narrow black velvet en- 
circling her throat. She would 
wear a lavender dress with a dash 
of violet perfume. She would say 
her prayers on pearl rosary beads 
instead of on dull black ones. She 


would puzzle over tea leaves in the 
bottom of her cup just for the sym- 
bol of love that might lie there. 
Miss Procter at one hundred would 
be as sensitive to the romance and 


frills of life as she was when death 
called her in her thirty-ninth year. 
Because she was a poet in love with 
legend and romance, because she 
tinseled the bald routine of every- 
day life with fanciful allegory, her 
poetry will have a perennial bloom. 

Before examining Miss Procter’s 
poetic harvest, it may be pertinent 
to glimpse the life of the “golden- 
tressed Adelaide” through the in- 
troduction that Charles Dickens has 
written to her book of poems. Out- 
side of this Dickens appreciation 
there is scant knowledge of her 
scant life. Perhaps historians have 
felt that a master’s contribution is 
sufficient. 

We are told Miss Procter was 
born in Bedford Square, London, 
on October 30, 1825. At a tender 
age she wrote tiny poems on tiny 
bits of paper, which she collected 
in an album and carried around 
under her arm “as another little 


i 
girl might have carried a doll.” 
Dickens as editor of a weekly jour- 
nal, Household Words, was the 
high priest to whom she offered her 
first poem, under the nom de plume 
of Mary Berwick. Her father, 
“Barry Cornwall,” was an intimate 
friend of Dickens, so the scrupulous 
Adelaide, afraid that this friend- 
ship might influence the latter in 
accepting her poem, hid behind 
Mary Berwick. The poem was ac- 
cepted, the ruse discovered, and 
Miss Procter became a frequent 
contributor to the journal. At 
twenty-six she was converted to the 
Catholic Church, and her life there- 
after was devoted to the poor. A 
good book and her pen were her 
only diversions. “Perfectly unself- 
ish,” says Dickens, “eager to re- 
lieve, .. . she wrought at such de- 
signs with a flushed earnestness 
that disregarded season, weather, 
time, food, rest. ... And so the 
time came when she could move 
about no longer and took to her 
bed.” For fifteen months she lay 
a patient sufferer from consump- 
tion. She died at midnight on the 
second of February, 1864. 

Most of Miss Procter’s poetry is 
measured by heartbeats. She 
writes of what she feels, rather than 
of what she thinks. Emotion is the 
chord upon which she strums her 
tuneful lay. Love wears a coat of 
many colors in her pages—now the 
pure white of the nun, now the scar- 
let of the faithful knight, now the 
purple of a queen. Grief rustles 
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“dusty wings” and shadows many 
of the legends and lyrics. Joy pipes 
her merry way under such titles as 
“Changes” and “Because.” Ambi- 
tion charges boldly into the quiet, 
simple quatrains. Pinnacled as they 
are from real life, we would not 
sympathize with Miss Procter’s 
heroes and heroines if she had not 
invested them with such universal, 
human emotions. In “The Angel’s 
Bidding” we know it is only poetic 
imagination that leads an angel to 
the bedside of a Mother Superior 
and bids her pray in the chapel all 
night, but we revere the good nun 
for her prompt sacrifice of comfort 
for the love of God. 

So literal an interpreter of the 
human heart, how is it that Miss 
Procter’s voice has not the cheap, 
tinny sound of hollow sentimental- 
ism? It is perilously easy for the 


poet who writes of tears and throb- 
bing hearts and “the golden mist 


of love” to spill sentiment. It 
mixes well with candied phrases 
and sugary words. The poetry of 
Adelaide Anne Procter escapes sen- 
timentalism by being more spiritual 
than sentimental in its message. 
There is a spirituality of subject, 
of mood, and of treatment in Miss 
Procter’s slim volume of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight poems, a 
weaving of pious imagery on a 
background of spiritual truth and 
conceptions, that likens her poems 
to so many censers in rhythmic 
swing before the altar. With its 
soft singing quality, its frequent 
use of “thou” and “thee,” and its 
interspersing ejaculations, as in 
“The Pilgrimage,” “The Storm,” 
and “Give,” this poetry is prayer- 
ful and devotional, the kind you 
might find in a hymn book. The 
composer Sullivan must have dis- 
covered this spirituality when he 


translated “The Lost Chord” into 
beautiful music. Speaking of love’s 
influence in “Because,” Miss Proc- 
ter says: 


“. . . the Parapets of Heaven, with 
angels leaning 
Seem more near.” 


So, in reading Miss Procter, heaven 
and things holy seem more near. 
The subject with spiritual signif- 
icance attracts Miss Procter. Not 
only does her poetry carry us into 
the religious setting of a church or 
a convent, but it stirs a spiritual 
response in our own hearts by tak- 
ing an abstract idea, as thankful- 
ness or comfort or strength, and 
grafting thereon an _ inspiring 
thought that leaves us _ pensive. 
For example, this stanza from 
“Thankfulness” is urging: 


“IT thank thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 
That shadows fall on brightest 
hours; 
That thorns remain; 
So that Earth’s bliss may be our 
guide, 
And not our chain.” 


A group of some thirty poems un- 
der the general title, “A Chaplet of 
Verses,” which were published for 
the benefit of the Providence Row 
Night Refuge, a charitable organiza- 
tion in London in which Miss Proc- 
ter was deeply interested, is just 
such a spiritual bouquet of lofty 
sentiment a-bloom in fair expres- 
sion. But the bulk of Miss Proc- 
ter’s poetry is framed in a religious 
setting. The dim, melting light of 
a church filters through the stories 
in “A Tomb in Ghent,” “Pictures in 
the Fire,” “A Changeling,” and in 
many others; convent bells toll to 
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introduce “A Legend of Provence,” 
“The Angel’s Bidding,” and a host 
of fragmentary stanzas; angels 
from a starry sky descend to earth 
to tell such tales as “A Chant,” 
“The Angel’s Story,” and “The 
Bride’s Dream”; and in “The 
Golden Gate” it is to heaven itself 
that Miss Procter climbs in quest 
of a spiritual message. The organ, 
that symbol of spiritual melody, is 
her almost constant accompanist in 
her lyric singing, for she frequently 
gives this noble instrument a prom- 
inent place in her story. Of course, 
some of Miss Procter’s poems are 
purely meditative, with no defi- 
nite setting as in “Beyond” and 
“Words”; but even in these reflec- 
tions some pious thought is the only 
reason for their being. 

Miss Procter wrote poetry, not 
under fire of dynamic inspiration, 
not under stress of having to pay 
room rent, not under conviction 
that she had to live up to the repu- 
tation made by her distinguished 
literary father, “Barry Cornwall,” 
but in a mood of gentle piety. Her 
short life, singularly uneventful, 
was strenuous enough with innu- 
merable acts of love and kindness 
among the poor. Her poetry was 
but the natural outpouring of a 
soul freighted with tender emotions 
purified by intense love of God. 
She is a poet who takes quill in 
hand as one would enter a church, 
reverently and with subdued voice. 
She never plunges her reader im- 
mediately into the thick of thought, 
but advances slowly to a climax 
with much wayside musing. “Sent 
to Heaven” is one instance of this 
stepladder effect when a message 
which the poet tries to send to 
heaven on a cloudlet, on a lark’s 
wing, on a rose, on a censer, finally 
arrives on a bar of music that “rose 


in harmonious rushing of mingled 
voices and strings.” Piety has to 
do with the small acts of life rather 
than with the more hereic spiritual 
accomplishments. Piety is _ per- 
sonal sanctity. All Miss Procter’s 
poems move in this mood of ap- 
praising the value of little things, 
of absorption in the little griefs, the 
little honors, the little joys. She 
writes, not alone of the chivalry of 
the human heart, but of its home- 
spun glories as well. She admires 
the martyr who sheds his blood for 
God, but she pleads for the starv- 
ing mother who has not a crust to 
give her baby and who yet says, 
“God is good.” The last stanza 
from “Maximus” characterizes this 
mood of modest piety: 


“Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the Martyr’s crown of 
light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater Conqueror in His sight.” 


That Miss Procter’s poetry is 
spiritually treated, that it is con- 
fined within very definite religious 
symmetry, is shown in her packing 
most of her poems into the pocket 
of a moral. She regarded poetry as 
an easy vehicle of instruction and 
exhortation rather than the playful 
dipping of penin ink. She not only 
photographed and developed her 
pictures, but she gave them cap- 
tions, and so her album of verse is 
an interesting collection of behavior 
studies. The moral in her poem is 
like the coda in music, existing not 
so much for itself as for its grace- 
ful leverage in bringing the compo- 
sition to a close. What “Amen” is 
to a prayer, the moral is to the 
Procter poem. This poet does not 
whisper her moral. She is rather 
proud to have discovered a nugget 
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of golden thought and is only too 
glad to pass it on to her readers. 
She is a poet in the pulpit. In the 
fourth stanza of “Light and Shade” 
she states her purpose when she 
says: 


“Then I would have thee strive to 
see, 

That good and evil come to thee, 

As one of a great family.” 


So the last twenty-one lines of that 
most famous of her poems, “A Leg- 
end of Provence,” are but the extri- 
cating of a moral from the mesh of 
story. One scents the moral under 
the very title in such poems as 
“Judge Not,” “The Lesson of the 
War,” “The Carver’s Lesson,” “If 
Thou Couldst Know.” 

Closely allied to moralizing is 
Miss Procter’s fondness for the 
pithy saying, the core of truth that 
lies imbedded here and there in her 
lines. Yet this vote for truth is not 
a dead weight on the whole poem. 
It is never obtrusive, but is cast 
into the smooth flow of the story. 
Such isolated lines as “What were 
life if life were all?” “to help and 
to heal a sorrow, Love and silence 
are always best,” “one by one life 
robs us of our treasures,” do not 
stand out like sentinels at a toll- 
gate demanding that the reader 
pause and pay with deep thought 


before finishing the poem. Each 
truth links up so neatly with the 
fluent rhythm and the story that, 
when one turns back for a second 
reading, one finds new truths. The 
following passage from “Philip and 
Mildred” is a sermon in embryo, 
yet it subtly introduces the tragedy 
of the story: 


“Jar one chord, the harp is silent; 
move one stone, the arch 
is shattered; 

One small clarion-cry of sor- 
row bids an arméd host 
awake; 

One dark cloud can hide the sun- 
light; loose one string, the 
pearls are scattered; 

Think one thought, a soul 
may perish; say one word 
a heart may break.” 


Adelaide Anne Procter is a poet 
of the evening, a delicate voice 
more sweetly distinct as the hub- 
bub of the day fades into the silence 
of night. I might add that she is 
a poet especially of Sunday evening 
when church bells are chiming. 
For her spirituality echoes the 
peace of the Lord’s Day. One feels 
that the little, old-fashioned brown 
volume that is Procter should be 
laid open on the reading table on 
Sunday evening. The little volume 
is Sunday poetized. 





ONE ROSARY SUNDAY. 
A True Story. 


By BertHa Raprorp SuTTON. 


66 H, for God’s sake stop quar- 
reling, children,” cried Ma- 
dame Caudon. 

“For whose sake?” 

“Oh, la la la!—Maman is trying 
to be funny.” 

The two pretty girls stopped their 
arguments about how the corsage of 
a dance frock should be arranged, 
whilst they turned to gaze at their 
mother, a plump little woman who 
was trying to write a letter. Their 
sudden silence made her look up. 

“What is it now?” she said 
quickly. 

“Are you writing to the curé or 
the convent?” asked the elder girl, 
teasingly. 

The older woman looked sur- 
prised. She had been too busy with 
her thoughts to hear the girls’ ex- 
clamations, though their chatter had 
disturbed her. So she repeated in 
amazement, “Writing to the curé or 
the convent? What an idea! Why?” 

Julie shrugged her shoulders, 
and the younger girl laughed gayly. 
“Because you said, ‘for God’s sake’ 
—I’ve never heard you use such a 
silly expression before.” 

Madame Caudon made a little 
gesture. “Oh, is that all? I don’t 
know what made me say it. Colette, 
run quickly and see if Louis needs 
anything. Tell him I will come in 
a few minutes.” 

Colette got up slowly, almost un- 
willingly, from her seat. “He can 
knock on the floor, can’t he? He 
is so bad-tempered and rude—” 


I. 


“So would you be child, if you 
suffered what he does. Go at once, 
and speak kindly,” said Madame 
Caudon firmly, and then, as the 
door closed on the girl, she took 
up her pen again. 

“My poor Louis—he dreads the 
specialists’ examination  to-mor- 
row.” 

“If I suffered like Louis,—well—I 
wouldn’t, I'd soon put an end to it.” 

Julie bit her thread viciously as 
she spoke, and her mother looked 
at her suddenly. 

“Don’t talk like that to your 
brother; and cultivate a little cour- 
age, Julie, or you'll never be able 
to meet troubles,” she said, and re- 
turned to her letter. 

“I don’t mean to meet them. [ll 
take good care to avoid disagreeable 
things. It’s not courage one wants, 
it’s common sense.” 

“You talk like a child, Julie. 
What amount of common sense 
could have saved poor Louis from 
that terrible fall at the shipyard? 
He was just doing his duty, noth- 
ing rash.” 

“Duty?” said Julie, looking ques- 
tioningly at her mother. “That’s an 
obsolete word like ‘God’; you've 
used both those words to-night. 
What's the matter?” 

Madame Caudon looked at her 
letter. She was getting dreadfully 
interrupted, but Julie must be 
talked to. The girl had been so 
difficult lately—just eighteen and 
talking already of setting up house- 
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keeping with Armand Drémond, a 
youth none of them cared for, but 
he was earning good wages, and the 
Lodge thought well of him. Mar- 
riage, baptism,—anything better 
than this world,—never entered into 
the scheme of the Caudon’s life. 
Julie knew, of course, that her 
father and mother and crowds of 
their own friends were not married 
according to the Church, but then, 
the Church had no more influence 
on the lives of good freethinkers 
like the Caudons than it had on— 
on the fish in the sea. 

“No, no, Julie, you owe duty as a 
citizen—to live according to laws— 
and duty to father and me, and to 
the man you choose—” 

“Only so long as he pleases me,” 
said Julie lightly, and added sud- 
denly, “Marie Abadie is in an awful 
way. She is just head over heels 
in love with a man and she’s only 
just discovered he’s a Catholic— 
not an easy, obliging one either. 
He’s trying to get her around, but, 
you bet, Marie’s been brought up as 
we were, and she’s got her head 
screwed on all right.” 

Madame Caudon looked a little 
pensive. “Poor boy—who is he?” 
she asked. 

“I believe Louis knows him, but 
he hasn’t much to do with him, 
naturally.” 

Just as Colette came into the 
room, the front door opened, and 
Monsieur Caudon came in. 

“Aha! here you all are, my 
pigeons,” he said cheerfully and 
added quickly, “And Louis—how is 
he? But some one should be with 
him. He shouldn’t be left alone.” 

“He won’t have anyone, my dear; 
he is in great pain and—” 

“As cross as a bear, poor Louis. 
He is lying on his face, crying. He 
says he won’t see the doctors. 


Caudon and his wife looked sadly 
at each other, and Madame Caudon 
wiped her tears away quickly. 

“Tiens, mon ami,” she said, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “Go up to 
him, you always do him good. But as 
for the doctors to-morrow, he must 
submit to this last examination.” 

A year ago, Louis, their beloved 
son, a boy of twenty, had been 
strong, active, gay and affectionate, 
an excellent workman, a boy who 
loved all the pleasures he could get, 
and who philosophically resigned 
himself to the lack of those beyond 
his reach. Then,—he never remem- 
bered the exact beginning of it,— 
but morning by morning as he got 
up to his work, it became a little 
more difficult, just for an hour or 
two. His legs, his waist—had he 
taken a chill? Was it rheumatism? 
How they hurt—but once at work, 
the pain left him, and he whistled 
cheerily and forgot it—till the next 
day. Then, five months later, came 
that terrible fall on his back. 
Everyone expected to see him crip- 
pled, but no one was more sur- 
prised than Louis himself, that it 
left him without any pain, and able 
to continue his work. But that did 
pot last long. Scarcely a fortnight 
aiter the accident, his back began 
to hurt. Then came real pain, 
which soon grew violent. Ex- 
hausted with his sufferings, Louis 
had to give up all work and endure, 
as best he could, the life of a crip- 
pled invalid. 

“My poor Louis, try to bear it; 
the doctor says it is only rheu- 
matism,” said his mother tenderly, 
as she applied the remedies ordered. 
To rub him was to make Louis 
shriek with agony; so that was 
stopped, and the doctors looked 
grave. 

But something must be done. 
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Louis could neither hold up his 
head nor could he stoop; so an- 
other doctor examined him and di- 
agnosed Pott’s disease. And to 
confirm this terrible verdict, Louis’s 
back was radiographed. It was 
true, then. Two of the vertebre 
had been horribly injured, but the 
seat of disease had been there be- 
fore the accident. That had accel- 
erated everything; and though the 
doctors had said he must be put 
into plaster of Paris “for a time,” 
they knew there was little hope, in 
this case, of the poor boy’s real 
cure. They were coming to-mor- 


row to tell him. Monsieur Caudon 
guessed the truth, but he, rightly or 
wrongly, had not hinted to his fam- 
ily of the verdict which the doctors 
were to pronounce the next day. 


Il. 


That hot day in September— 
would they ever forget it? They 
had waited in the little stiff salon 
for the doctors, and at last they 
had entered the room looking grave, 
with Papa Caudon in tears behind 
them. Now they knew—Louis was 
to be a helpless cripple in plaster— 
their gay, handsome brother, who 
was the cheeriest member of the 
family. 

“He absolutely refuses the plas- 
ter case, Madame; so I fear there is 
nothing to be done,” said the older 
man. And Monsieur Caudon de- 
clared, in a trembling voice, that 
the boy was firm. He had definitely 
and solemnly announced that no 
matter how he suffered he would 
not be put into plaster of Paris. 
The family agreed, too, that that 
was an unnecessary suffering, and 
that if Louis were this and that and 
the other, he could be kept as safe 
as he would be in plaster. 


So the doctors, hiding their pity 
after they had explained fully the 
parents’ responsibility, shrugged 
their shoulders and departed, leav- 
ing Louis to his impotent fury at 
fate, and the tender but misguided 
efforts of his family to comfort and 
relieve his sufferings. But through 
those hot long nights, when Louis 
moaned in agony or lay stupefied 
with some drug which had been 
given him, there was a greater and 
a wiser love which was stretching 
out to him and waiting its moment 
to make all things new. 

“How goes it, my boy,—I’m a 
little late this evening,” said Mon- 
sieur Caudon, coming into his bed- 
room one hot evening in late Sep- 
tember. Louis lay on his bed, al- 
most on his face, the bedclothes 
falling off him, his face white and 
drawn. 

“Badly—as usual. If this goes on, 
an overdose of morphine will be the 
best medicine,” he said, and his 
father stooped over him to kiss him. 

“No, no, Louis, not yet. Time 
will cure you. I saw that fellow, 
Antoine Barrére, this afternoon; he 
was asking if he could come and 
see you.” 

Caudon pulled a chair up and 
sat down, and Louis said dully, 
“Barrére? He’s got my job, damn 
him; but he’s not a bad sort—only 
he’s one of these fool Christians, so 
I keep him at a distance.” 

“Oh, is he? That accounts for it 
then. He said some one had sent 
him a paper about a wonderful cure 
of some one suffering from—from 
—your trouble,” said Caudon, and 
slowly pulled a piece of paper from 
his pocket. 

Louis smiled—a poor twisted 
smile. “I know these quacks, Dad; 
I guess I'd prefer the morphine,” 
he said. 
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“Well, but listen. This is what 
he told me.” Caudon held the bit 
of yellow printed paper up. “It’s a 
place called Lourdes in the Pyre- 
nees. There’s a _ hospital there 
where bad cases are treated—a 
cold-water cure, it seems. Anyway, 
this case he told me of, the woman 
had Pott’s disease, and after a few 
baths she simply discarded the 
plaster case and walked.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then a hard laugh from Louis. 

“Cut it out, Dad; it’s an adver- 
tisement for some quack doctor.” 

“But, my lad, the Pyrenees— 
why, there are springs all round 
that country for other troubles, 
throat, rheumatism, and such like. 
This is evidently one where the 
spine is cured. He says there is no 
doubt about this one.” 

Caudon held out the half-sheet 
of small newspaper, and Louis 


laughingly took it and tore it in two. 


“You don’t catch me with a lot 
of hysterical old women thinking 
cold water will do what the best 
doctors here can’t,” he_ said 
roughly, and shut his eyes. 

His father presently tiptoed out 
of the room, afraid to pick up the 
torn paper lest the rustle of it 
should disturb the boy; and creep- 
ing cautiously down the staircase, 
he made his way into the little 
cheerful kitchen, where his wife 
was busy with Julie, making some 
delicious confiture of pears. 

They listened as he repeated what 
Barrére had told him, and Julie, 
young and hopeful, exclaimed, “Oh, 
couldn’t he go in for this cure? It 
sounds simple.” 

But Madame Caudon shook her 
head. “You can’t believe news- 
papers, Jean; I’m sorry you showed 
it to him, poor boy; besides, he 
couldn’t possibly take a journey 


like that,—two whole days and a 
night in the train, my goodness.” 
She turned to her pots and pans 
again, and no more was said on the 
subject. 

By and by, hearing sounds in 
Louis’s room, Monsieur Caudon 
went there again and found his son 
had been reading the torn paper. 

“I say, Dad, it sounds a bit of all 
right, you know. I’ve read it. She 
had almost exactly the same thing 
that I have, and the second bath 
did the trick.” His eyes were shin- 
ing with excitement, and he pointed 
to the torn paper again. “You see, 
she really had the beastly thing, 
and six doctors vouch for it that it 
had all gone after that bath. That’s 
good enough for me. Can I go— 
can you get Barrére to tell us the 
name of the hospital and the doc- 
tor?” 

Caudon suddenly felt frightened. 
What had he done? What would 
his wife say? He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and Louis’s eyes suddenly be- 
came clouded and gloomy. 

“Oh, I dare say it’s all rot— 
hullo—” 

There was a tap at the door, and 
Madame Caudon came in, followed 
by a tall young man with a shy 
smile on his strong, honest face. 
“Monsieur Barrére to see you, 
Louis. He was sure you would not 
want to see him, but I made him 
come up.” 

A few minutes after, the three 
men were discussing the “cure” 
which Barrére had spoken of, but 
as he listened to Louis’s determina- 
tion to make the journey and “go 
in” for the cure, the young man’s 
face became grave. 

“What’s wrong, Barrére; 
anyone who wants, go?” 
Louis, seeing his hesitation. 

“Yes—yes, Caudon,—but—for- 
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give me if I don’t express myself as 
I should, but—you understand—it 
is not a medical cure. Though it is 
not only and solely Catholics who 
are cured, it is—one is—it is under- 
stood, at least, that one presents 
oneself there as—a Christian—” 

He got very red and fidgeted with 
his cap, and there was a moment’s 
dead silence. 

Then Louis exclaimed, “A-ah— 
hysteria, after all!” and turned his 
head away. 

“Then it would not be worth 
while thinking about the matter 
any more,” said Caudon coldly, but 
added politely, “All the same, Mon- 
sieur, it was kind of you to be so 
frank. It has saved us a bad dis- 
appointment.” Presently he left 
the two young men talking about 
the shipyard and mutual acquaint- 
ances and went downstairs to tell 
his wife. 

“Tiens,” she said, “that sensible 
nice young fellow believes in all 
that?” 

Julie privately thought that what 
such a nice good-looking sensible 
young man believed in, might be 
worth believing, but she said noth- 
ing, and only hoped that he would 
come again to see Louis. 

Upstairs, Barrére was preparing 
to leave, when Louis said suddenly, 
“I say, Barrére,—this Christian 
business,—you know we freethink- 
ers laugh at all the things the 
Church stands for, but, as a matter 
of fact, I don’t know what they all 
are.” 

Barrére stared at him. “Do you 
really want me to tell you?” he 
said gently. 

It was nearly an hour later when 
Barrére stood at the door of the 
little house saying good-by to Mon- 
sieur and Madame Caudon. They 
thanked him politely for his visit, 
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which, privately, they thought had 
been much too long, and his shy 
apologies pleased Julie, who stood 
beside her mother. For a moment 
his eye caught hers, and she smiled 
suddenly, and said softly to her 
mother, “Louis hasn’t many vis- 
itors—it will have cheered him up.” 

“Yes, yes—come again, Mon- 
sieur, you will be welcome,” she 
said, in a more friendly voice, and 
Barrére thanked her and de- 
parted. 

Louis was strangely silent the 
next few days, and one evening 
Julie was sewing in his room when 
he suddenly said, “Do you know 
anything about Jesus Christ, Julie?” 

“Jesus Christ? My goodness, 
Louis, free thinkers have no need 
to worry about Him,” she said 
quickly, but with great wonder in 
her dark eyes. 

“Well, but do you?” he said. 

“Why, no—except that most of 
the troubles of the world are attrib- 
uted to His wisdom—or injustice— 
as you like to call it. Don’t let Dad 
know Monsieur Barrére has been 
talking to you like that—I suppose 
it was he?” 

Louis nodded. “Yes—it was quite 
interesting, and there seem some 
sense and logic in it—” 

He repeated a good deal the young 
man had said, and Julie laid her 
work down and listened. Once or 
twice she managed to stay in the 
room with Louis, when Barrére vis- 
ited him, and then one evening 
Louis, who had been getting won- 
derfully patient though evidently 
suffering intensely, spoke to his 
father. 

“Dad, I want to go to this Lourdes 
place. Will you take me?” 

Caudon looked worried. He 
would do anything, anything for 
his boy, but what on earth would 
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his Lodge say if he went to Lourdes 
for a “religious cure?” 

Louis went on quickly: “It’s my 
only chance, Dad. There’s a big 
pilgrimage going from here on the 
sixth of October—just ten days 
time—and the curé of St. Sauveur 
is arranging for it. If you could 
see him, I could be _ properly 
looked after, and it wouldn’t cost 
much.” 

Caudon was almost too dazed to 
speak. His son—born of a mar- 
riage which the curé would cer- 
tainly not recognize, brought up on 
{reemasonic principles, ignorant of 
this monstrous deception which 
men called Christianity—his be- 
loved Louis was asking him to go 
and “tar himself with their brush,” 
and demand favors of a priest! 

Then he had an _ inspiration. 
“Well, well, my boy,” he said 
kindly, “we must first ask the doc- 
tor’s permission. We couldn’t take 
the responsibility of such a long 
journey without his consent.” 

The next day the doctor declared 
that he would only consent on con- 
dition that Louis was put into plas- 
ter, but the young man again re- 
fused. By this time the family was 
so interested in the “cold-water 
treatment” of Lourdes that they de- 
cided to encourage the venture and 
wait and see what happened. 

Then Monsieur Caudon sum- 
moned up all his courage, and rang 
the bell at Monsieur le Curé’s door, 
feeling, for the first time in his life, 
thoroughly ashamed and not a little 
frightened. 


III. 


Monsieur Caudon had conducted 
himself with much dignity. He ex- 
plained briefly that he and his fam- 
ily were freethinkers, naturally not 


baptized, and, in fact, with a very 
strong antipathy to the Church and 
all things ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious. But his son—here the priest 
noted the change in the voice—his 
son had suffered terribly, and so 
on,—and therefore, hearing that 
Monsieur le Curé was arranging to 
take some people to Lourdes, could 
it be arranged that he and Louis 
accompany the party? He heard 
there were special arrangements for 
the sick? 

He left the little presbytery 
shortly after with a warm feeling 
in his heart. The visit had been, 
after all, a very pleasant one, and 
when the curé had asked if he could 
come and see Louis, Caudon had 
thanked him. 

“Remember I’m a priest, you 
know,” he smiled warningly, and 
Caudon had made a polite gesture 
—and smiled too. 

“Ah, Monsieur le Curé, if you 
can help my boy to forget his suf- 
ferings for an hour, come, I beg 
you.” 

The first visit of the curé, the 
next evening, was an event in the 
family. Papa and Mamma Caudon 
sat stiffly on chairs whilst the priest 
talked to Louis, who looked flushed 
and shy. Monsieur le Curé was ex- 
plaining, to the astonishment of the 
parents, what Louis had already 
heard from Barrére, that Lourdes 
was not a place where you went for 
a “treatment,” that whether you 
were cured depended entirely on 
the will of God and His Mother’s 
intervention, and that the sole con- 
dition that was expected of those 
who sought her aid was to go there 
at least “en chrétien.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
and Monsieur Caudon was begin- 
ning a dignified, “In that case, then, 
Monsieur le Curé,” when Louis in- 
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terrupted eagerly, and his parents 
heard with amazement and real 
grief that Louis had not only been 
studying the Catechism for the last 
fortnight, but had been making 
Barrére instruct him in the Chris- 
tian faith, and that he and Julie 
wanted to be baptized. 

That night there was a heavy un- 
happy look on the faces of Mon- 
sieur and Madame, though they 
were gentle and kind in Louis’s 
bedroom. In the shining little clean 
kitchen, Caudon looked gloomily 
out of the window, till Madame, 
who had been crying quietly, came 
and touched his arm. 

“Look you, mon ami,” she said, 
“it will not last long—it is a sick 
boy’s whim. Courage!” 

The morning before the pilgrim- 
age started for Lourdes, Louis was 
baptized. Julie was persuaded to 
wait a little, but when Antoine Bar- 
rére shook hands at the station and 
said good-by to her as he followed 
Louis and his father into the special 
train, he said gravely, “Mademoi- 
selle, I wish you were coming too; 
shall you—” He hesitated, and the 
girl raised her eyes to his. 

“Before you come back,” she said 
in a low voice, and apparently they 
understood each other. 

As the train turned the last bend 
before reaching Lourdes, Louis 
gazed enthralled at the glorious 
country: the rushing river, the 
Gave, with its deep woods down to 
the water’s edge; the towering hills, 
wooded and rocky, flanking it; and, 
right away, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Pyrenees in a haze of blue. 
Then the whole train-load of pil- 
grims burst into the Lourdes hymn 
with its haunting refrain: 


“Avé—Avé—Avé—Mar-i-a, 
i. Avé—Avé—Avé—Mar-i-a.” 
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A priest pointed out the big convent 
of the Immaculate Conception, then 
the house of the Bishop of Tarbes 
and Lourdes, and the great basilica 
built on the hill, which was the re- 
sult of Our Lady’s command to 
little Bernadette Soubirous: “Go, 
tell the priests to build a church 
here.” And then—then—the Grotto 
itself! Most of the pilgrims went 
on their knees; everyone tried to 
get to the windows of the corridor; 
and Monsieur Caudon, who was 
helping Louis to raise himself to 
look, found that the boy’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

“What is it, my boy? Is the pain 
very bad? We are nearly there 
now.” 

“No, no, Father, I’m praying le 
bon Dieu and His Mother to re- 
member me,” he said quickly in a 
whisper. 

Was there every anyone so gentle 
or so kind as those men who met 
them at the station! Each wore a 
sort of harness, of leather in the 
case of a leader, otherwise of web- 
bing, and no white-capped Sisters of 
Charity could have been more ten- 
der with the sick and suffering than 
those Brancardiers of Our Lady. 

Louis’s stretcher was carried to 
a great blue motor ambulance, 
where half a dozen stretchers were 
placed across it, and then he was 
taken to the great Hospital of Notre 
Dame des Sept Douleurs. 

And the next day was Rosary 
Sunday. Early on that heavenly 
day the sick were brought down to 
Mass at the Grotto. 

Louis sat up in a Bath chair, fol- 
lowing it all from his Livre du 
Chrétien which Barrére had given 
him, until he suddenly turned to 
the nun who was looking after that 
line of sick people. 

“Sister, I can walk with a little 

















help you know. I am going up to 
receive Communion,” he whispered. 

“No, no,” she shook her head, 
“let them bring It to you here, with 
the others.” 

But Louis insisted, so she beck- 
oned up a young brancardier, and 
between them, Louis, almost bent 
double with his malady, slowly 
moved up to the railing of the 
Grotto, where Mass was being said 
by a bishop. 

Just one quick glance up at the 
still statue above him as he knelt 
painfully on the low step and 
clutched the rails, and for the first 
time in his life those blessed words 
enfolded him: Corpus Domini nos- 
tri Jesu Christi custodiat animam 
tuam in vitam xternam.” 

He was actually receiving Our 
Lord. God, Who had not disdained 
to become humble and little, Who 
so loved to be with “the children of 
men,” had become a small thing, 
that he, Louis, could receive daily 
if he chose, because the same God 
had said, “Unless ye eat My flesh 
and drink My blood”—“This is My 
body.” 

And then they helped him back 
to his chair, and the agony of his 
body almost overcame the joy of 
his soul for a few minutes. Then, 
quite suddenly, as he finished his 
thanksgiving, the pain ceased. It 
must be only for a moment, he 
thought, and wiped the perspira- 
tion off his face. But he raised his 
head slowly to look at Our Lady’s 
statue and found he could do so 
without pain. Then he moved his 
position, an action almost unbear- 
ably painful always, and there was 
no pain. But, of course, of course, 
he kept saying, with his heart 
thumping, it’s only just excitement, 
and when the sick were carried off 
to breakfast under the trees, he de- 
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cided not to speak of it, as he knew, 
of course, it could not really 
true. 

The Sisters pushed about the little 
trolley with its hot coffee and milk, 
and bread, and presently |Barrére 
came up and talked to him whilst 
he drank it. He rather dreaded the 
bath in the Piscines, but he laughed 
happily when his father said anx- 
iously, “Shall you take the bath the 
first day, Louis?” 

“Yes, yes, father,—it’s what I’m 
here for.” 

“Pray well, my son. Have con- 
fidence in Our Lady,” he said, and 
then Louis was undressed. Some 
one was saying the Rosary all the 
time, but as four men carefully low- 
ered him into the bath in a sheet, 
other prayers were said. 


“Blessed be the Holy and Immac- 
ulate Conception of Mary the great 
mother of God. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, pray for us. 

Mother have pity on us. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, heal us for 
the love and glory of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, heal us for 
the conversion of sinners. 

Health of the sick, pray for us. 

O Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us who have recourse to 
thee.” 


Louis noticed, as he came out, 
that the pain had not returned. He 
could move himself freely, but he 
decided to wait before he spoke of 
it. It was too soon. He thought of 
that awful certificate his doctor 
had given his father to bring, and 
which he had insisted on seeing. 
No, of course, one did not expect 
that sort of thing to be cured off- 
hand. He must have several baths, 
he supposed; but still—after all— 
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it was at the moment of his Com- 
munion that the pain gave its final 
fling and left him—at least so it 
seemed. 

The afternoon procession before 
the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament is always a beautiful one 
on Rosary Sunday: the three groups 
of the Mysteries, girls in their order 
of pale blue, red, and golden, carry- 
ing their banners; the long line of 
men; the sick laid out under the 
trees; and the crowds lining the 
sides of the great space before the 
Rosary Church. 

Louis sat almost breathless with 
wonder. All these years this vast 
crowd had been coming, day by 
day, every year. All these years 
they had cried, “Lord, that I may 
see—that I may hear—that I may 
walk.—Lord, he whom Thou lovest 
is sick.” All those cries to God— 
and He had answered them! Would 
He have pity on him, Louis Caudon 
—and the priests came nearer, 
bearing the Blessed Sacrament. 
Each sick person bent his or her 
head, and Our Lord was “lifted up” 
to “draw all men unto Him.” 

Louis bowed his head, and hid 
his face, just whispering, “My Lord 
and my God!” 

Suddenly he lifted his head. Oh, 
there was no shadow of doubt now! 
Before his attendants could touch 
him, he was out of his Bath chair, 
and was standing straight and 
steady. He remembered he had 
left his stick in the Piscines that 
morning, but before the brancard- 
iers had reached him, he had 
walked easily a few steps, and then 
back again to his chair. And wild 
shouts of “Miracle! Miracle!” were 
suddenly hushed, as the Blessed 
Sacrament was brought back to the 
steps again, and the final benedic- 
tion given. 
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Then the brancardiers had the 
greatest difficulty in guarding 
Louis from being crushed by the 
enthusiastic crowd, but by degrees 
they made a passage through it and 
at the last got him into the Medical 
Bureau. 

There were thirty visiting doctors 
that day, and the certificate Mon- 
sieur Caudon presented explained 
the case. 

And Louis? 

Louis had been healed absolutely. 
The two vertebre which had been 
horribly injured and between which 
a disease had grown that was 
spreading down the spine—these 
were shown to be perfectly whole 
and normal. No trace of any of the 
injury or disease was left, and the 
happy boy walked round the Bu- 
reau a different human being to 
the one who had arrived in 
Lourdes less than twenty-four 
hours before. 

That evening Monsieur Caudon, 
hardly able to tear himself away 
from his boy, rushed to the Post 
Office and sent ecstatic telegrams 
to his wife and the doctor; then he 
rushed back and ran into Antoine 
Barrére, whom he impulsively took 
into his arms. 

“Monsieur, how shall I ever 
thank you,” he said, and Antoine 
blushed. 

“Monsieur, I will tell you later,” 
he replied bashfully. 


* * * 


And when, five weeks later, the 
whole Caudon family was baptized 
by the curé of St. Sauveur, the 
priest was asked to bless the fian- 
cailles of Julie and Antoine. No- 
where in France was there a hap- 
pier family to be found, and Mon- 
sieur Caudon no longer feared the 
opinions of his Lodge. 











WITH THE HOSPITABLH ACADIANS. 


By Grace McKINstTrY. 


OWADAYS, when one goes 

down into Southwest Louisiana, 
into the dreamy Acadian country 
along the Bayou Téche, one may 
perhaps find oneself trailing a com- 
pany of motion-picture actors, 
rather than the shadowy Evangeline 
of a century and a half ago. But, 
whether one makes the journey like 
a pilgrim intent upon following the 
wanderings of Longfellow’s gentle 
heroine, or as a tourist, lured by a 
region as remote as possible from 
commonplace experience, St. Mar- 
tinsville and its neighboring towns 
are full of charm. 

St. Martinsville and Easter—how 
it rejoiced our hearts to think of 
combining them! There would be 
services at old St. Martin’s Church 
to attend, of course; and there 
would be the delight of witnessing 
the joyous meeting of worshipers 
coming in from all the settlements 
round about—like the gathering to- 
gether of one big family. They 
would have leisure on Easter, these 
kindly Acadians, for the exercise 
of that wonderful hospitality which 
is their very being. 

It began on the train: “And will 
you not come over to Lafayette and 
take dinner with me? I wish that 
you would!” urged a young woman 
who had been giving us pleasant bits 
of information across the aisle. It 
was not merely a courteous phrase; 
she really meant the invitation, for 
she wrote out her address and 
seemed disappointed that we could 
not set a day, and that we feared 
we couldn’t come at all. Another 
passenger, who later would be the 


conductor on the branch road to 
St. Martinsville, became genuinely 
apologetic upon hearing the young 
woman’s invitation. “I wish I could 
invite you to dinner also,” he 
sighed, “but my wife is not at home 
this week.” He was not Acadian, 
but he had absorbed the Acadian 
spirit in very truth. 

“When you enter the front of a 
‘Cajun’s’ house,” says a_ writer, 
“you realize that here is hospitality 
even Arabian. Your hostess plants 
on your forehead a kiss and calls 
you ‘mon amie.’ Not only are you 
their guest, but their friend.” But 
in St. Martinsville, Creole as well 
as Acadian,—a town large enough 
to have more than one hotel,— 
should we find the same intimate 
friendliness in the tall old hostelry 
looking out at us over its black iron 
fence? Practically, we did; of this, 
more further on. 

In the French quarter of New 
Orleans, the “Vieux Carré,” you be- 
gin to get the atmosphere of old 
Creole days, of Spanish architec- 
ture, of French culture, in ten steps 
down any one of the narrow streets, 
past wonderful lace-like iron bal- 
conies and mysterious passages of- 
fering glimpses of quaint court- 
yards. But in St. Martinsville, 
your first glimpse of the hotel, the 
rather plain old church near by, 
the row of substantial village stores 
across the way, may suggest a cosy 
New England village rather than an 
Acadian town. However, step into 
the grocery, the bakery, the drug 
store, and listen; you will hear the 
proprietor speaking the same soft 
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Acadian French that Evangeline 
spoke when she wandered about 
asking news of Gabriel. Of course, 
the merchants can speak English 
also, but often their customers can- 
not, and, in any case, French is 
preferred. 

Everyone we met greeted us cor- 
dially. What a charming custom 
that would be for villages every- 
where! The business part of the 
town was pleasantly lively with 
people trading, for the excellent 
roads and the prevalence of the 
automobile,—even in Acadia,—com- 
bined with the brightest of spring 
skies, made an Easter time trip into 
town easy. But among the unpic- 
turesque automobiles, it was 
charming to see, now and then, a 
boy astride one of the stocky little 
“Cajun” ponies, or the odd buggies 
with very tail tops resting on small 
bases, drawn by the characteristic 
little Acadian horses. And occa- 
sionally there would pass a cart 
filled with dried Spanish moss, 
ready for mattresses. The long 
streamers of moss on the old oaks 
leaning over the Bayou Téche are 
often compared to the gray beards 
of old men; it would be confusing 
to continue the figure, however; for, 
when the moss is dried thoroughly, 
it has the rich brown or black of 
the hair of a youth! 

Watching a handsome young 
countryman stepping out of his 
automobile, we wondered how the 
well-to-do Acadian suitor of to-day 
manages to make the same impres- 
sion upon his demoiselle that the 
skillful horseman of autrefois used 
to produce. When Lemaire Bien- 
venu would go to woo Emelite Oli- 
vier, he would appear on his well- 
trained “courtin’ pony”; and how 
the intelligent little animal would 
prance and rear, dance and curvet! 


Could Emelite scorn such a gallant? 
But tricks with a motor would be 
foolish; and speeding—c’est dé- 
fendu! 

We did not see a single American 
name over the business places; 
everybody was a Broussard, a Four- 
net, a Thibodeaux, a Landry, a Le 
Blane, or a Bourgeois,—now and 
then a Bienvenu or a Rousseau. So 
it seemed easy to follow Evangeline 
in spirit through the streets of the 
quiet town, and to absorb her 
story as they tell it in St. Martins- 
ville. 

Her real name was Emmeline 
Labiche, it seems, and Gabriel’s 
was Louis Arcéneaux. When the 
expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia took place, Emmeline 
was among the number who went 
first to Maryland. When she and 
her family finally came down to 
Louisiana and were landing on the 
banks of the Téche, whom should 
she see, standing under an oak tree 
(the “Evangeline oak”) but Louis, 
her lost lover! But the ending of 
the true story isn’t a happy one, for 
when Emmeline learned that Louis, 
hopeless of her coming, had given 
his promise to another, she lost her 
reason. She lived for a time, gentle 
and sweet as ever; and we saw the 
little house which was her home. 
In the churchyard Emmeline found 
her last resting place. You may 
perhaps ask some one to indicate it 
to you. “Mais non, you cannot find 
her tomb now; for, you observe, 
the enlarging of the church long 
ago covered the spot, but certainly 
she lies here beneath the church— 
always our people have been told so. 
And did you read in the papers that 
the motion-picture company were 
here? Oui, and they took pictures 
of the oak, and the church, and the 
shores of the bayou, naturellement ; 




















and they built little additions to 
those old buildings down there, to 
make them right for the picture.” 
Thus one learns of an Evangeline 
who is partly real, partly tradi- 
tional, partly romantic—the central 
figure of a poem. When there is 
any sort of pageant in the Acadian 
country,—and there often is,— 
Evangeline is most apt to appear as 
Longfellow has described her, and 
as all the world now thinks of her. 


“And so, through all the ages 

The heart of the world is stirred 
By the passion of a poem, 

By the wonder of a word.” 


The hotel is a stately, heavy-pil- 
lared building, whose rather dingy 
stucco facade, wide doorway, gen- 
erous hall running from front to 
back gallery, high-ceilinged rooms, 
and canopied beds made it seem to 
us much older than it is. Set in the 
broad, fan-shaped glass above the 
white entrance doors is a small col- 
ored picture—the picture of Christ, 
as in welcome; on wall and dresser 
of the spacious family room at the 
right, as we entered, were only two 
pictures, the thorn-crowned Christ, 
and the head of the Virgin. Here 
was an inn for the traveler; but it 
was far more, we felt sure,—a home 
breathing the very spirit of the re- 
gion, the simple, unchanging faith 
and piety of Acadia. 

“Simple that chamber was, with 
its curtains of white, and its clothes- 
press”; but the clothespress any- 
where in Louisiana becomes a mas- 
sive armoire—even in Acadia. On 
the mantel of this family room, un- 
der glass, was a beautiful French 
clock more than a century and a 
quarter old; the golden pendulum 
was swinging steadily and evenly 
between the white alabaster pillars 
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—a symbol of well-ordered, con- 
tinuous Acadian life. 

There was no hotel desk in the 
hall, no clerk to shove the register 


toward us. On a little stand was a 
daybook one could write in if one 
wished—it didn’t matter. No din- 
ing room, either; a table, long and 
narrow as for a monastic refectory, 
stretched its white-covered length 
from the middle of the hall through 
to the back. Formal red and green 
bouquets in vases were at regular 
distances along this table; a de- 
mure little Acadienne was stepping 
lightly back and forth to put the 
finishing touches. We wondered 
whether this little Evangeline could 
speak English; so we asked, “Do 
you live here?” “If I live here?” 
she questioned in turn, using the 
quaint-sounding French construc- 
tion. 

Never can there be another hotel 
where we shall be so perfectly at 
home in so short a time. The one 
thought of the host and hostess, the 
adopted son, the hostess’ sister, the 
little maid, the French-speaking 
cook (who was the color of ginger 
cake, and wore her ruffled white 
sunbonnet while she was cooking), 
—their one thought was, how to 
make our stay in every way delight- 
ful. “Mr. G. must ride out into the 
country nine or ten miles this eve- 
ning to buy eggs and chickens for 
to-morrow—at the country stores; 
don’t you want to go with him?” 
suggested Mrs. G. We wanted it 
more than anything. Mr. and Mrs. 
G. are town people; they speak 
French and English equally well, 
are in close touch with New Or- 
leans, and seem in no way different 
from any French or Creole family 
of that city, unless it may be in 
their distinctively Acadian hospital- 
ity and friendliness. We wanted 
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Acadian French that Evangeline 
spoke when she wandered about 
asking news of Gabriel. Of course, 
the merchants can speak English 
also, but often their customers can- 
not, and, in any case, French is 
preferred. 

Everyone we met greeted us cor- 
dially. What a charming custom 
that would be for villages every- 
where! The business part of the 
town was pleasantly lively with 
people trading, for the excellent 
roads and the prevalence of the 
automobile,—even in Acadia,—com- 
bined with the brightest of spring 
skies, made an Easter time trip into 
town easy. But among the unpic- 
turesque automobiles, it was 
charming to see, now and then, a 
boy astride one of the stocky little 
“Cajun” ponies, or the odd buggies 
with very tall tops resting on small 
bases, drawn by the characteristic 
little Acadian horses. And occa- 
sionally there would pass a cart 
filled with dried Spanish moss, 
ready for mattresses. The long 
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leaning over the Bayou Téche are 
often compared to the gray beards 
of old men; it would be confusing 
to continue the figure, however; for, 
when the moss is dried thoroughly, 
it has the rich brown or black of 
the hair of a youth! 

Watching a handsome young 
countryman stepping out of his 
automobile, we wondered how the 
well-to-do Acadian suitor of to-day 
manages to make the same impres- 
sion upon his demoiselle that the 
skillful horseman of autrefois used 
to produce. When Lemaire Bien- 
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vier, he would appear on his well- 
trained “courtin’ pony”; and how 
the intelligent little animal would 
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Could Emelite scorn such a gallant? 
But tricks with a motor would be 
foolish; and speeding—c’est dé- 
fendu! 

We did not see a single American 
name over the business places; 
everybody was a Broussard, a Four- 
net, a Thibodeaux, a Landry, a Le 
Blanc, or a Bourgeois,—now and 
then a Bienvenu or a Rousseau. So 
it seemed easy to follow Evangeline 
in spirit through the streets of the 
quiet town, and to absorb her 
story as they tell it in St. Martins- 
ville. 

Her real name was Emmeline 
Labiche, it seems, and Gabriel’s 
was Louis Arcéneaux. When the 
expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia took place, Emmeline 
was among the number who went 
first to Maryland. When she and 
her family finally came down to 
Louisiana and were landing on the 
banks of the Téche, whom should 
she see, standing under an oak tree 
(the “Evangeline oak”) but Louis, 
her lost lover! But the ending of 
the true story isn’t a happy one, for 
when Emmeline learned that Louis, 
hopeless of her coming, had given 
his promise to another, she lost her 
reason. She lived for a time, gentle 
and sweet as ever; and we saw the 
little house which was her home. 
In the churchyard Emmeline found 
her last resting place. You may 
perhaps ask some one to indicate it 
to you. “Mais non, you cannot find 
her tomb now; for, you observe, 
the enlarging of the church long 
ago covered the spot, but certainly 
she lies here beneath the church— 
always our people have been told so. 
And did you read in the papers that 
the motion-picture company were 
here? Oui, and they took pictures 
of the oak, and the church, and the 
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and they built little additions to 
those old buildings down there, to 
make them right for the picture.” 
Thus one learns of an Evangeline 
who is partly real, partly tradi- 
tional, partly romantic—the central 
figure of a poem. When there is 
any sort of pageant in the Acadian 
country,—and there often is,— 
Evangeline is most apt to appear as 
Longfellow has described her, and 
as all the world now thinks of her. 


“And so, through all the ages 
The heart of the world is stirred 
By the passion of a poem, 
By the wonder of a word.” 


The hotel is a stately, heavy-pil- 
lared building, whose rather dingy 
stucco facade, wide doorway, gen- 
erous hall running from front to 
back gallery, high-ceilinged rooms, 
and canopied beds made it seem to 
us much older than it is. Set in the 
broad, fan-shaped glass above the 
white entrance doors is a small col- 
ored picture—the picture of Christ, 
as in welcome; on wall and dresser 
of the spacious family room at the 
right, as we entered, were only two 
pictures, the thorn-crowned Christ, 
and the head of the Virgin. Here 
was an inn for the traveler; but it 
was far more, we felt sure,—a home 
breathing the very spirit of the re- 
gion, the simple, unchanging faith 
and piety of Acadia. 

“Simple that chamber was, with 
its curtains of white, and its clothes- 
press”; but the clothespress any- 
where in Louisiana becomes a mas- 
sive armoire—even in Acadia. On 
the mantel of this family room, un- 
der glass, was a beautiful French 
clock more than a century and a 
quarter old; the golden pendulum 
was swinging steadily and evenly 
between the white alabaster pillars 
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—a symbol of well-ordered, con- 
tinuous Acadian life. 

There was no hotel desk in the 
hall, no clerk to shove the register 
toward us. On a little stand was a 
daybook one could write in if one 
wished—it didn’t matter. No din- 
ing room, either; a table, long and 
narrow as for a monastic refectory, 
stretched its white-covered length 
from the middle of the hall through 
to the back. Formal red and green 
bouquets in vases were at regular 
distances along this table; a de- 
mure little Acadienne was stepping 
lightly back and forth to put the 
finishing touches. We wondered 
whether this little Evangeline could 
speak English; so we asked, “Do 
you live here?” “If I live here?” 
she questioned in turn, using the 
quaint-sounding French construc- 
tion. 

Never can there be another hotel 
where we shall be so perfectly at 
home in so short a time. The one 
thought of the host and hostess, the 
adopted son, the hostess’ sister, the 
little maid, the French-speaking 
cook (who was the color of ginger 
cake, and wore her ruffled white 
sunbonnet while she was cooking), 
—their one thought was, how to 
make our stay in every way delight- 
ful. “Mr. G. must ride out into the 
country nine or ten miles this eve- 
ning to buy eggs and chickens for 
to-morrow—at the country stores; 
don’t you want to go with him?” 
suggested Mrs. G. We wanted it 
more than anything. Mr. and Mrs. 
G. are town people; they speak 
French and English equally well, 
are in close touch with New Or- 
leans, and seem in no way different 
from any French or Creole family 
of that city, unless it may be in 
their distinctively Acadian hospital- 
ity and friendliness. We wanted 
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to meet some of the people in the 
tiny settlements round about—set- 
tlements such as we had glimpsed 
from the train—a tiny store in a 
little unpainted shack next to the 
proprietor’s humble, unpainted 
house resting upon cypress blocks; 
other more pretentious cottages sur- 
rounded by a barriére en paline, or 
picket fence; others, broad and low, 
with pleasant galleries and shelter- 
ing moss-hung oaks. We knew that 
such settlements were not only 
“like one big family”; they actually 
are one big family. It is as if the 
tragic sorrow of that distant past, 
when, expelled from Nova Scotia, 


“Friendless, homeless, hopeless, 
they wandered from city to 
city; 


From the cold lakes of the North 
to sultry Southern savan- 
nahs,” 


had remained through generations, 
and each exile had said to the other, 
“Henceforth our children, our 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, 
our brothers and sisters, even our 
aunts, uncles, cousins, shall all be 
within call,—we must never lose 
them again.” Truly patriarchal are 
these Acadian communities. 

In our first little store the pretty 
young woman in charge spoke 
French with Mr. G. and with the 
smiling, talkative countrymen, and 
English with us. While her hus- 
band was out selecting some good 
fat pullets from the roost, we 
looked at the shelves. The little 
stock of standard groceries and to- 
bacco in such stores is not obtained 
from a wholesale house, but 
through barter. The proprietor is 
well supplied with eggs and live 
chickens from his own place and his 
neighbors’ farms. The provision 
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merchant in the neighboring town 
or city takes these, and supplies the 
groceries likely to be needed by the 


settlement. Evidently the Acadian 
farmers have no conception of 
overcharging; for fresh eggs—ex- 
cept in times of scarcity—go at ten 
cents a dozen, and live chickens are 
incredibly cheap. There was one 
shelf in this first store that pro- 
claimed Louisiana, as plainly as a 
milepost, French Louisiana; for 
upon it were a drip coffee-pot and a 
dozen tiny white coffee cups for 
sale. Remember, there was no 
crockery department in this little 
shack; but café noir, black enough 
to stain the cup, is among the ab- 
solute necessities of both Creole 
and Acadian life,—early in the 
morning before one is dressed, and 
apparently as many times during 
the day as one feels inclined. In 
the North a demi-tasse suggests 
formal, sophisticated living; can 
you visualize a Yankee farmer sit- 
ting on a stool at a village restau- 
rant counter with a dainty demi- 
tasse of dripped café noir before 
him, as we saw the Acadian farm- 
ers refreshing themselves in St. 
Martinsville? 

The sleepy hens were brought in 
and placed upon the scales; day- 
light was nearly gone in our little 
store, so a young man struck a 
match while our pretty Acadienne 
ascertained their weight. Into the 
big sack which Mr. G. had brought 
went the pullets, and out to the 
automobile—a feathered Acadian 
expulsion, was it not? And then 
we went on to another settlement 
store. 

A handsome, vivacious woman 
about thirty years old was in 
charge here, full of the news of the 
neighborhood, especially of a mis- 
sion not far away conducted by an 


























eloquent Jesuit. Not at all of the 
peasant type was this rather mod- 
ishly dressed woman; she was 
wearing a well-cut suit and a be- 
coming small hat with a bordered 
veil tossed jauntily over it; per- 
haps she was going to the mission. 
She may have been of Creole de- 
scent rather than Acadian. But at 
any rate, what seemed strange to us 
was, that, born in Louisiana, not 
France, possibly the daughter and 
granddaughter of American-born 
people, a business woman, in a 
small way, bright, alert, she had 
never learned to speak English at 
all. Why should she not have been 
bilingual? “C’est mon bébé,” she 
smiled, indicating the pretty four- 
year-old child. 

What a difference the automobile 
and the good roads movement will 
make in the life of “mon bébé’! 
For nowadays in the_ towns 
throughout the Acadian country 
good schools are established, and a 
motor-conveyance stops for the 
children all around and brings 
them in, over the pleasant, well- 
kept roads, to learn to read and 
write, to add English to their 
French and perhaps improve the 
latter, to come into touch a little 
more with new people,—all this 
with no thought of affecting their 
beautiful traits and customs, their 
love of home, and kindred, and the 
language of their ancestors. Prof. 
Fortier, writing of them some years 
ago, stated that a great many were 
completely illiterate. But, refer- 
ring to the goodly number of splen- 
did men, prominent in the public 
life of the State, that have gone 
forth from the Acadian parishes, 
he declared that since, as a whole, 
the Acadians are an_ intelligent 
race, it is only a more widespread 
ambition for education that they 
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need. After coming under the spell 
of their charming courtesy, their 
sincere cordiality and hospitality,— 
which the world in general would 
find harder to acquire than mere 
reading and writing,—we felt, as 
Richard Le Gallienne says: “The 
whole world has now a common ex- 
change for its goods, for the work 
of its hands. What it now needs is 
a similar exchange for the things 
of the spirit, for those various 
brands of goodness, those diverse 
virtues, of which no race has the 
monopoly.” 

“It was Easter morning. I felt 
that I should like to linger there a 
week in absolute forgetfulness of 
the world.” So Charles Dudley 
Warner once wrote in an Acadian 
article for Harper’s. And _ we, 
thirty-six years later, arising from 
our canopied beds and crossing to 
that window of our most spacious 
bedchamber which would give us 
the best view of the people going to 
early Mass, agreed with him per- 
fectly. And, no doubt, the scene 
outside and the surroundings in- 
side were exactly what he had en- 
joyed. Outside our door, in the 
dining hall (literally that), we 
heard the pleasant French patois of 
the colored cook and the soft Aca- 
dian-French accents of the little 
waitress; they were evidently try- 
ing to decide something while the 
family were at early Mass. We 
learned later what it was. Should 
they bring the little cups of café 
noir to our bedsides (as, of course, 
they were doing for all the other 
guests), or would we not wish it? 
“They drank their black coffee last 
night,” said the little maid; “they 
seemed to like it.” “Then I shall 
prepare some for them,” decided 
the cook. Before it was ready, we 
were up, so we were met with it in 
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the hall; and again, when we re- 
turned from High Mass, a demi- 
tasse was brought us,—all this in 
addition to the café au lait of break- 
fast. 

The service at old St. Martin’s 
was very lovely; the music was 
somewhat elaborate and well sung, 
yet almost none of the young peo- 
ple in that village choir could read 
music at all. Many of the village 
people had attended the early Mass; 
around us were mainly worshipers 
from the country, their faces as 
devout and sweet and peaceful as 
the faces of the black-robed Sisters 
who sat in the middle pews. In 
their allotted pews at the side sat 
the neatly dressed negroes and tidy 
white-sunbonneted negresses. One 
remarked also the great number of 
pretty children in the church—the 
Acadians almost always have large 
families. If you have ever read 
The Grinding you will remember 
such allusions to that fact as this: 


“*Large family is the fashion on 
the bayou,’ Miss Victorine said; ‘on 
Bayou Blanc, near the Gulf, is the 
family Jabart with twenty-three 
children. An’ one day a peddler 
pass by, an’ he persuade the father 
to buy spectacle for all his family. 
I has seen them, me.’” 


Easter afternoon holds the love- 
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liest of all our Acadian memories; 
for the hospitable Mr. and Mrs. G. 
had decided to have a musicale for 
us. There had been a blind singer 
from a neighboring town in the 
choir that morning—a young man 
who is a piano-tuner by trade, with 
a good musical education obtained 
in New Orleans. At the hotel there 
was no musical instrument to ac- 
company him, but that mattered 
not at all. His songs that afternoon 
in French and English, his “Ave 
Maria,” his duet with one of the 
young girls—all this was pathet- 
ically lovely. The conversation 
among the dozen or more Acadian 
guests changed readily and grace- 
fully back and forth from French 
to English, just as it happened; 
for these were mostly town people. 
“We saw you walking by yester- 
day,” the church organist and her 
sister told us, “and we wish we 
had met you then; we could have 
shown you so many things. And 
would you not like to have us mail 
you a photograph of the Evangeline 
oak?” they offered, and at once 
jotted down our address. 

Those who travel bring home a 
lot of memories, but the clearest 
and strongest memories that shall 
abide with us after our visit 
to Acadia is the memory of 
simple, universal, unaffected hos- 
pitality. 


























MONSIGNOR McGARVEY: A MEMOIR. 


By Epwarp Hawks. 


HIRTY years ago there was only 
one city in America that was 
known to the Anglicans in England 
as a stronghold of the “Catholic” 
movement. That city was Phila- 
delphia. Even in those days there 
were several churches there, at 
which “full Catholic privileges” 
could be obtained. There was St. 
Clement’s, once the parish of the 
Cowley Fathers, from whose pulpit 
Father Maturin preached to admir- 
ing crowds, composed of people of 
every faith. There was St. Mark’s, 
a thing of beauty in itself, from 
which came Bishop Nicholson, 
whose self-sacrificing work in the 
Middle West will never be forgotten. 
Yet another “high” church was The 
Holy Evangelists’, a parish re-cre- 
ated by Dr. Percival. Finally there 
was St. Elisabeth’s, which became, 
perhaps, the best known of all, by 
reason of the success of the Com- 
munity of the Companions of the 
Holy Savior, under the guidance 
of the late Monsignor McGarvey. 
There were, indeed, several other 
churches of lesser fame, but these 
four were famous throughout 
the Anglican world. New York 
had nothing to offer that could 
compare with Philadelphia in this 
respect. In other American cities, 
the Catholic Party was almost un- 
known, and its handful of adher- 
ents were content to carry on a 
tolerated existence in small and in- 
conspicuous mission churches, usu- 
ally in some unfrequented neigh- 
borhood. 
I remember the first time that I 
heard of all this. We were having 





a parish upheaval in our Church of 
All Saints, Clifton, England. A 
great deal of dissension was caused 
by the decision of our good vicar to 
obey the godly admonition of our 
bishop, who had decided that the 
ceremonial burning of incense must 
henceforth cease. The vicar com- 
promised. Incense would not be 
burnt during the service, but the 
church would be “fumigated” with 
it before the Choral Eucharist each 
Sunday. The method adopted was 
to have a procession around the 
church before the service, preceded 
by two smoking censers, an ar- 
rangement that left the building in 
an aromatic fog during the rest of 
the hour of worship. The curates, 
especially the “local spike,” were 
furious. The latter was entertain- 
ing some of us grown up servers, 
banner bearers and acolytes, one 
night, when he mentioned Philadel- 
phia. He spoke as though we ought 
all to emigrate to that favored city 
at once. He had heard of it (I sus- 
pect) from Father Maturin, because 
this well known clergyman often 
preached at All Saints when he was 
in England. He was also ac- 
quainted with the writings of Dr. 
Percival. At all events, he made 
the remark that if you wished to 
have things done properly without 
interference from bishops, or com- 
promises from rectors, you ought 
to go to Philadelphia. I may add 
that it was at this period that An- 
glicans were beginning to invoke 
the saints, a practice that became 
popular by reason of a book written 
by Dr. Percival, in which he showed 
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that no one could claim to hold the 
faith of Niceza, Ephesus and Chalce- 
don, and deny the lawfulness of the 
direct invocation of the glorified 
servants of God. 

In later years I was to know 
more of Philadelphia. Indeed, 
apart from a superficial knowledge 
of ceremonialism and some unre- 
lated ideas of Catholic dogma, I 
knew little of the principles of the 
Oxford Movement, until I learnt 
them from Philadelphia men at the 
Seminary of Nashotah. At this 
place, where I was first a theolog- 
ical student, and later an instruc- 
tor, I was completely under their 
influence. The Bishop was from 
Philadelphia; my kind and good 
friend Bishop Nicholson. The 
President, Dr. Webb, to whom I 
owe more than I can ever repay, 
was from Philadelphia. Indeed, he 
was one of the most devoted mem- 
bers of the circle which surrounded 
Dr. Percival. Most of the teachers 
and students were from Philadel- 
phia. But the paramount influence, 
that dominated everything, was that 
of Monsignor McGarvey, who was 
respected as an authority and re- 
vered as a saint. He did not live 
with us, it is true, but he often vis- 
ited us and his name was a house- 
hold word. When he did come it 
was as though the head of the 
Church had arrived. I speak now 
as I felt in those days. To most of 
us his opinion on almost any sub- 
ject was unchallenged. His visits 
were looked forward to because of 
his love for young men, with whom 
he was always at his ease. As I re- 
member seeing him first, I thought 
that he looked very old, although he 
could not have been fifty years of 
age. But his heart was always 
young. You could never meet him 
without profit, for he was always 


full of useful news. It was the 
usual thing to find him the center 
of a group of young men who were 
either laughing uproariously at his 
unending string of jokes and witti- 
cisms, or else rapt in serious atten- 
tion as they lisiened to some in- 
struction that he thought was for 
their good. He was always a 
teacher but never a pedant or a 
bore. He was head and shoulders 
above anyone else in the ranks of 
the High Church Party at that time. 
He preached most thoughtful ser- 
mons which never failed to leave a 
lasting impression. 

He was not what would now be 
called a “Pro-Roman.” Indeed, he 
always seemed, to me, the most con- 
sistent Anglican that I have ever 
met. He had a passion for obedi- 
ence. The thought of openly violat- 
ing the least command of the 
Church was most repugnant to him. 
This may seem a strange statement 
to make to those who may be famil- 
iar with his works on ceremonial, 
which have been accused of being 
openly “Roman.” A careful read- 
ing, however, of anything that he 
ever wrote will disclose the fact, 
that he never, at any time, until his 
final decision to leave the Anglican 
Church, said one word that can 
fairly be interpreted as an act of 
disobedience to the Church in 
which he served. He had only one 
real grievance, and this was always 
in his mind. This grievance was 
the marriage of the clergy. His 
road to Rome really lay in the line 
of his devotion to the celibate life. 

When I was still a student at 
Nashotah I was attracted to the 
Congregation of the Companions of 
the Holy Savior. On a journey as 
a delegate to a Missionary Confer- 
ence held in Virginia, I passed 
through Philadelphia, and had my 
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first opportunity to visit the Com- 
munity House at St. Elisabeth’s. I 
arrived at the supper hour. The 
brethren were seated on wooden 
stools without backs around a plain 
table. One of them waited on table 
and all the customs of a religious 
house were observed. After recrea- 
tion there were confessions to be 
heard, and I remember being aston- 
ished at the number of penitents 
who were gathered in the church. 
We went to bed early. “Mister” 
McGarvey, for so he was called in 
those days before the title “Father” 
came into use, showed me to my 
little cell with the usual courtesy 
that always distinguished him in 
his intercourse with everyone but 
snobs. He wished me a good-night 
after having given me a most care- 
ful warning about keeping the win- 
dow closed. I can remember his 
look of concern for my welfare as 
he told me so solemnly of the dan- 
ger of the Philadelphia night air! 
Very early in the morning he went 
the rounds of the rooms giving the 
rising knock at the doors with the 
invitation to “bless the Lord,” an in- 
vitation which I mistook for some- 
thing else and which I requested to 
be left outside the door. This mis- 
take was the cause of much merri- 
ment at my expense at the conclu- 
sion of the great silence after we 
had all breakfasted. Oh the length 
of the prayers in church! I used 
to think that they were long at 
Nashotah but at St. Elisabeth’s they 
seemed interminable. There was 
meditation for half an hour. Then 
there was matins. Then there was 
“mass.” Then there was thanks- 
giving. We were two full hours in 
the church before breakfast and my 
knees were sore. But this was only 
the beginning. All the canonical 
hours were recited at the proper 


times. Prime and Tierce after 
breakfast, Sext (with Examen) at 
noon. Nones at three. Vespers at 
five unless it was solemnly chanted 
in public at a later hour on the eve 
of a feast. The day ended with an- 
other meditation made before the 
reserved sacrament. Then came 
Compline and bed. There were 
also hours for study and spiritual 
reading, also for parochial visiting. 

I was at St. Elisabeth’s over Sun- 
day, and saw the reality of the de- 
votion of the people to their Church 
and to their clergymen. I was 
young enough to be an enthusiast. 
I determined to apply for member- 
ship in the “Companions.” I was 
accepted in due course and at his 
next visit to Nashotah the Master 
himself received me into the Con- 
gregation in the little Chapel of St. 
Francis at Nashotah Seminary. 
Who can estimate the value of 
those sincere religious experiences? 
Converts are sometimes disposed to 
undervalue the worth of their expe- 
riences outside the Church. I know 
that Father McGarvey never did so. 
At the same time he felt no diffi- 
culty in accepting the judgment of 
the Church with regard to the valid- 
ity of his Anglican ordination. 
For him the decision of the Cath- 
olic Church was final and irrev- 
ocable. He expressed this conviction 
many times to his friends. ‘ But this 
does not mean that he did not value 
his experiences as an Anglican. He 
had his own way of explaining the 
matter. For him the graces be- 
stowed in the Anglican Church were 
of a temporary character. They 
were refreshments by the wayside. 
They were a kind of viaticum, un- 
covenanted but real in their own 
way. They were, however, only for 
travelers and ceased to nourish if 
one ceased to be a traveler. They 
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were shadows of good things to 
come. He often compared the Cath- 
olic Movement to the Old Dispensa- 
tion; the Anglican priesthood to 
the Jewish priesthood; the Anglican 
sacraments to the Jewish rites. 
They were schoolmasters to lead us 
to the truth; slaves of our tutelage, 
but not the abiding realities of the 
Catholic Church. It was in the 
same way that he considered all the 
remarkable things that have been 
accomplished by the self-sacrifice 
of Anglican clergymen. He pointed 
out that everything seemed to be 
personal and transitory. Hardly 
any great work survived the death 
or removal of its founder. In Eng- 
land, America and the foreign mis- 
sion field one found on all sides the 
decaying remains of what were once 
hopeful centers of Anglican influ- 
ence. Transitory, then, as he con- 
sidered the work to which he had 
devoted most of his life, he did not 
undervalue it, but loved to speak of 
the old days; and he never lost his 
love for old friends. For Anglican- 
ism, as a system, however, he came 
to have an extraordinary dislike. 
It was the Church of married eccle- 
siastics. This thought had only to 
come into his mind in order to 
make him angry. The so-called 
Reformation was consummated, 
completed and stereotyped by the 
marriage of the clergy. Clerical 
marriage was the keystone of the 
arch that made the Reformation 
complete and final. It was a yoke 
that kept the clergy in subjection 
to the will of the government, and 
later to the will of the laity. 
Henceforth even the noblest minds 
that should arise within the Protes- 
tant Churches, should have their vi- 
sion of the Church as the bride of 
Christ, dimmed and obscured by 
the ties of the world, that clerical 
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marriage must bring. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, the mystic, becomes a thing of 
clay under its influence. Even Dr. 
Pusey, in later times, loses his 
abiding leadership by reason of be- 
ing a married man. Father McGar- 
vey thought it a waste of time to at- 
tempt the conversion of a marri2d 
minister. His hatred of clerical 
marriage was almost an obsession. 
Let him forget about the wives of 
the clergy and then he had the ten- 
derest memories of his Anglican 
days. I was sitting with him in his 
room when he was a Catholic priest. 
The bells of a neighboring Epis- 
copal church began to play hymn 
tunes. He listened with close at- 
tention. “The old hymns,” said he, 
“that I have loved since I was a boy. 
I never hear them without a 
thought of what they have meant 
for me. How they have always led 
my feet to God!” He was undoubt- 
edly sentimental, but sentiment was 
never allowed to obscure his intel- 
lectual penetration. 

How completely he burnt his 
bridges! I was with him a few 
days before he left St. Elisabeth’s. 
He was absolutely dejected. Of the 
future he had no hopes. “I shall 
never accommodate myself to the 
Catholic Church at my time of life. 
I shall save my soul and that will 
be all.” The process of leaving was 
terrible to him. He feared every- 
thing. “I shall be called a knave,” 
he said. “It will be necessary to 
prove me a fool or a knave. They 
will agree that I am a knave.” He 
went through the cellar of the 
house to see if any altar wine bot- 
tles were left there. His trepida- 
tion was almost amusing. One 
would think that he was going to 
execution. “They will say that I 
became tired of the religious life 
and found this a means of obtain- 

















ing freedom.” In this last fear he 
was only too true a prophet. He 
had hardly left the Rectory when 
the leading Anglican weekly coined 
the elegant phrase “sporting with 
the sports” as a description of his 
manner of life as a Catholic. He 
sat by the fire which had been kin- 
died not so much for warmth as 
for a means of disposing of his pa- 
pers. He was destroying every- 
thing. Almost all his private pa- 
pers were cast to the flames. The 
manuscript of his books. His col- 
lege diplomas. The parchment be- 
stowing his Doctorate he tore up 
with a smile. “Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,” said he. 

How he really did spend his first 
days as a Catholic is not as well 
known as it should be. There was 
no “sporting with the sports.” The 
religious life was preserved in a se- 
cluded spot on the Delaware coast. 
He rented a summer cottage in the 
small seaside village of Rehoboth. 
Here he spent the whole time with 
the remains of his community until 
the seminary opened in the fall. 
He was away from the house only 
for two or three nights, when he 
went to Philadelphia on an errand 
of mercy. Every morning the 
whole community heard Mass in 
the little chapel served by the Paul- 
ist Fathers. 

He was asked by Archbishop 
Ryan to go to Rome to study. He 
begged to be excused. He was of- 
fered a private preparation for the 
priesthood. Again he begged to be 
excused. He was of the opinion 
that it was better to enter the 
priesthood by the door rather than 
by crawling over the fence. In the 
fall he went to Overbrook Semi- 
nary, in precisely the same way as 
the youngest student entered. He 
kept every rule. He waited on the 
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tables clad in a white apron, when 
his turn to do so arrived. He car- 
ried the laundry from the wash 
house. But what seemed to us, his 
old disciples, to be the most amus- 
ing thing of all was when it was his 
turn to carry a torch at Benedic- 
tion. He came out of the Sacristy 
with his index finger extended in 
the approved fashion and conducted 
himself as naturally as the smallest 
altar boy would have done. He 
liked these things. I never heard 
him express any dislike for his life 
in the seminary. But there was a 
note of sadness, nevertheless. He 
was always grieving over the loss 
of past years. He thought that his 
life was over. He lived to be a 
Catholic priest for thirteen years. 
He never expected this. The first 
year we were at Overbrook I saw 
him watching the leaves fall at the 
gentle sweep of the autumn breeze. 
“Souls are passing into eternity 
every moment like that,” said he. 
“We shall soon pass away with 
them.” 

It was, perhaps, the influence of 
Dr. Percival, for whom he had the 
regard of a disciple to his master, 
that really kept him from the Cath- 
olic Church so long. He had met 
him as a young man in a Philadel- 
phia store when they were both 
making some purchase. The ac- 
quaintance grew, although on Dr. 
Percival’s side it was always some- 
what of a condescension. It was 
through Dr. Percival that he en- 
tered the ministry. After his or- 
dination, on the completion of his 
studies in the General Seminary in 
New York, he went to Philadelphia 
again to be Dr. Percival’s curate. 
He was closely associated with him 
until his death. Before he died, Dr. 
Percival expressed his doubt of the 
Anglican Church. “The best that 
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we can call ourselves is_ schis- 
matics.” This was Dr. Percival’s 
private opinion expressed to his 
close friends. When it was ob- 
jected that a schismatic is in dan- 
ger of losing his soul, Dr. Percival 
answered, “I am willing like St. 
Paul to place myself without the 
law in order to gain souls.” An 
exegesis that certainly did not sat- 
isfy Dr. McGarvey. This admission 
of Dr. Percival was one of the rea- 
sons why he never undertook the 
proposed work of writing his life. 
He felt that one of the chapters of 
that life should have recorded his 
submission to the Catholic Church. 
But Dr. Percival died too young and 
the work that he did in Philadel- 
phia has since fallen into ruin. 
There was no longer any demand 
for a “Life.” 

It has been asserted that Dr. Mc- 
Garvey cared little about the Open 


Pulpit Movement, but only made it 
an excuse to cover his departure 


from St. Elisabeth’s. There is a 
particle of truth in this assertion. 
That he had been for sometime in a 
doubtful state of mind in regard to 
his position as an Anglican is true. 
But this is not an unusual state of 
mind for any Anglican clergyman. 
The writer has never known a sin- 
gle cleric of the Anglican commun- 
ion who has not shown, at some 
time or another, some signs of 
doubt or difficulty in trying to main- 
tain his position. “The Roman 
fever” is endemic amongst them. 

I think it was Spencer Jones’s 
book, England and the Holy See, 
which made the greatest impression 
on Father McGarvey. He could not 
understand how the writer of this 
book could remain, as he does until 
this day, in the Anglican Church. 
Then he remembered that Mr. 
Jones was a married clergyman 


and this explained everything to 
him. The bock made so great an 
impression that he began to fortify 
himself against the difficulties that 
it created for him. He did not, like 
Dr. Percival, accept the position of 
a schismatic, although he now 
openly admitted that the Infallibil- 
ity of the Pope must be recognized. 
He thought that he had found a solu- 
tion in a theory that he propounded 
to me in the summer of 1907 at 
Nashotah. It may be remembered 
that he has been accused of conspir- 
ing against the Episcopal Church at 
this very time. It was a few 
months before the Open Pulpit 
Canon was passed at Richmond, 
Virginia. So far was he from lead- 
ing us to Rome, he was really try- 
ing to hold us back. This was his 
theory: there was a time when the 
Church in Portugal was cut off 
from intercourse with Rome. What 
was to be done? Papal Bulls could 
not be obtained. Sees had to be 
filled. Dispensations had to be 
granted. The normal life of the 
Church had to be maintained. 
Theologians explained how the loss 
of physical contact did not consti- 
tute a state of schism. It was, he 
thought, the same case with our- 
selves. Invincible ignorance was as 
complete a bar to intercourse with 
Rome as political upheaval. The 
Anglican Church could not, as she 
should, get into contact with her 
true Head. We must have patience 
and go on doing our work as 
though things were normal. It was 
a far-fetched theory and very un- 
convincing to me. But it has al- 
ways proved to me that he had no 
thought at that time of leaving the 
Anglican Church. 

When the Open Pulpit Move- 
ment followed on top of the Mod- 
ernist Agitation and the Shanghai 
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Conference, the air was charged 
with controversy. There is not the 
least doubt that this was the occa- 
sion of his complete collapse. The 
Canon had a personal bearing on 
his opinions that is not always re- 
membered. He knew perfectly well 
that the General Convention at 
Richmond was not the final court 
of Anglican appeal. He also knew 
that many Anglican clergymen 
have always recognized the validity 
of the ministrations of other Protes- 
tant ministers. Even if the Canon 
had been passed after a fair fight, I 
think that he would not have been 
disturbed. The particular charac- 
teristic of the Convention that he 
found to be the most alarming was 
the willingness of High Church 
Bishops, including those whom he 
knew and loved, to defend the 
Canon and to help to pass it. He 
expected them to protest. Instead 


of that they weakly yielded. Why? 


It was in that “why” that the heart 
of the matter lay. The “why” was 
answered in his own mind. The 
Bishops gave in because they were 
afraid of their master, and their 
master was the power of the influ- 
ential laity. It was the last straw. 
The Open Pulpit Canon was, as he 
so often said, “a hole in the wall 
through which he saw things as 
they were.” He became convinced, 
at last, after many doubts and 
fears, that Anglicanism was essen- 
tially a human thing, created and 
controlled by the laity. Its eccle- 
siastical system was a bluff. Its 
high sounding titles of Archbishop, 
Bishop, Dean and Canon repre- 
sented no real authority when held 
by married clergymen, depending, 
in every way, upon those who either 
held the purse strings or controlled 
the political situation. A celibate 
clergyman in the, Anglican Church 


was a freak, for whom the Church 
neither cared nor legislated. The 
handful of “Catholic” Anglicans 
could not change a system. When 
it came to a test they always had to 
give way. Father McGarvey’s deci- 
sion was practical rather than theo- 
logical. He simply awoke to the 
fact that he was not in the Catholic 
Church. The Open Pulpit Canon 
cleared away the mists of dream- 
land. 

He at once set himself a period of 
prayer. During this time he said 
nothing. It was known that he 
was in doubt but he communicated 
his thought to no one except to the 
members of his community, who 
were, for the most part, like minded 
with him. At the end of the set 
period he was at once received into 
the Catholic Church. It is difficult 
to say how he could have acted 
otherwise. In the Catholic Church 
he experienced the most absolute 
conviction. That he had ever been 
a Protestant clergyman was hardly 
remembered, so easily did he ac- 
commodate himself to the new life. 
Once when he was on a holiday as 
a Catholic deacon he was stopped 
by a layman and asked the way to 
a Protestant church. He frigidly 
denied his ability to give the re- 
quired information as he was in a 
strange city. Then he turned to his 
companion and said, “Do I look 
like a Protestant minister?” I 
think, that in spite of the error of 
his inquirer, that most people 
would say that he certainly did not. 
There was one great moment in his 
life as a Catholic priest, and that 
was when he took an important 
part in the coronation ceremonies 
of the reigning pontiff. He had al- 
ways loved Rome both profane and 
religious. He loved its architecture. 
He loved its development in the 
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sphere of authority and of culture. 
Rome was, for him, the center of 
true civilization, now and always. 
As he held the canopy over our 
Holy Father Pius X., on this occa- 
sion, he realized the greatest happi- 
ness of his life. Soon after he was 


to face sickness and death. He said 
Mass, however, on the day of his 
death and he died in an Augus- 
tinian Friary surrounded by those 
whose lives were devoted to the 
cause of celibacy, which to him was 
the highest ideal of the priesthood. 


; 





WHEN FATHER FRANCIS PASSES BY. 


By Harry LEE. 


Sure, all the tunes a harp can hide, 
And all the ways the wind can blow, 
And all the loves a heart can hold, 
The wisest even may not know. 


But when you hear the childher shout, 
And see the smallest, shoulder-high, 
And old folks blessin’ of themselves, 
*Tis Father Francis passes by. 


And in the white wards, if you go, 

You'll hear the gallant soldiers tell 

How Father Francis, like God’s love, 
Went with them through the deeps of hell. 


Ah, Father Francis has the wit 

To turn the sighin’ to the smile, 

But when he laughs, somehow you feel 
The tears a-tremblin’ near the while. 


He speaks, and all the wee folks trip 
To pipers in the leafy glen, 

And sweet, sad, half-forgotten things 
Like faded blossoms bloom again. 


When Father Francis passes by, 

Life seems no more the tangled plan, 
But just the school where we're to learn 
The dear Lord’s faith in God and man. 

















A VISIT TO LISIEUX. 


By CHARLOTTE DEASE. 


T was on a sunny morning early 
in November, that we left Paris 
by the nine o’clock train. St. Mar- 
tin’s summer was not yet over, and 
the day was soft and mild. A 
warm radiance glowed over the 
landscape, and the sky—but for a 
few fleecy clouds—was blue. The 
hedgerows had not yet lost their 
green coloring, the leaves in the 
woods were only just on the turn, 
and the apples, red and yellow, 
clung to the trees in the orchards. 
Our way lay through the Province 
of Normandy, rich, prosperous, cul- 
tivated, that speaks always of busy 
rural life, comfort, content and the 
good return of work well done. We 
watched the snug homesteads as 
we flew past them, the mills on the 
river banks, the rows of trim pop- 
lars, the chateaux nestling against 
backgrounds of woods, the long 
vistas of open glade, the picturesque 
villages guarded by their old 
churches, and we wondered was 
ever Norman so misguided as to 
leave his own countryside and seek 
fickle fortune in the maze of a city. 
Yet, no doubt, there are many Nor- 
man emigrants eking out their live- 
lihoods in slums, deafened by ma- 
chinery, and pressed on by that ter- 
rible struggle to live that a strangely 
perverse world calls life. 

Three hours and a half brought 
us to our destination, the train 
stopped, and a porter called out 
“Lisieux.” We were soon on the 
platform, and handing over our 
meager luggage to a facteur, we 
followed him to the exit. Here we 
were beset by several cab-drivers, 


offering to take us to different ho- 
tels. “Mesdames it is but five min- 
utes from the Carmel!” “It is in 
the same street mesdames!” “It is 
the very nearest hotel mesdames.” 
The drivers had taken it for granted 
that we had come on pilgrimage to 
visit the shrine of the Little Flower 
of Lisieux. They were right, but 
somehow we had not expected the 
object of our visit to be thus at 
once discovered, or that Sister 
Teresa had already established her- 
self commercially in her home 
town. But before long we found 
that she had indeed “made” Li- 
sieux. This old Norman town with 
its ancient buildings, its picturesque 
situation, its historical associations, 
possessed many things to attract 
the tourist. But the tourist had not 
come. Then a young girl lived for 
twenty years a retired life within 
its walls, and died in the odor of 
sanctity. Immediately her name 
was carried through the world, and 
people from every quarter of the 
globe crowded to her tomb. In life, 
outside a small circle of friends, 
she was unknown, in death, her 
reputation went everywhere. 

We drove along the streets of the 
town, narrow, twisting and lined 
by many old houses. We crossed 
the river, and saw the women hard 
at work washing clothes—Norman 
women seem always to be washing 
clothes—and turned into the Rue 
de Caen, passed the church of St. 
Desir and stopped at a Porte Co- 
chére in the wall of a large build- 
ing. This was the Abbey of the 
Benedictine nuns, where we had ar- 
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ranged to stop during our short 
visit. The door was open and we 
entered the porterie and found our- 
selves opposite another great black 
door locked and barred. The ring- 
ing of a bell brought the portress to 
the guichet, and after inspecting us 
through it, she opened the side en- 
trance and admitted us into a court- 
yard surrounded by buildings and 
planted with lime trees. This Ab- 
bey was founded nearly nine hun- 
dred years ago by the sister of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and still bears 
the same arms as those of England. 
It was a Royal Institution, and the 
Abbess was always appointed by 
letters patent from the _ king. 
With the Revolution, the royal pre- 
rogative passed away, and there was 
no one to appoint the abbess. 
Hence, since the days of Louis XVI., 
there has never been another. The 
nuns were driven away at the time 
of the Great Revolution, but man- 
aged somehow to keep up their 
Benedictine life until more peace- 
ful times enabled them to return to 
Lisieux. After the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century,—during 
which Lisieux played a part, be- 
ing successively possessed by each 
party—dames pensionnaires were 
received in the convent and the 
apartments then set aside for them 
are still lived in by their succes- 
sors. 

We were conducted through the 
courtyard to the old building oppo- 
site, and led up a twisting stone 
stairway, built out from the house, 
to our rooms. The stairs opened 
into an ante-room which led to two 
bedrooms, one off the other. The 


floors were of red brick, the beds 
stood in wooden alcoves, the furni- 
ture was simple, solid and ancient, 
and the windows were fitted with 
small panes of tinted glass. An old- 
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the place. 
These rooms had not been altered 
for years, and how many dames 
pensionnaires must have inhabited 
them through the checkered cen- 


world air pervaded 


turies of France’s history! We had 
not long been in our quarters when 
we heard the sound of clogged feet 
approaching. A silence, and then 
steps without clogs mounting the 
stairs. A sister came in holding a 
basket carrier of several tiers with 
four metal receptacles. She opened 
a little cupboard near the door 
which we had not noticed, and 
drew out a white cloth, glasses, 
plates, and laid the table in the cen- 
ter of the room with our luncheon. 
We were soon seated at our meal,— 
welcome after our early start and 
journey. We did justice to the fare 
provided and to the Normandy 
cider, with which no other cider can 
compare. It is the custom in the 
abbey for the lady lodgers to live 
apart, and take their meals in their 
own rooms. Those who are ac- 
quainted meet when they wish, but 
there is no common life. 

It was still early in the afternoon 
when we started off to make our 
pilgrimage to the cemetery. A taxi- 
cab—to save time—took us there 
quickly, and we passed the out- 
skirts of the town and mounted a 
road on the hillside between high 
hedges and under shady trees. All 
along the way there were people 
coming and going, for it was the 
week of “Le Jour des Morts’’—a 
Festival that no Revolution in 
France has ever interfered with— 
the only day in the year when the 
departed take the first place, and 
the living all bring their tributes to 
the dead. The Communal Cemetery 
of Lisieux is on a hill, and over- 
looks a stretch of country dotted 
with farms and buildings out of 
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view of the town. At the iron gate- 
way we parted with our taxi, and 
turned into the central path that 
divides the upper and lower grave- 
yards. Where was the tomb we 
sought? We did not know, nor did 
we wish to ask, preferring to let in- 
spiration lead us to the right spot— 
and it did—for after continuing the 
central way to the end, mounting 
the steps to the higher ground, and 
walking down another alley we 
caught sight of a railed enclosure 
where was a grave smothered in 
masses of white flowers. We ap- 
proached and saw a placard with 
the words “Carmelite Cemetery.” 
A simple white cross, taller than the 
others, bore the name of Sister 
Teresa, the dates of her birth and 
death, and this inscription: “Je 
veux passer mon ciel a faire du bien 
sur la terre.”’* The grave could not 
be seen, for flowers growing in pots; 
lilies, chrysanthemums, every white 
flower in season covered it and sur- 
rounded the cross almost to the 
summit. Pictures, beads, statues, 
little notes—simple ezx-votos and 
petitions were tied to the flowers. 
A notice-board attached to the iron 
railing forbade the lighting of can- 
dles. In another corner of this little 
cemetery, on the right hand, oppo- 
site the entrance, Sainte Thérése 
was first laid to rest—but in 1910 
her coffin was exhumed and placed 
in a bricklined grave. Several peo- 
ple were kneeling round the tomb, 
both men and women, old and 
young, all of them engrossed in 
their prayers, undisturbed by the 
coming and going around them. 
Some of them seemed in deep grief, 
and were no doubt asking Teresa to 
shift the burden that weighed too 
heavily upon them. The place had 


1*I wish to pass my heaven, doing good 
upon the earth.” 
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something of the character of a 
chapel—peaceful, reverend, hushed. 
An old man takes care of the tomb, 
and he owes this charge by which 
he gains his livelihood, to St. Teresa. 
Some years ago when quite desti- 
tute, he came up hither to pray and 
ask the little Saint to come to his 
aid, as otherwise he would be un- 
able to live. She did not keep him 
very long waiting for an answer. 
On his return to the town he was 
met by a messenger summoning 
him to the convent. He went there, 
and the prioress asked him to look 
after the nun’s cemetery. All 
through the year the grave is vis- 
ited by people from many lands. 
We gathered a few blossoms from 
the tomb, and left it while it was 
still bathed in the afternoon sun- 
shine,—a glowing spot of white in 
that city of the dead. We retraced 
our steps to the entrance, passing 
on our way a vault surmounted 
by a stone cross where lie the par- 
ents, grandparents of St. Teresa, 
and the four little brothers who 
died in infancy. 
This was the inscription: 


Famille Martin 
O Crux Ave 
Spes unicez. 

“La race des justes sera benie.” 
Ici repose les parents de Sceur 
Thérése de Enfant Jésus et de la 
Sainte Face.? 


We walked back to the town to 
visit the next station of our pil- 
grimage, the Carmelite convent in 
the Rue Livarot. The chapel is 
separated from the street by a 
courtyard and an iron gate and 


2The Martin Family. Hail Holy Cross, 
our Only Hope. “The race of the just is 


blessed.” Here repose the relatives of Sister 
Teresa of the Child Jesus and of the Holy 
Face.” 
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railings. A small door in the right, 
open during the greater part of the 
day, leads through. It is an attrac- 
tive little chapel,—simple, plain, 
undecorated, and very quiet. The 
walls are painted a deep cream, 
and on the right of the sanctuary a 
large black grille shuts off the nun’s 
choir. To this chapel Teresa often 
came as a child with her father. 
Here she assisted at the religious 
profession of her sisters, and here 
took place her own. The lamp, the 
candlesticks, the brasses were pol- 
ished, and the flowers arranged 
upon the altar, many a time by her 
hands when she was sacristan. Here 
too she lay in death when the last 
offices were said over her. To the 
right of the courtyard is the por- 
terie where souvenirs of Teresa and 
pious objects can be obtained, and 
where a Seur Tourniére attends on 
the pilgrims. She has plenty to do, 
—so many come. But heavier la- 
bors are carried on within the con- 
vent, for the daily post bag contains 
on an average two hundred letters. 
From the porterie a passage leads 
to the parlors,—small, severe, 
whitewashed rooms with a table, 
and a few chairs and a curtained 
grille occupying one whole wall. 
Teresa was often in these rooms 
when she came to visit the sisters 
on the days of “les parloirs des 
familles.” Then she too passed to 
the other side of the grille, and in 
her turn received her father, Léonie 
and Céline. Pauline the “Petite 
Mére”’ of Teresa is now the Prioress 
of the convent. 

From the Carmelite Convent our 
road next took us to Les Buisson- 
nets which represents the earlier 
stage of Teresa’s career. We went 
past the old Church of Saint 
Jacques and into the Boulevard 
Herbet Fournet, where under the 
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shady trees, the Martin family often 
walked. Some distance down the 
Boulevard a narrow laneway, be- 
tween two high brick walls leads up 
a steep incline. Gardened resi- 
dences open through the walls on 
either side, and at last we came to 
one that bore on a sign-board the 
name of “Les Buissonnets.” The 
grilled door opened in response to 
a bell and we found ourselves in an 
enclosure—half garden, half shrub- 
bery—with a house in the center. 
The dwelling is a small red brick 
villa of two stories, and an attic 
similar to those so often lived in by 
the smaller French bourgeoisie. 
The present entrance door led in 
Teresa’s day into a kitchen, now 
converted into a vestibule. The 
large open fireplace is still there. 
In its chimney corner Teresa as 
a child used to place her little 
shoes on Christmas Eve for the 
good Santa Claus who never 
failed to bring her presents. She 
refers to this incident in a little 
verse: 


“J’aimais a poser chaque année 
Mes souliers dans la cheminée, 
Accourant des que j’étais éveillée 
Je chantais la féte du ciel, Noél.’”* 


To the right of this hall, through 
a glass window, can be seen the din- 
ing-room with its waxed floor and 
oak furniture, as it was in the old 
days. Teresa’s own room upstairs 
is now an oratory. In the alcove 
stands an altar in the place of the 
bed, and a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary on a pedestal against the 
wall recalls the one, now in the Car- 
melite Convent, that smiled at the 
little girl. “La Vierge s’est avancée 


3I loved my little shoe to grace, 

Each Christmas in the chimney-place; 

To find it there at morn, how swift I'd race! 
The feast of heaven, I hailed it well; Noél! 




















vers moi et m’a souri.’”* On the 
attic story is the belvedere where 
the family spent so much of their 
time. Here M. Martin read and 
wrote, and his daughters worked. 
Another attic at the back of the 
belvedere has a marble slab on the 
wall with this indication: “C’est 
dans cette mansarde que Thérése 
jeune fille aimait a se retirer pour 
Vétude. Elle y avait une voliére, un 
aquarium et elle y cultivait des 
fleurs au bord de la fenétre.’*® It 
was from a window close to this 
that the girl saw an appearance of 
her father—absent from Lisieux at 
the time,—crossing the garden be- 
low, bent, ill and aged, and his face 
as though veiled,—a warning of the 
illness that he was to have ten years 
later. This little verse is to be 
found among her writings: 


J’aimais encore au belvedére,— 
Monde de vive lumiére, 
A recevoir les doux baisers d'un 


pére, 
A caresser ses blancs cheveux 
neigeuz.® 


A cupboard on the stairway con- 
tains many things that belonged to 
Teresa—a game of drafts, a bird- 
cage, dolls, toys, an ivory crucifix, 
a baby’s armchair, a prie-Dieu, les- 
son books, the Catechism of the 
Diocese, a writing table with pen, 


4“The Blessed Virgin came towards me and 
smiled.” 
5Into this garret Teresa, as a young girl, 
loved to retire for study. She had here a bird 
cage and an aquarium, and she grew flowers 
on the window sill. 
6I loved, upon the terrace fair, 
My father’s reveries to share; 
To feel his gentle kisses on my hair. 
I loved that father—who shall tell how well! 
The Poems of the Little Flower have been 
rather liberally translated and rendered into 
English verse by Susan L. Emery, from whose 
version we quote these two stanzas. In Tue 


Carnortic Wort for May, 1925, may be found 
an article on the poetry of the Little Flower, 
by Father Blunt, with some of his own ex- 
cellent translations. 
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ink-bottle, blotting-book,—all these 
things had been used by Teresa in 
her childhood. 

The second half of the garden is 
reached by a door at the back of the 
house—and here again we find a 
memory of Teresa’s childish days. 
In the wall of a laundry building 
which stands at the extreme end of 
the garden, is a recess built into the 
wall and closed with a_ shutter. 
Here is arranged a crib with statues 
of the Holy Family, a cow, a don- 
key, and two half-burnt minia- 
ture pink candles, lit for the last 
time over forty years ago by 
Teresa. Below the crib was the 
child’s garden, a _ semi-circular 
flower-bed planted now with white 
pansies. 

The Martins had originally lived 
at Alencgon, and came to Lisieux 
only on the retirement of M. Martin 
from business, when Teresa was 
already four years old. For more 
than ten years Les Buissonnets was 
the home of the Little Flower. In 
1889 the place passed out of the 
hands of the family and was inhab- 
ited successively by various people. 
All manner of changes were made. 
The house was altered, the furni- 
ture dispersed, trees in the garden 
cut down,—in fact the little prop- 
erty was no longer the same. Later 
on, by a fortunate change Madame 
La Néele, née Jeanne Guérin, first 
cousin of Teresa, was able to ob- 
tain possession of it, and with 
the help of her recollections and 
the recollections of Teresa’s sisters, 
it was restored in so far as possible 
to its former appearance. Some of 
the old furniture was recovered, 
other pieces were made like those 
that were lost, the garden was re- 
arranged and trees planted to re- 
place those gone, till at last Les 
Buissonnets became again the little 
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home that had been the playground 
of Teresa’s happy childhood. From 
Les Buissonnets we returned to the 
boulevard and made our way to the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre. This is a 
beautiful old Gothic building, the 
first in that style raised in Nor- 
mandy. It was begun in 1141 and 
not finished till 1215. In the fif- 
teenth century the Chapel of the 
apse was restored by Pierre 
Cauchon, bishop of Lisieux, who 
had been one of the condemnatory 
judges of St. Joan of Arc. Perhaps 
he thought by this monument to ex- 
piate his unjust, unchristian, and 
unpatriotic judgment. At all events 
he ordered his body to be buried in 
this chapel, and there it awaits the 
day when he will receive a judg- 
ment, more merciful let us hope, 
than the one he gave. Another his- 
torical incident is associated with 
this cathedral, for it was the scene 
of the marriage of Henry II. of Eng- 
land with Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
We glanced up the length of the 
nave with its severe and beautiful 
lines, its graceful pillars, and great 
arches, its gray stone softened with 
incense and the smoke of torches 
into many somber hues. Then we 
went up the right aisle to a chapel 
near the high altar, now that of St. 
Anthony of Padua. In this chapel 
were the seats of the Martins, and 
Sunday after Sunday, they came 
thither to assist at the parochial 
Mass. This spot was out of earshot 
of the pulpit and when the sermon 
began, M. Martin, holding Teresa 
by the hand sought another place 
in the nave. The congregation 
grew accustomed to watch for the 
two, the old, white-haired man, and 
the little girl with her long fair ring- 
lets, and drew back always to let 
them pass. It was late by the time 
we had finished our visit to the 


Cathedral, and when we emerged 
into the Place Thiers the old epis- 
copal palace was already darkened, 
and long black shadows swept 
across the Martignan Court. So we 
retraced our steps homewards along 
the Grand Rue and into the Rue de 
Caen until we were back again at 
the great doorway of the abbey. 
Up to the time of the expulsion of 
the religious orders from France 
there had been a school at the 
abbey. Here Teresa Martin, during 
four and a half years, had come as 
an extern pupil. Many of the nuns 
had known her, and one of them 
who had prepared the child for her 
first communion came in the eve- 
ning to visit us. She remembered 
well the little girl with her long, 
fair curls so carefully arranged by 
her sisters, and her big, wide-open 
blue eyes. Teresa was quiet, gentle, 
and very sensitive, and did not care 
much for games, but she possessed 
the art of a story-teller, and the 
other children gathered round her 
under the trees in the courtyard to 
listen to the many tales she could 
relate. The child seemed to make 
no friendships with her compan- 
ions; all her thoughts were centered 
round her family. Indeed the mis- 
tress never made any recommenda- 
tion to her without first finding out 
what was the opinion of her elder 
sisters. “Does Pauline think that? 
Then you had better do it.” Though 
not a brilliant student, Teresa ap- 
plied herself to her lessons, but she 
always found a difficulty in arith- 
metic and composition. Even when 
a big girl she made many faults of 
grammar, which found their way 
later into her letters. But curiously 
when she came to write the story 
of her life the manuscript did not 
require a single correction. At 
thirteen years of age, Teresa Mar- 














tin left the Abbaye Pensionnat to 
continue her education at home. 

“And now, mesdames, I must 
leave you,” said the nun. “I hope 
you have all you want and that you 
may pass a good night. If you wish 
to assist at the divine office you 
may do so; the bell rings at eight 
o’clock.” 

We availed ourselves of the invi- 
tation, and at the appointed hour 
went down and across the court- 
yard to the chapel—a large plain 
building with an iron uncurtained 
grille across the rails. The nuns 
filed in two by two, taking their 
places on either side and the office 
began. The chant went on—slow 
and measured—psalm following 
psalm in the long-drawn sonor- 
ous Latin that is the Benedictine 
usage. And thus it had been for 
every night—but for a short in- 
terval—during almost nine cen- 
turies. When the office was over 
the lights were extinguished and 
the nuns filed out as they had come. 
We then groped our way to our 
apartments, feeling along the cold 
stone wall of the ante-chapel, and 
down the steps and back through 
the courtyard to our own little 
stairway, where a veilleuse hanging 
on a hook gave us a glimmer of 
light. 

The next morning one of the 
dames pensionnaires, who had been 
a class companion of Teresa, took 
us through the old pensionnat, 
showing us what had been the re- 
fectory, and the Children of Mary’s 
Chapel. This latter was arranged 


as it had been in Teresa’s day. She 
pointed out to us two letters—B 
and M—scratched on the polished 
floor—Teresa had written them, 
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and when asked by the mistress 
why she had done so, and what the 
letters meant, she had replied: 
“That, Madame, you will know only 
in Heaven.” We went down to the 
porterie and saw the bench where 
M. Martin sat waiting so often for 
Teresa, when he came to fetch her 
home. The portress, a lay sister 
who had held the office for forty- 
five years, held out a bunch of keys, 
brilliant from long usage, and indi- 
cating the longest, said it was the 
key that many times had let Teresa 
in and out. “She was a good child, 
quiet, well mannered and obedient 
and gave me no trouble, and unlike 
many of the others she never spoke 
in the vestiaire.” Our guide next 
took us to the large chapel and 
showed us the place Teresa Martin 
had occupied—the second seat in 
the right hand side near the rails. 
At the opening of the grille she had 
made her First Communion given 
by the present chaplain of the con- 
vent. 

“It must be strange for you who 
knew Teresa and played with her 
to realize what she has become,” we 
said. 

“Yes, it is, one cannot easily be- 
lieve that a person known to us in 
ordinary life, should be a Saint. 
Still we who knew her, do pray to 
her—though indeed she treats us 
as she treats her own family.” 

“And how is that?” 

“Her cousin—a doctor who comes 
here—says she never obtains any 
mere worldly thing for her rela- 
tions.” 

“That is rather hard. But let 
us hope she treats the pilgrims who 
visit her shrine, a little more 
kindly.” 














SOME NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S CATHOLICITY. 


By H. P. Russet. 


HE old moated manor hall of 
Baddesley Clinton in Warwick- 
shire is in many respects the most 
interesting of the old-world homes 
of England. “Badde’s ley” signifies 
Badde’s clearance in the forest, and 
shows by the name of Badde, its 
founder, that it is of Saxon founda- 
tion. “Clinton” was added by a 
subsequent owner of that name. 
As seen to-day, it is, for the most 
part, a fifteenth century building, 
retaining its Norman moat. It has 
never been out of Catholic posses- 
sion. In its muniment room are 
preserved original documents dat- 
ing as far back as the middle of 
the twelfth century. From these 
we obtain an earlier account of the 
Shakespeare family than is gener- 
ally known. They show that the 
Shakespeares were tenants of the 
manor of Baddesley in the four- 
teenth century. In 1389, Adam 
Shakespeare, described as “filius et 
heres Adé de Oldediche,” held lands 
by military service in the locality 
still so named. This Adam the 
younger died in 1414, leaving a 
widow named Alice, and a _ son, 
named John, who, on attaining his 
majority, succeeded to the property, 
held it in 1425 and as late as 1441. 
By whom he was succeeded is not 
clear. But it is more than probable 
that Ralph and Richard Shake- 
speare, who held lands called Great 
Chedwyns, in the eastern part of 
this same manor of Baddesley in 
1465, were his sons. 
These particulars we owe to the 
records so carefully and continu- 
ously preserved from the twelfth 





century at Baddesley Clinton Hall. 
They are valuable in view of the fact 
that in the pedigree compiled by A. 
W. Cornelius Hallen in 1885, the 
earliest names recorded are those 
of Thomas Shakespeare of Balsalt, 
and his wife Alice, under date 1486, 
who, according to this pedigree, 
were the grandparents of Richard 
of Snitterfield, the father of John 
Shakespeare, likewise of Snitter- 
field, who was the father of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare the Poet of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, to which place his 
father came not long after 1550. 
Oldediche—the first named of 
our Shakespeare residences—lies 
near’ the northern boundary of the 
manor of Baddesley. Its fourteenth 
century homestead still stands, but 
is now much decayed, and for its 
preservation has for the most part 
on the outside been cased in red 
brick; and, as its old stone mul- 
lioned windows have unfortunately 
given place to modern wooden 
sashes, it looks on the outside like 
a modern brick house, and, but for 
its old entrance door, is easily 
passed unobserved. On entering, 
however, much of interest is seen. 
The present writer some years since 
ventured on a visit, and was gra- 
ciously received by its Protestant 
tenant. On stating the object of his 
visit, he was ushered along a pas- 
sage, partitioned out of the great 
kitchen, into a parlor to the left, 
paneled throughout up to the roof in 
richly carved dark oak, and roofed 
with solid dark oak ‘beams across 
its white plastered ceiling. From 
an adjoining room, likewise pan- 
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eled, he was led by the original oak 
stairs to the upper story of the 
house, each room of which retains 
its old oak door and undulating oak 
floor. One of these rooms retains 
a hiding hole, apparently scooped 
out of the great thickness of the 
wall and large enough only for one 
person standing upright. This hid- 
ing hole is now exposed to view. 
Another of these rooms, small, of 
oblong shape, with niches along one 
of its sides, was described with awe 
and mystery as “the oratory where 
the Catholics used to say their 
prayers.” A steep and narrow oak 
staircase gave entrance into a room 
immediately under the slope of the 
roof, and it was perhaps here that 
Mass was said in the times of per- 
secution of religion. A spacious 
loft adjoining it, entered by stairs 
outside the house, but with a secret 
entrance from within also, affords 
access to a hiding place spacious 
enough to conceal as many as ten 
persons, beside and behind the 
great kitchen chimney. 

This old-world dwelling and 
home of the Shakespeares from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
was probably familiar to the Poet. 
From thence he may on occasion 
have gone into the forest of Arden, 
where he laid most of his scenes in 
As You Like It, and where it was 
said he loved to roam. And a ques- 
tion suggests itself as to why he 
roamed there. Was it for the mere 
sake of roaming and love of the for- 
est for the purpose, or had he also 
definite objects in view? He lived 
in the times of persecution of the 
Catholic religion, when Catholics 
had to seek and obtain its benefits 
in private. It is more than probable 
that recusants, and_ especially 
priests, Franciscans in particular, 
were in hiding in the forest. From 


them he could obtain the sacra- 
ments, if he so desired, and, at the 
same time, information for the pro- 
duction of his plays. The recesses 
of the forest, indeed, were said to 
be haunted by robbers. But these 
outlaws would have no temptation 
to prey upon indigent recusants. 
They would but regard them as 
fellow outlaws, and with more 
sympathy for their religion, which 
they themselves probably still pro- 
fessed, than for the religion of the 
State with which they were at war. 
Like Robin Hood and his merry 
men of old, they would doubtless 
welcome a recusant friar priest and 
his friends amongst them. 

All this of course is mere con- 
jecture. But that William Shake- 
speare remained a Catholic is much 
more than likely. His father suf- 
fered as “a Popish recusant” in re- 
duced circumstances, though pre- 
viously well off. In Queen Mary’s 
reign he held municipal office, at a 
time when Protestants were rigor- 
ously excluded from such office. A 
document, supposed to have been 
subsequently found under the tiles 
of a house in Stratford, which had 
once been his, contains his spiritual 
testament as a Catholic. Such testa- 
ments were undoubtedly common 
among Catholics in the sixteenth 
century. Mary Arden, his wife, and 
the poet’s mother, belonged to a 
family that remained conspicu- 
ously Catholic throughout the reign 
of Elizabeth. In relation to the 
poet’s education, Gillow in his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary records that 
he was “reared up” by a Benedic- 
tine monk, Dom Thomas Coombe, 
from the year 1572, that is, from 
the age of eight years. This doubt- 
less accounts for his intimate 
knowledge of things Catholic, and 
especially Catholic philosophy. 
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That he remained a Catholic, 
whether a good or at times a lax 
one, seems likewise abundantly ev- 
ident from his writings, despite 
much that is quoted from them to 
the contrary. In these writings 
Catholic rites and usages are intro- 
duced and treated with such deli- 
cacy and fitness of language as only 
a Catholic familiar and in sympathy 
with the Church’s mind and mode 
of expression could, or indeed 
would, in that essentially ribald 
Protestant age employ. In Knight’s 
Biography of Shakespeare, we read: 
“In an age when the prejudices of 
the multitude were flattered and 
stimulated by abuse and ridicule of 
the ancient ecclesiastical character, 
Shakespeare always exhibits it so 
as to command respect and affec- 
tion.” And Thornbury, a very pro- 
nounced Protestant, in his Shake- 
speare’s England, admits that “it is 
indeed true that he (Shakespeare) 
always mentioned the Old Faith 
with a certain yearning fondness.” 

In All’s Well that Ends Well, 
for instance, the poet speaks of the 
patronage of Our Lady as more 
powerful than that of any Angel, 
and of “her prayers, whom Heaven 
delights to hear and loves to grant.” 
In Measure for Measure, he praises 
Virginity; and here, as in Much Ado 
about Nothing, and elsewhere, he 
introduces monks, friars and nuns 
with reverence and appreciation as 
wise and kind advisers of erring 
and penitent humanity, and this, 
be it remembered, in an age when 
monks and nuns were the special 
subjects of Protestant slander, and 
by a Protestant would have been 
introduced in quite another guise. 
In Henry V. he gives us a Catholic 
hero who conforms his public con- 
duct to Catholic principles, and be- 
lieves in prayer, fasting, alms-deeds 


and pious foundations as benefit- 
ing the souls in purgatory. And in 
Hamlet he gives us an exposition 
of the doctrine of purgatory in pa- 
thetic and well instructed Catholic 
terms. 

His Catholicism was accordingly 
defended by Richard Simpson, the 
great student of Elizabethan liter- 
ature, who figures largely in Wil- 
frid Ward’s Life of Cardinal New- 
man as for some years Editor of 
the Rambler. In 1858 he contrib- 
uted to the Rambler three articles 
devoted to this defense. We owe a 
like defense to Father Sebastian of 
the Oratory. They defended the 
poet’s Catholicism against the ob- 
jections to it usually cited by Prot- 
estants in relation to three of his 
plays, namely, King John, Henry 
Vi., and Henry VIII. 

The anti-papal language of King 
John, observes Father Bowden, in 
answer to the Protestant objection, 
is congruous enough in the mouth 
of a royal villain, but there is no 
warrant for saying that the poet 
was in sympathy with it. This 
play, moreover, is an adaptation by 
Shakespeare of an earlier drama en- 
titled The Troublesome Reign of 
King John, by an author unknown, 
“Written,” says Richard Simpson, 
“to glorify Protestantism and vilify 
the ancient faith.” It teemed with 
virulent Protestant prejudice and 
passion, and ribald stories of monks 
and nuns, and made King John 
prophesy the coming of Henry VIII., 
as a hero to humble the pride of 
Rome. What did Shakespeare do 
with it? Simpson answers: “Every 
sentence in the old play which re- 
flected upon any Catholic doctrine, 
or misrepresented any Catholic 
practice, he has swept out.” 

In Henry VI. Cardinal Beaufort 
is referred to by Protestants in ob- 

















jection to Shakespeare’s Catholi- 
cism. All that need be answered is 
that it is doubtful how far its First 
Part is really Shakespeare’s, and as 
to Beaufort’s “indulgences to sin,” 
these were not ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, but licenses of immunity to 
certain privileged houses of ill fame 
within his jurisdiction with refer- 
ence to income, and it was quite 
right in Shakespeare as a Catholic 
to condemn his conduct. 

Equally right was it in him to 
condemn the conduct of Cardinal 
Wolsey, as he does in Henry VIII., 
in common with all the Catholics of 
the day, notably Blessed Edmund 
Campion. Of this play, so fre- 
quently quoted by objectors to the 
Poet’s Catholicism, on account of 
Cranmer’s prophecy at the end of 
it, Richard Simpson writes: “Dr. 
Doéllinger once told me that he 
thought the play of Henry VIII. to 
be a striking evidence of the Cath- 
olic opinions of Shakespeare. This 
I think will appear to be a just view 
to anyone who takes the trouble to 
reflect what kind of thing Decker 
Munday, or Marlow, or the author 
of the Troublesome Reign, would 
have made of it. Any one of them 
would have made the Reformation 
the heroic act of his reign; would 
have made Katherine and her 
daughter Mary pale before Anne 
Boleyn and her daughter Elizabeth; 
would have glorified the Seymours; 
and would have made the drama as 
tall a bully to the Catholics as the 
monument on Fish Hill was before 
its lying inscription was hacked 
out.” And of Cranmer’s prophecy 
at the baptism of Elizabeth in the 
Fifth and closing Act of the play, he 
writes: “This is the only piece of 
unquestionable Protestantism in 
Shakespeare’s plays. But there is 
a general consensus of the most 
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authoritative critics—Charles Col- 
lins the only considerable dissen- 
tient—that the Fifth Act of Henry 
V/I1., with the exception of Scene 
I., is not Shakespeare’s at all, but 
an addition of Fletcher’s. Its gen- 
uineness is rejected on the grounds 
of its meter, style, and evident dis- 
connection with the four preceding 
Acts.” This Fifth Act, indeed, is 
glaringly informed by an entirely 
different ethos from the rest of the 
play, where, as Father Bowden ob- 
serves, “our whole sympathy is 
evoked exclusively on behalf of the 
deposed Queen, and our indigna- 
tion is aroused at the shameless 
wrong done her. Yet Henry, the 
perpetrator of this iniquity, the 
ruthless sacrificer of a fine and 
noble wife, for a licentious caprice, 
euphemistically termed conscience, 
Anne his accomplice in the evil 
deed, ‘a spleeny Lutheran,’ and 
Cranmer, the servile minister of 
their passions, under the cloak of 
religion, are all three, without ex- 
planation, repentance, or any justi- 
fying cause, crowned in the Fifth 
Act with the full blaze of early 
glory and the promise of happi- 
ness.” In truth, this addition of 
Fletcher’s, by the very violence of 
its contrast does but serve to supply 
another forcible argument in favor 
of Shakespeare’s Catholicism. The 
poet was on the Catholic side; 
Fletcher on the Protestant. 

Carlyle, indeed, in his Lectures 
on Heroes, accounts Shakespeare 
“the noblest product of Middle-Age 
Catholicism.” This estimate, how- 
ever, can scarcely be said to be ap- 
plicable at all times to the Poet’s 
practice as a Catholic. His daugh- 
ters were not only baptized, as he 
himself had been, in the parish 
church, but were brought up, alas, 
as Protestants. And though Bap- 
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tism was then the one legal means 
of registration of birth, this scarcely 
excuses his act in standing god- 
father in 1608, when he was forty- 
four years of age, to the child of a 
Protestant, as the parish register 
shows he did not scruple to do. Six 
years later, he entertained a 
preacher at his house, “the New 
Place,” apparently at the expense 
of the municipality; though this of 
course cannot be said to have 
involved sympathy with the preach- 
er’s Protestantism. The same may 
be said with regard to his continued 
intimacy with Ben Johnson after 
the latter’s disgraceful apostasy. 
The like also in relation to the fact 
recently brought to light by the re- 
searches of Dr. Wallace of Ne- 
braska, who tells us that the poet 
resided for six years (1598-1604), 
when in London, at the house of 
Christopher Mountjoy, a refugee 
French Protestant. There are vague 
hints preserved by tradition also 
concerning the Poet’s somewhat 
dissolute morals; and certainly the 
morality of the Sonnets, or Venus 
and Adonis, and elsewhere is of a 
loose character. 

Nothing can be made of his burial 
in the parish church, however. The 
same kind of thing sometimes hap- 
pens even now, when, for instance, 
Catholics are buried in Protestant 
family vaults or graves. The pres- 
ent writer was recently sent to a 
distance by his bishop to receive 
into the Catholic Church one who 
had been a parishioner of his 
former Anglican ministry, and now 
expressed a wish, on what proved 
to be his deathbed, to become a 
Catholic. The bishop subsequently 
wrote that since the man’s Protes- 
tant relations so little understood 
the situation, he had directed that 
the burial service should be said in 


the death chamber. The body was 
then taken to the parish church- 
yard, four miles distant, for burial 
in the family grave, no priest, pre- 
sumably attending it. The high- 
church Anglican rector of the par- 
ish, successor to the present writer, 
may have been informed of the dead 
man’s reception and of the burial 
service in the room in which he 
died, and in consequence may have 
refrained from a_ second burial 
service; yet it is possible that he 
applied the Anglican rite, and with 
ritualistic adjuncts. He was sub- 
sequently informed of the reception 
by his successor, however, and 
wrote a very friendly reply, appar- 
ently with knowledge of it, though 
without saying what he had, or had 
not done. 

That the poet, though in like 
manner buried in the parish church 
of Stratford-on-Avon, died a Cath- 
olic, we learn from a note to a bio- 
graphical notice of him in the col- 
lection of William Fullman. This 
note was supplied by one Richard 
Davies, rector of Saperton in Glou- 
cestershire until 1708. The date of 
its entry is not precisely known, 
except that it was written subse- 
quently to 1688, seventy-two years 
after the Poet’s death. The note 
runs: “He dyed a Papyst.” Halli- 
well-Phillips alludes to it as “the 
casual note of provincial hear- 
say.” Tradition, therefore, favors 
Shakespeare’s Catholicism, and we 
may accordingly believe that what- 
ever, and for how long soever, his 
lapses from time to time, he who 
knew the Catholic religion so inti- 
mately, and so strikingly sympa- 
thized with what he knew, did not 
on his deathbed fail to avail him- 
self of the ministry of a Catholic 
priest, and did not die “unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unaneld.” 

















WHITEWASHING SAINTS AND HEROES. 


By JoHun E. GRAHAM. 


N reading the Lives of some of 

the Saints or of eminent ec- 
clesiastical personages, one some- 
times wonders whether it would 
not be more correct to style them 
romances rather than biographies. 
Much of our hagiography is very 
good poetry, but very poor history. 
The picture is idealized. Real and 
imagined beauties are elaborated 
and the subject’s defects,—warts, 
wrinkles, blotches, — eliminated. 
The result is not God’s creation, but 
the biographer’s. No doubt, if the 
subject of the biography could read 
his own “life,” he would find out 
both more and less about himself,— 
more of the angelic, less of the hu- 
man and real,—than he ever sus- 
pected. 

The policy of “whitewashing” in 
biography is paralleled in “pious” 
history. In consequence, history 
and biography written for purposes 
of edification, have fallen largely 
into contempt. All modern Cath- 
olic historians of any worth prefer 
to follow the excellent advice of 
Pope Leo XIII., which he, in turn 
borrowed from St. Ambrose, “Tell 
the truth! God has no need of a 
lie.” Even apart from a love of 
truth for its own sweet sake, it is 
decidedly the wiser policy to tell 
facts and paint characters just as 
they were, without fear or favor; 
for in this critical and curious age 
of ours, the truth is very likely to 
be brought to light sooner or later. 

It is particularly inexcusable to 
romance in treating of the lives of 
the Saints, when the biographer is 
not a simple, trustful, child-like 





peasant, but an educated man, a 
priest or a religious who ought to 
know better. There are those, not 
a few, who would most gladly, if 
they had their way, consign to the 
public bonfire all hagiographies or 
biographies of illustrious ecclesias- 
tics which are not of the expurgated 
or “whitewashed” variety. What 
they ask for their own reading, and 
think proper for the public, are 
not human accounts of human per- 
sonages, with their admixture of 
pure wheat and bits of chaff, with 
their combination of human vir- 
tues and human foibles, but plaster 
saints or de-humanized monstrosi- 
ties. But the more thoughtful peo- 
ple who read biographies, know 
well enough that the be-plastered 
and de-humanized “lives” are un- 
real. We see present-day saints 
walking amongst us,—sometimes 
even in the shape of a pastor,— 
and, while we admire deeply and 
appreciate fully their manifest vir- 
tues, we cannot but be sensible, at 
the same time, of their human fail- 
ings or weaknesses. Nor does that 
knowledge lessen the effect of their 
good example on persons of nor- 
mally sound judgment. 

I recall an incident told me by a 
Sister in charge of a large metro- 
politan hospital. A priest of a reg- 
ular order, a man famed for the 
genuine holiness of his life, had 
just finished hearing the quarterly 
confessions of the Sisters, when the 
Superioress got word that a patient 
was dying. So, as the man of God 
was yet in the house, she asked him 
if he would prepare the woman for 
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death. In the Sister’s own words: 
“I was dumbfounded at the way he 
took my suggestion. He was posi- 
tively peeved, maintaining that his 
superior had sent him to hear our 
confessions, and for nothing else, 
and that our own chaplain ought to 
attend to the patients. On my 
representing to him that there 
wasn’t a moment to lose, he finally 
consented to anoint the dying wom- 
an, but with such bad grace that I 
was half afraid it wouldn’t take.” 

Now, of course, this little inci- 
dent, so characteristic of human 
weakness, is not edifying, and, 
should the good man’s life ever 
come to be written, it is not likely 
that his fond biographer will in- 
clude it. Yet, without the episode, 
and others like it, his true life will 
never be written; the reader will 
never know him as he really was, 
a man of flesh and blood who, with 
all his indubitable virtue, was such 
a slave to the letter, so tied down 
by an exaggerated idea of rule and 
obedience (negative as well as posi- 
tive), that, if left to himself, he 
would unintentionally have run the 
risk of letting a Christian die with- 
out the last sacraments, because his 
superior had not expressly told him 
to administer them. 

Those who are familiar with the 
life of Cardinal Wiseman will re- 
call his deep disappointment and 
resentment when saintly “order” 
priests, whom he had brought in to 
work, as he thought, for the con- 
version of England, balked at the 
mention of active missionary serv- 
ice, because it was not in accord 
with their rule, or the set purpose 
of their founding. I am not dis- 


cussing here the right or the wrong 
of their demur, but it is surely 
touching to hear the great Car- 
dinal’s pathetic plaint: “The starv- 


ing children throughout the land 
are crying for bread—the bread of 
truth—and they refuse to give it 
them, because it is against their 
holy rule.” 

Biographers, of the more naive 
kind, catering to what they seem to 
think an insatiable popular appe- 
tite for “edifying” stories, some- 
times go so far as to provoke only 
ridicule. Witness, for example, the 
story of the eminent St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that, as a babe in arms, 
he attempted to swallow a bit of 
paper on which the “Hail Mary” 
was written, and that he shed bitter 
tears when he was balked of carry- 
ing out his pious design. Doubtless 
any healthy pagan child would have 
acted precisely as the baby Thomas 
did. It is the invariable custom of 
normal infants to test everything on 
which they get a grip—edible and 
inedible—by putting it into the 
mouth. And the infant Thomas of 
Aquin would have tried to devour 
the paper just the same had it con- 
tained the words of a ribald song; 
and would have cried just as vocif- 
erously if they tried to take it away 
from him. Or take the equally silly 
story of the infant St. Nicholas, who 
is solemnly reported to have re- 
frained from his mother’s breast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays! 

Were all saints painted humanly 
and naturally, their lives would 
have many more readers, and many 
more imitators. There are very 
many of the saints whom we ad- 
mire and reverence deeply; but 
somehow we can never get close to 
them, or bring them close to us, be- 
cause of their seeming detachment 
or aloofness, their apparent lack of 
the real human touch. The saints 
whom we not only admire and rev- 
erence, but love with genuine affec- 
tion are those like Francis of Assisi 




















and Vincent de Paul, who were 
thoroughgoing humans, and who 
could have said, with far better rea- 
son than the old pagan who first 
uttered the words: “Homo sum; 
nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 

No Catholic will question the 
statement that the best lives of the 
saints are to be found in God’s own 
inspired Word—the Bible. And 
most assuredly there is no fiction- 
izing, no glossing over, or “white- 
washing” in the sacred _ record. 
Doubtless the inspired writers ad- 
mired and reverenced the saints 
and heroes every whit as much as 
we, and probably, as men, those an- 
cient biographers were strongly 
tempted, now and then, to do a little 
judicious expurgating. But they 
always bravely conquered the 
temptation. The truth is, they 
could not have done otherwise, 
writing—as they did—under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit Who 
would not permit them to set down 
anything contrary to truth. Indeed 
the Author of the Biblical hagiog- 
raphy is none other than the All- 
wise, All-truthful God. And God, 
in His infinite wisdom and truth- 
fulness, painted His servants and 
friends just as they were, with their 
beauties and their blemishes, their 
lights and their shadows; with their 
heroic virtues and their petty hu- 
man meannesses, their great 
strength and their miserable weak- 
ness: the mother of us all, in her 
insatiable curiosity and vanity; our 
first father’s spinelessness; Noah’s 
drunkenness; Abraham’s cowardly 
lying and risking his wife’s chas- 
tity, to save his own skin; the con- 
temptible treachery of Rebecca and 
Jacob; Moses’ lack of trust in God, 
after all the proofs he had had of 
the divine protection; Aaron, high 
priest of Jehovah, countenancing 
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idolatry, through an unmanly fear 
for his life, or even his popularity; 
David, the specially loved of God, 
an adulterer and a homicide; the 
uxoriousness of Solomon the Wise; 
the vindictiveness of Elisha the 
prophet. And so throughout the 
whole catalogue of the saints of the 
Old Dispensation. 

Nor is this truth-telling policy 
confined to the ante-Christian era. 
Even when the truth cut deeply, 
and militated against the Cause 
which was dearer to them than their 
own lives, the evangelists never 
hesitated, for one instant, to show 
themselves in their true colors; tell- 
ing us, with all frankness, of their 
ignorance, their stupidity and hard- 
headedness, their grossly material- 
istic conceptions of the Messianic 
mission, their worldly ambitions, 
their childishly petty squables for 
precedence, their abject cowardice, 
their base desertion of the Master in 
His darkest hour, of the dastardly 
disloyalty of him whom Christ 
had honored above all the others by 
choosing him for His own successor 
and chief representative on earth. 
They tell us of their human dis- 
agreements, even after the coming 
of the Holy Spirit; of Peter’s weak- 
ness and temporizing in the inter- 
ests of the Judaizers, to such an ex- 
tent that Paul felt called upon to 
fling the truth into his very teeth. 

A leng series of very human por- 
traits indeed—all these—from Gen- 
esis to the Apocalypse. Yet these 
very human men, with all their hu- 
man faults and foibles, were great 
saints, dear friends of God. Nor 
does it appear that the recording of 
these discreditable human traits in 
the Biblical personages destroyed, 
or materially lessened, the rever- 
ence of either the Jewish or the 
Christian world for the general 
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character, the great and genuine 
virtues of these eminent saints and 
heroes. Where, then, can we pos- 
sibly find a better model for our 
Christian hagiography than these 
Scriptural biographies of which God 
Himself is Author? 

The well-meaning folk who favor 
expurgated biography, no doubt 
consider their policy eminently ju- 
dicious, and well calculated to 
avert scandal or disedification. 
But their wisdom is open to ques- 
tion. Not many readers of the ex- 
purgated hagiography will remain 
forever in their blissful ignorance 
—if blissful it be. There will come 
a time when they will discover the 
unvarnished truth; or when, per- 
haps, they will do a little thinking 
on their own account; and, when 
that time comes, those of them who 
are not much given to discriminat- 
ing, seeing so much untruth, or 
concealment of the truth, where 
they once thought there was noth- 
ing but truth, will probably throw 
the whole into the discard as a 
tissue of fables worthy of being set 
side by side with mythological leg- 
ends. Trust your readers, ye biog- 
raphers, just a little. Give them 
credit for a modicum of sense and 
judgment; and furnish them with 
pabulum suited to grown-ups. 

Even as regards children,—while, 
of course, no sane teacher would go 
out of his way to induct them into 
the knowledge of damaging truths 
—they may well be taught judi- 
ciously as much unpleasant truth 
as they need to know, to guard 
against a wrong impression. Cer- 
tainly the very least that can be de- 
manded is, not to tell them a down- 
right untruth, or—what amounts 
practically to the same thing—not 
to gloss over and whitewash to 
such an extent as to give them an 


entirely false notion of the saint 
or the hero. If you mislead or mis- 
inform children—no matter how 
good your motive—they will prob- 
ably find you out later in life; and, 
when they do, many of them will 
not stop to sift the wheat of fact or 
truth from the chaff of fiction and 
fable, but will rather distrust all 
historical teaching and, in their 
disgust and resentment, put it on a 
plane with their fairy tales and 
Santa Claus myths, with Red Rid- 
ing Hood and Jack of the Bean 
Stalk. This, I repeat, is not a hy- 
pothesis of mine; it is founded on 
observation and sad experience of 
the harm done by the apocryphal 
tales of pious and well-intentioned, 
but wrong-headed teachers. 

In fiction, too, which undertakes 
to portray a type or class under the 
guise of an imaginary character, 
there should always be verisimili- 
tude. The dramatis personae must 
be true to life, true to their type; 
real, natural, flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple, not mere automata or angels 
in disguise; genuine humans, with 
all their little inevitable human 
traits, even when such traits do not 
add greatly to their glory or their 
lovableness. 

To some, no doubt, all this will 
seem the tritest of the trite. Never- 
theless it does not appear so to 
some of our Catholic writers of fic- 
tion, if we are to base our opinion 
on their output. A _ short time 
since, a prominent publisher told 
the writer that the bringing out of 
Catholic novels is generally a los- 
ing venture. Why? Most probably 


because a great many writers are so 
wrapt up in their well-meant pur- 
pose of religious propaganda that 
they altogether forget or disregard 
the element of plausibility or proba- 
bility. The average Catholic reader, 























finding so many unreal, emascu- 
lated, milk-and-water characters, is 
apt to get the idea that all Catholic 
novels are much the same—Sunday 
School stories, goody-goody, impos- 
sible—and so he passes up all 
Catholic fiction. 

As a matter of fact, novels of the 
right sort—real human documents 
—do sell, and sell fairly well. 
There has never been any great 
difficulty in disposing of the Cath- 
olic fiction of Bazin, Crawford, 
Sienkiewicz, Sheehan, Bourget, 
Benson, Henry Harland, Katherine 
Tynan, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and 
others of the same stamp; proving 
clearly enough that, when Catholics 
get the proper material—red- 
blooded, man-sized stuff—they can 
appreciate it as well as any other 
class of readers. Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, speaking of Miss _ Isabel 
Clarke, whom she greatly admires, 
points out that, while her charac- 
ters are, in the main, natural and 
true enough, yet in one respect she 
falls into the serious blunder which 
I am deploring: “She draws her 
characters, unless they are priests, 
with delicacy and skill. Priests in 
fiction, especially in fiction written 
by Catholic women, are not clearly 
recognizable. They are always dig- 
nified and urbane. They always 
have well modulated voices. They 
are apt to combine a deep spiritual- 
ity with a very agreeable knowledge 
of the world. They have a perfectly 
good assortment of priestly qual- 
ities, which, when put together, do 
not make a priest, principally be- 
cause they do not make a man. I 
have always thought that priests 
reading about themselves in Cath- 
olic novels, must feel a little like 
Mark Twain’s ghosts who sit on 
their own tombstones, and read 
their own epitaphs, and wonder if 
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it is their own very human selves 
who are so grandiloquently de- 
scribed.” 

How differently are their priest- 
characters limned, for example, by 
Canon Sheehan and Mgr. Benson. 
So great is the difference—the con- 
trast—between them and the fiction 
priest of the average Catholic lay 
writer that both Miss Repplier and 
Prof. Colby are convinced that 
priests alone are fitted to write 
about priests, because they alone 
have the knowledge and the sym- 
pathy which are indispensable to 
the painting of a true portrait. 
Both Canon Sheehan and Mgr. Ben- 
son deal largely with their brethren 
of the cloth; and it goes without 
saying that both were, in the high- 
est degree, qualified for this sort of 
character painting. Both give us, 
not the abnormal, or the superhu- 
man priest, but the everyday, prac- 
tical priest, just as we know him, 
and just as he knows himself. 
Benson’s priests are not all drawn 
from one and the same old stereo- 
typed model, but from all the 
various types, just as they are 
found in real life: the good, the 
bad, and the indifferent. Most of 
them, of course, are of the first 
class, as must needs be, if the writer 
is to adhere to the truth; but there 
is likewise a liberal sprinkling of 
the not so good, as must needs be 
too, and for the self-same reason. 
There is, for instance, the rank-lov- 
ing Father Maples in The Senti- 
mentalist; the bungling priest in 
Oddsfish; the proselytizer in The 
Conventionalists; and the blunt 
country pastor in None Other Gods. 

Cardinal Newman had a clear 
perception of the dangers of one- 
sidedness—as of expurgating and 
whitewashing—in our Catholic lit- 
erature, and expressed himself very 
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strongly on the point. To identify 
Catholic education with hothouse 
training, he held, would be to 
exclude the intellectual classes from 
the Church; to close the mind, in- 
stead of opening it. It realized his 
celebrated description of “bigotry,” 
not of faith. “If by a Catholic lit- 
erature,” said he, “were meant 
nothing more or less than a distinc- 
tively religious literature, its writ- 
ers would be mainly ecclesiastics, 
just as writers on law are mainly 
lawyers, and writers on medicine 
are mainly physicians or surgeons. 
. .. And if, moreover, the religious 
literature becomes controversial or 
polemical, it ceases to have the 


character which will enlist the sym- 
pathy of a cultivated layman.” 
Speaking of Catholic contributors 
to literature, he says of them: 
“Each is, in his turn, the man of 
his age, the type of a generation, or 
the interpreter of a crisis. He is 
made for his day, and his day for 
him. Man’s work will savor of 
man; in his elements and powers 
excellent and admirable, but prone 
to disorder and excess, to error and 
sin.” His object in making these 
statements, says Ward, his biogra- 
pher, was to protest against a wrong 
direction which he saw in the pro- 
gram of the narrower school, which 
he desired to arrest. 





THE RETURN. 


(To Susan Ryerson Patterson.) 


By Apa Peirce McCormick. 


To-pay I read a book you'd like 
And sudden you were there, 
As gay as new born friendship 
As intimate as prayer. 


Both Life and Death were trivial 
Nor stood they in our way. 

Your happy youth was in the room 
With sunlight and the day. 























PARADISE REGAINED. 


By MarGARET Top RITTER. 


HEN Chaloner Macgowan let 

fly the information that he 

intended turning their empty and 

well-built barn into a_ rentable 

house, Elinor, his wife, lifted her 

perfect brow and said, without 
speaking: “How absurd!” 

“It is such a jolly-looking place 
on the outside, and it seems such a 
shame to have it doing no one any 
good,” he continued, striding to one 
of the back drawing-room windows 
and fastening his eyes on _ the 
peaked roof, which was all of the 
barn that could be seen from that 
position. 

Without rising from her chair, 
Elinor followed the direction of his 
glance, and a fleeting line of dis- 
pleasure appeared at the corner of 
her mouth. When she spoke, her 
voice was a note more perfectly 
modulated than it would have been 
had she felt thoroughly pleasant. 
“Whatever gave you the idea?” she 
said. 

Running both hands through his 
abundant iron-gray hair, her hus- 
band laughed boyishly. At fifty- 
six, youth was incurable in him, and 
to his wife, eleven years his junior, 
his case had long since taken unto 
itself the definition, “hopeless.” If 
life cannot sober a man after more 
than five decades, what is the use 
of anticipating that the next decade 
or so will accomplish the feat? 
Just why Elinor Macgowan so pas- 
sionately wished her husband to be 
sobered was more than she herself 
knew. It was, perhaps, an instinc- 
tive admiration of dignity that 
caused her to sigh at his never- 


failing spontaneity. To the woman, 
spontaneity and dignity could not 
be synonymous. Now, when he 
made the familiar gesture of rum- 
pling his hair, she sighed instinc- 
tively. Without noticing what she 
did, he launched into descriptive de- 
tail concerning his new scheme. 

“It is such a good idea,” he told 
her, “this turning of empty build- 
ings into profitable establishments. 
Just look at the number of people 
who are doing it: Charlie Boyd, 
Carter Winslow, Richard Glenden- 
ning,—in fact, Richard gave me the 
idea. “There’s your old barn,’ he 
said to me, ‘why don’t you do what 
I am doing with mine and turn it 
into a bungalow?’ ” 

At the word “bungalow” the deli- 
cate-browed woman behind him 
slightly shuddered. 

“A bungalow, Chaloner, on our 
grounds!” 

But he did not catch the signifi- 
cance of her tone and went on en- 
thusiastically: “From the moment 
the thought hit me, or, rather, from 
the moment it was presented to me, 
I knew it was a good one. Why, 
just think, Elinor,” here he turned 
away from the window and strode 
back to a chair near her own, “just 
think of what it will mean to some 
little family to have a chance to 
rent a place like our barn for the 
price I will put on it.” 

“l'm_ thinking,” said his wife 
cryptically, and before she could 
say another word, he had a pencil 
and a sheet of drawing paper on 
his knees, illustrating for her the 
changes he proposed to make, 
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changes that showed a keen insight 
into the mechanics of architecture. 

Why she didn’t put a stop to the 
whole foolish business she never 
knew. She could have, easily 
enough. Her husband had never 
been known to cross a single wish 
of hers. The fact remained that 
she did not attempt to dissuade 
him, regarding it in its first stages 
as a humorous day dream and in its 
last stages as the shadow of a night- 
mare which must pass. 

There came a day when, to her 
astonishment, she found herself 
threading her way between untidy 
piles of timber to a skeleton that 
had once been a barn and which 
was destined to become a home. 
Work was over for the day and she 
had the place to herself. As she 
stood surveying the naked joists, a 
childish memory awakened in her 
brain and suggested to her that 
walking the joists of a partly con- 
structed building is a fascinating 
occupation. Once, when she was 
ten, there had been a house, about 
this size if she remembered cor- 
rectly, and before the floors had 
been laid it had been to her much 
like a gigantic trapeze which she 
had dared to negotiate. 

Suppose she walked across this 
plank to that little platform in the 
middle? Chaloner had said some- 
thing about a fireplace in the center 
of the entrance hall. Perhaps that 
was the foundation? She did wish 
she could be sure. 

A questioning glance at her high- 
heeled slippers cooled her haste, 
though not her curiosity. If she 
made a mistake and _ stepped 
through one of those wide gaps? 
But it did look like a stone founda- 
tion such as the fireplace would ne- 
cessitate. Encircling her position 


with a swift, an almost guilty, 


glance, she stooped down and re- 
leased her feet from their treacher- 
ous gear; then fleetly her silken feet 
twinkled over the narrow plank, 
and she found herself on the de- 
sired island of masonry. That 
silken-footed adventure could 
truthfully be said to be the first un- 
dignified thing she had done since 
she was a child. 

Panting, as much from excite- 
ment as exertion, she looked about 
her. All was an enigma; but fas- 
cinating, as enigmas always are. 
Was this pile of stones the begin- 
ning of the fireplace or was it not? 
Tilting back her head, she observed 
the framework of the second story 
with interested eyes. Perhaps, if 
she climbed higher, she could dis- 
cover what was intended. Mount- 
ing the remainder of what had once 
been a ladder into the loft, she came 
out upon a confusion of bricks and 
mortar that stirred her creative im- 
pulses. “The fireplace ought to 
come through here,” she mur- 
mured, moving cautiously about; 
“I do wonder if Chaloner—” but 
what she wondered was cut short by 
the appearance of the very one 
whose interests lay closest to her 
heart. 

Standing in. the driveway, her 
husband looked up at the airy 
building and discovered her hang- 
ing, so to speak, between two stone 
posts. 

“My dear girl, what are you do- 
ing up there?” he exclaimed. 

Now, to be so indiscreet as to get 
into an undignified situation is one 
thing; to be caught in that indiscre- 
tion is another. Assuming the most 
frigid of attitudes, she regarded 
him between slanted lids. 

“I am going over the new house,” 
she explained. 

With a whoop of delight, the 




















fifty-six year old boy leaned over 
and put something in his pocket; 
then, two steps at a time he fol- 
lowed her up the ladder. When 
he got within ordinary speaking 
distance of her, she added: “And 
please do not call me ‘my dear girl’ 
in such a loud voice that the serv- 
ants can hear you.” 

“Of course not,” 
“But Elinor, sweetheart, 
lark to find you up here.” 

“Not ‘sweetheart,’” she expostu- 
lated, “with Nora probably near 
somewhere.” 

Taking one of her hands, he 
looked at her humorously. “You 
would rob me of all the natural 
parts of speech,” he said. 

“We must go down,” she an- 
swered in a hurried voice, pushing 
him toward the ladder. At that 
moment the condition of her feet, 
momentarily forgotten, was borne 
in upon her with disconcerting em- 
phasis. “I left my slippers out- 
side,” she added, in a tone that 
seemed to defy anyone’s suggesting 
that leaving one’s slippers outside 
was not the most natural and or- 
dinary occurrence in the world. 

Standing below on a rung of the 
ladder, he pulled both slippers out 
of his pocket. Then, with boyish 
tenderness, he dusted the mortar 
and shavings first off one foot, then 
off the other. 

“You might have stepped on a 
nail,” he scolded, as much to himself 
as to her. “Come along, darling.” 

Reshod and reinstated in that at- 
mosphere of dignity which was to 
her as the breath of life, the slen- 
der woman of forty-five followed 
the financier of fifty-six with a 
rhythm of motion that did not falter 
even in that harassing moment ne- 
cessitated in the crossing of the 
plank. Not until the place was 


he boomed. 
what a 
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ready for decorating, however, 
could she be inveigled back. 

“Wouldn't it be good sport to fur- 
nish it and rent it that way?” he 
mused on the day she finally con- 
sented to return with him to in- 
spect results. 

Gathering the fur at her throat 
closer, she stared at him with mock- 
ing eyes. “How would you furnish 


_it, Chaloner?” 


Boy that he was, he fell into her 
trap. At the end of an hour he had 
it all planned. Again she did not 
try to dissuade him, thinking 
amusedly that his struggles with 
draperies and the like would make 
such good yarns with which to re- 
lieve a formal dinner now and then. 
They did. However, Chaloner told 
them himself, greeted at every sen- 
tence with roars of laughter. Her 
delicate interpretations of his 
sweeping wit were always met with 
further bursts of merriment. The 
barn was really a huge joke, and 
when the information went around 
that it was actually rented to a 
bride and groom, the humor seemed 
complete. 

“Why not?” defended the land- 
lord, regarding his wife with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Absolutely fitting, Chaloner,” 
she retorted, “new house, new fur- 
nishings, new household.” 

“They're really jolly-looking 
youngsters and completely carried 
away with the place. We will en- 
joy knowing them.” 

“Knowing them?” 

The tone could not be ignored. 

“Yes, certainly, why not?” He 
looked at her with bewildered eyes. 

“Making one’s barn into a house 
does not necessitate one’s knowing 
the people who occupy it,” she re- 
plied coldly. 

The matter was dropped. 
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However, the Christopher Wrights 
were nice youngsters and so enrap- 
tured with their quarters that one 
could hear them bubbling over 
their good fortune whenever one 
approached the garage. Chaloner 
Macgowan fell into the habit of 
dropping in to hear them bubble 
every evening after running his car 
home from the city. Chris, the 
young husband, was a lovable lad, 
who looked upon the older man as 
a dear comrade. Mary, the bride, 
was a smooth-haired little thing 
who put her head on his shoulder 
at those times when he took out 
sketching pad and pencil to indi- 
cate any changes for their comfort 
which he proposed making. 

With a little artful persuasion, 
Elinor was prevailed upon to call. 
To herself she admitted the perfec- 
tion of Chaloner’s taste. The little 
home really was all the young peo- 
ple claimed for it. In spite of her- 
self she found a note of enthusiasm 
creeping into her voice as she fol- 
lowed her husband, the girl, and 
the boy through the prettily ar- 
ranged rooms. 

“Very charming,” she agreed, 
smiling at the bride over an ar- 
rangement of tulips in a bowl, a 
bowl that Chaloner had bought for 
her in France years before; as long 
ago as, why as long ago as she her- 
self was a bride! 

She shook herself free of the 
recollection to give ear to young 
Christopher, who was calling her 
attention to the electric lights: two 
or three most ingenious groups of 
crystal water lilies. Certainly Chal- 
oner had spared no expense. It 
was like him to do everything as 
artistically as possible and ask an 
absurdly low rent in return. On 
the way home she mentioned the 
bowl. 


“We picked it up in Yvoire, did 
we not?” she asked lightly. 

His face lighted with pleasure to 
think she had remembered. “On 
our honeymoon,” he replied. “You 
said it was such a beautiful blue 
and that it just matched your 
frock, and I said, that being the 
case, you must have it. I thought 
Mary and Chris would feel about it 
the way we did, and so I filled it 
with valley lilies for them the night 
they moved in.” 

“Quite right,” she agreed. “By 
the way Chaloner, about that Ir- 
vington ball on the seventeenth—” 

So life slipped on in the old 
grooves, only that to the man there 
was a half-hour of young life and 
gayety to look forward to every 
evening, before the business of din- 
ner and night amusement reached 
out an iron claw and hooked him 
away. To Mary and Chris he was 
“Uncle Chan” in less than a month. 
Elinor remained “Mrs. Macgowan.” 

There came a day in midsummer 
when Mary and Chris left for a visit 
to Mary’s mother. “The house is 
yours while we are gone, Uncle 
Chan,” they told him, while Mary 
stood on tiptoe to wind her arms 
around his neck and kiss him 
good-by. 

“To think of your letting us go 
off for six weeks, rent free!” splut- 
tered Chris affectionately; “I say, 
Mary, we'll have to get on, the 
darned old train’s about to start.” 

“Back with you soon, Uncle Chan, 
you were a darling to come to see 
us off. Say good-by to Mrs. Mac- 
gowan for us, she was out when 
we stopped by.” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by!” 

It was a very gallant figure in 
white duck suit, with massive 
shoulders and iron-gray hair that 

















stood on the station platform wav- 
ing a panama hat after a cinder- 
blowing train. 

“Ye gods, but I shall miss the 
children,” sighed the man, climb- 
ing back into the empty limousine 
that a few minutes before had been 
so full of youth and color. 

August came in on a burst of 
glaring heat. Confronted in his of- 
fice mirror one morning by a 
splotched and hectic countenance, 
the financier drove around to his 
doctor’s office. After one brief and 
mirthful look of examination, he 
was told that he was developing a 
most ungodly case of measles. 

“Measles?” thundered the strick- 
en man, waving a helpless cane to- 
ward the ceiling. 

The doctor, who happened also 
to be a very close friend, rocked 
with laughter. “Measles, the worst 
ever; my dear boy, you would make 
a beet look pale.” 

The older man groaned. “It 
means going to bed, I suppose?” 

The other acquiesced unfeelingly. 
“It most certainly does; trained 
nurse, quarantine,—everything.” 

At the word “quarantine,” the 
invalid looked completely aghast. 
“But that means cooping Elinor up 
weeks on end,” he protested. 

The other nodded. “Unless you 
choose the contagious ward of a 
hospital.” 

Screwing both eyes shut, Chal- 
oner Macgowan concentrated his 
thoughts. Suddenly he gave a groan 
of relief. “The barn!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Ill go and live in the barn. 
If worse comes to worst, I can burn 
it down when I’m through and 
build the children a new one.” 

“Fumigation will be sufficient,” 
soothed the doctor, beginning to ex- 
amine his list of available nurses. 
When the news reached Mrs. 
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Macgowan that her husband was 
down with the measles, he was al- 
ready installed in the barn with a 
capable trained nurse in attendance 
and aé_ contagion-fearless _Irish- 
woman in the kitchen. Returning 
from a luncheon engagement, she 
was met with the information that 
Mr. Macgowan was in the Wright 
house with the measles. 

“In the Wright house——with the 
measles—Mr. Macgowan? What- 
ever do you mean, Susan?” 

But the parlor maid stood her 
ground, insisting that Mr. Mac- 
gowan had been brought home by 
the doctor and a trained nurse in 
a flushed condition that looked like 
inflammation. 

Giving a hurried twist to her 
toque, Mrs. Macgowan hastened out 
to the back driveway. As she ap- 
proached the barn, a massive head 
was thrust out one of the second 
story windows, and a voice ad- 
dressed her in stentorian tones. 

“You can’t come in,” said the 
voice. “I’m in quarantine. Joe 
says I have the measles; German or 
black, I forget which; anyway, 
something fancy. I thought Id 
come out here and have them, so as 
not to spoil any good times you 
might be having while Joe keeps his 
heel on the neck of liberty. Do 
come and speak to me sometimes, 
darling, I’m going to miss you like 
fury.” 

Standing in the middle of the 
driveway, Elinor regarded her hus- 
band with amazed eyes. She was 
scarcely able to associate the fa- 
miliar voice with the fiery red 
countenance looking down upon 
her. “Susan said you were in the 
Wright house,” she remarked in a 
dazed tone, grasping the first stray 
thought that floated through her 
brain. 
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Laughter broke over her head in 
big, engulfing waves. “Tell Susan 
that’s exactly what it seemed to 
me,” he retorted. 

A pleasant-faced young woman 
appeared behind him, laying a re- 
straining hand on his arm. “You 
must get back into bed, Mr. Mac- 
gowan,” she said firmly. 

“Good-by, sweetheart, take care 
of yourself,” roared the invalid, de- 
serting his post by the window for 
a region well beyond the scope of 
her vision. 

With much the feeling of having 
been deserted, she turned to her left 
and walked until she came within 
the shadow of a copper beech. Chal- 
oner with the measles at fifty-six— 
how like him! In spite of herself 
she sighed. She must call up the 
Vincent Schleys and say that her 
husband’s seat for Thais would be 
vacant— 

Thereafter at four o’clock, daily, 
she visited the vicinity of the barn. 
Always she was greeted with en- 
thusiasm. Any objections raised by 
the nurse concerning his getting out 
of bed were overridden with ca- 
jolery. On the third day he shouted 
down a request. 

“Do drop Mary and Chris a line 
just to tell them [’m laid up and 
can’t write till I get over being con- 
tagious.” 

“And tell them I’m in the barn 
and that they’re not to come home 
until I send for them, as it will take 
quite a while to get me and it fu- 
migated,” he added. 

That night Elinor wrote a formal 
little note along the broad lines in- 
dicated by her husband that after- 
noon. In less than three days came 
a bulging document addressed to 
her husband in the hand that she 
recognized to be young Chris- 
topher’s. In the same mail came a 


thin little communication to herself 
from Mary, thanking her for her 
note and saying that she and Chris 
would come back and nurse Uncle 
Chan if he would trust them to 
do so. 

This note Elinor laid away in her 
desk drawer with thoughtful eyes. 
Chris’s letter she took to the barn 
and threw with all her might at 
the second-story window. With 
the third attempt it landed. 

“Good girl,” applauded her hus- 
band. “That’s better exercise than 
golf and gives me a lot more pleas- 
ure. What a whopping letter! The 
children could not have missed a 
mail answering.” 

Sitting down on a camp chair, 
she raised a bright-hued parasol be- 
tween herself and the sun. “They 
want to come home and nurse you, 
providing you will trust them to do 
so,” she said lightly. 

“God bless ’em, the darlings. Tell 
*em I don’t trust ’em; that will keep 
‘em safely off,” he answered. 

“Safely off?” she echoed. 

He nodded. “Until I’m out of 
quarantine. Aw-haw-haw, listen to 
this, sweetheart,” and he read her 
Chris’s bulging document from be- 
ginning to end. 

“They are—very fond of you,” 
she murmured, noting with what 
care he folded the closely written 
sheets back into their envelope. 

Just then Maggie, the Irish- 
woman, thrust her head out of the 
pantry window. “Mr. Macgowan 
did be sayin’ as how he would rel- 
ish a cream whip, Mrs. Macgowan,” 
she called loudly, “and there be no 
sign of a cook book anywheres 
around. Perhaps you'd be knowin’ 
the receipt?” 

A look of amusement crossed the 
face of the invalid’s wife. “No, 
Maggie, I do not know the receipt, 
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but I will send cook out with the 
directions,” she promised. 

This she did immediately, but it 
was several days before she an- 
swered Mary’s little note. When 
she did finally answer it, she alter- 
nated for a long time between two 
phrases: “Mr. Macgowan has asked 
me to tell you—” and “Your Uncle 
Chan says—” In her indecision she 
paced across the room and back. 
“Mr. Macgowan has asked me to 
tell you,” she wrote then, firmly, 
and went on to say that the trained 
nurse installed was doing all that 
could possibly be done by anyone. 
“I am not seeing him myself except 
from a distance,” she concluded. 
“Mr. Macgowan does not wish me 
to expose myself, nor would he wish 
you to.” - 

Christopher answered this note. 
“Mary and I are not the least bit 
afraid of contagion,” said Chris- 
topher, “and we think we could 
make Uncle Chan happier than a 
strange woman, even if she is 
‘trained.’ ” 

To this she replied briefly. “Mr. 
Macgowan and I agree that it is 
best to keep the nurse.” 

In the meantime, bulging envel- 
opes, addressed alternately in 
Mary’s hand and in Christopher’s, 
arrived daily for the invalid. Sun- 
days brought special delivery com- 
munications, and there were nu- 
merous small packages which 
caused the recipient never-failing 
paroxysms of mirth. 

“Do look, Elinor,” he called one 
morning, as her motor passed his 
window headed for the golf links; 
“they have sent me a Punch and 
Judy show.” 

“This evening, Chaloner; I can’t 
stop to look now.” 

But the links were unendurable, 
and she returned sooner than she 


expected. Going straight to her 
own cool bedroom, she flung her- 
self face down on the chaise longue. 
She wondered whether Chaloner 
were asleep; she did hope he was; 
the day was insufferable. Measles 
must be such a horrid ailment to 
have on a hot day—so irritating. 
Come to think of it, he had never 
once complained about its being ir- 
ritating. That was like him—not 
to complain. 

Moving her head to a cooler spot, 
she thought about his Punch and 
Judy show. How amused he had 
seemed to be with it! That was 
like him, too; boyish, capable of 
being amused with just a_ toy. 
Everyone wasn’t like that—some 
would be awfully cross, shut up 
alone, with just a trained nurse, 
and August, too! 

The young bride and groom really 
did seem to be devoted to him; 
there was nothing they wouldn't 
do for him. A Punch and Judy 
show; imagine it! Not afraid of 
contagion. But, of course, silly 
children, they might take it no mat- 
ter what they thought. 

She herself had never had measles 
of any kind—it was only sensible 
to stay away—Chaloner would not 
permit anything else— 

Of course, if she just walked in 
before he knew what she intended 
doing. They couldn’t put her out 
on account of the quarantine. How 
absurd! Chaloner would be horri- 
fied if he knew she contemplated 
such a thing— 

Turning on her other cheek, she 
tried to sleep; how quiet every- 
thing was. If Chaloner were awake, 
he was probably talking in his big, 
booming voice to Miss Perry—keep- 
ing her amused, no doubt. Won- 
derful, that never-failing light- 
heartedness of his. Sometimes it 
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had almost annoyed her; one would 
think he had never had a sorrow in 
the world. And he had— 

When the baby died—how gentle 
he had been—and tender—he had 
not annoyed her then; he had com- 
forted and protected her. How 
strong he was, never asking help 
from anyone; but think of the help 
he gave—everywhere—the barn, 
for instance, just a bagatelle of a 
rent, and all that beauty in ex- 
change. No wonder Mary and 
Christopher loved him. And they 
weren't the only ones— 

Would the sun ever set? She 
couldn’t remember when she had 
endured such _ discomfort. Of 
course, when she had had diph- 
theria. What a terrible time that 
had been! Through all the days 


and nights Chaloner had never left 
her side—he had been marvelous— 
everyone said he had saved her life; 


he had, too. Nurses were very well 
in their place; but, besides a nurse, 
it was such a comfort to have 
some one who belonged always at 
hand. 

To be sure, measles were differ- 
ent. Irritating, of course, and— 
lonesome. One had to be pretty 
lonesome to be amused by a Punch 
and Judy show; even Chaloner. 
And, besides, it wasn’t as though 
he were dangerously ill— 

But suppose he were dangerously 
ill and Miss Perry hadn’t told her? 
Chaloner would never tell her; he’d 
keep that to himself to the very 
end. Save her. Sometimes when 
he laughed, it was to save her— 
she rather suspected it was to save 
her from herself. And she had felt 
annoyed! How could she have felt 
annoyed? Way back in Yvoire, 
when they were first married, she 
had not felt annoyed—she had 
laughed, too. 


Sitting bolt upright, she conjured 
up the picture of Yvoire—narrow 
streets, bright flowers, laughter. 
And right this minute Chaloner 
was having the measles—in the 
barn—and she didn’t even know if 
he took his medicine properly— 
Mary and Chris had asked about 
the medicine first thing; they were 
young, nearer to Yvoire than her- 
self or Chaloner; well, not nearer 
than Chaloner, perhaps; he was ir- 
repressibly young; but nearer than 
herself, much, much nearer. 

Leaving the chaise longue, she 
began pacing about the room. What 
in the world had come over her? 
She felt—homesick. Perhaps Chal- 
oner felt the same way. It was an 
awful feeling. If she just went to 
the foot of the stairs and called up 
to him? That would seem more 
friendly than standing outside his 
window. Of course, if she went to 
the foot of the stairs, she would be 
inside—might as well go all of the 
way; quarantine was quarantine. 
Suppose she did go all of the way, 
she had a perfect right—after all it 
was their barn and Chaloner’s 
measles. Mary and Chris didn’t 
have any more right than she did— 
not as much— 

“My dear girl, whatever in the 
world!” Looking up from his eve- 
ning bowl of lamb broth, the in- 
valid spoke in a tone of horrified 
amazement. 

Standing in the doorway of the 
bedroom from which the quaran- 
tine for measles would not be lifted 
for some time, Elinor Macgowan re- 
garded her husband with amused 
eyes. “You seem surprised to see 
me,” she said lightly, “and not as 
glad as could be hoped.” 

Laying aside the bowl of broth 
with which he had been beguiling 
the endless twilight minutes, the 
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invalid tried to “shoo” his visitor 
with his napkin. 

“Go away,” he roared, “go away! 
Elinor, sweetheart, don’t you real- 
ize I am contagious? Go away 
quick before Miss Perry catches you 
and puts you in quarantine.” 

But, instead of going away, she 
came and sat down on the foot of 
the bed, with the air of one who 
has come to stay. 

“Horrors, darling, get away,” he 
pleaded. “You don’t know what a 
risk you are running. Suppose you 
took it and I couldn’t help nurse 
you? Whatever in the world made 
you come? Go right now, before 
Miss Perry comes back with my 
medicine.” 

Lifting the bowl onto her lap, she 
regarded the contents with critical 
eyes. “I have come to stay. I 


thought I could make you happier 
than a strange woman, even if she 


is ‘trained,’” she murmured, un- 
consciously quoting a paragraph 
from Christopher’s letter. 

Just then Miss Perry returned. 
“Mrs. Macgowan!” she ejaculated. 

Turning sideways on the bed, 
Elinor held out a friendly hand. “I 
had come over to ask you to allow 
me to help you nurse Mr. Mac- 
gowan,” she said, smiling. 

“She kissed me,” groaned the in- 
valid, “so it’s all up; you'll have to 
let her stay until we see whether 
she’s taken it.” 

The two women looked at each 
other and laughed. “Mrs. Mac- 
gowan is very apt to prove im- 
mune,” said the nurse pleasantly. 
“So all we have to worry about is 
to make her comfortable.” 

And, fortunately enough, it 
proved that she was impervious to 
contagion, while as for comfort, 
even after the quarantine had been 
lifted and the house had passed 


through the throes of fumigation, 
they lingered on, nurseless, reluc- 
tant to part with the intimacy that 
comes from living in a little place— 
close together—sharing the same 
dressing mirror, for instance. 

“Measles go off in such a hurry,” 
sighed the convalescent one eve- 
ning, folding up the Punch and 
Judy show preparatory to its re- 
moval to the other house. 

“Yes, don’t they?” his wife 
agreed, standing back to regard the 
effect of daffodils in one of Mary’s 
little yellow china bowls. 

“Look out, "Nor; you’re about to 
lose a hairpin.” Without thinking 
what he said, he used the old pet 
nickname. 

He had not used it for over fifteen 
years. Sudden tears burned behind 
her eyelids. “It has been sweet, 
living in this little house while the 
children were away, hasn’t it?” she 
said softly. 

Catching her in his arms, he 
rubbed his cheek against her falling 
hair. “Perfect!” he answered. 

The crunch of pebbles beyond the 
window pierced through their pre- 
occupation. 

“Mary! Chris!” he shouted and 
caught one under each arm. 

“We couldn’t wait another min- 
ute to see you and so we came be- 
fore you sent for us. Darling 
Uncle Chan we—oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Macgowan?” 

Walking across the room, Elinor 
put both arms around the bride and 
kissed her. Instantly Mary snug- 
gled close. 

“This is home!” exclaimed Chris- 
topher, gripping her hand. 

At the end of two happy, jumbled 
hours the older man went around 
the rooms turning out the lights. 
“I suppose,” he said, opening the 
front door, “we'll have to go away 
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and let these children get some 
sleep.” 

Elinor nodded. It seemed such a 
pity to go back to the big, formal 
house, away from all this littleness, 
this intimacy. 

The children’s good-nights fol- 
lowed them out into the starlight: 
“So glad to be home. Good-night, 
Uncle Chan; sleep well. Sleep well, 
Aunt Elinor.” 

“Aunt Elinor.” So then she was 
no longer “Mrs. Macgowan”; would 
never be “Mrs. Macgowan” again. 
How sweet! Crowding closer to 
the gray-headed man at her side, 
she pulled him into the shadow of a 
cedar, away from the too pervasive 
moonlight. 


“Say it, the way you used to, at 
the beginning,” she prompted. 

Suddenly a sob rose to her 
throat. The clasp of his arm about 
her was eager, like a boy’s; like a 
starved, hungry boy’s. Not for one 
moment did he hesitate what an- 
swer to give her; did it mean that 
he had thought of them often, those 
words so constantly on his lips at 
the beginning,—longing to speak 
them, not quite daring in the face 
of her aloofness, her dignity? 

“Say it, dear, the old way,” she 
prompted. 

“Nor, bright angel, gift of God,” 
he answered instantly. 

Yvoire. Youth. Paradise 
gained. 


re- 


TO MY BABY BOY. 


By LeGarpe S. DovuGury. 


I SEE your eyes; yet people say the skies are blue. 

I touch your lips; while fresh they think the morning dew. 
I hear your laugh; and yet they say the mocking bird 
Enchants the air, but ne’er have they your laughter heard. 
I see your cheeks; and still they say the rose is fair. 

And they who praise the goldenrod see not your hair. 

I feel the throbbing of your heart against my breast, 

And sigh that others may not be so sweetly blessed. 

And though your soul I cannot feel and cannot see, 

I know it is a breath of heaven’s purity. 

















SOME ASPECTS OF WALTER PATER. 


By P. A. SILLArRp. 


CF. the artists in prose who have 

enriched English literature by 
their genius, and thereby immor- 
talized themselves, Walter Pater is 
unique; because he was a disinter- 
ested servant of literature, entirely 
free from passion or polemic, prac- 
tising literature as a fine art. He 
had no desire to combat the Philis- 
tine, like Matthew Arnold. He had 
no propaganda to promote, like 
Newman, whose distinction it is 
that two Churches are proud of his 
work. Neither did he seek to re- 
form the world, like Ruskin, who 
may be said to have immolated 
himself in the vain endeavor. 


The time is out of joint.—O curséd 
spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


No such distracting thought dis- 
turbed Pater’s tranquillity. Steeped 
in the literatures of Greece and 
Rome; imbued with the spirit of 
their culture; he kept aloof from 
all transient politics and ephem- 
eral interests. Heedless of fugi- 
tive literature, the evanescent effu- 
sions and excitements of his own 
day touched him not at all. But 
he had an intense love for Art, 
which, as Whistler says, “is self- 
ishly occupied with her own per- 
fection only, seeking and finding 
the beautiful in all conditions and 
in all times.” So, in Oxford, amidst 
those “last enchantments of the 
Middle Ages,” Pater found the se- 
clusion, the solitude his soul de- 
sired; and was enabled to “make 
acquaintance with those divine 





them- 
selves to serious and abstracted 


strengths which disclose 
thought.” With devotion to Art so 
strong in him, Pater was wise in re- 
solving to live his life in his own 
way, and so preserve his individual- 
ity and keep his soul alive. “Soli- 
tude,” says Emerson, “is to genius 
the stern friend, the shelter where 
moult the wings which will bear it 
farther than suns and stars. He 
who should inspire and lead his 
race must be defended from travel- 
ing with the souls of other men, 
from living, breathing, reading and 


writing in the daily, time-worn 
yoke of their opinions.” 
Vivere est cogitare. It has been 


well said that the only life really 
worth reading about is the life gov- 
erned by ideas; and in this respect 
Pater’s was a full life; but so free 
was it from incident or excitement 
that the volumes that have been 
published about him contain prob- 
ably as much of narrative as there 
is to record. His interpretation of 
success in life was so different from 
that of those who with hurried and 
ignoble gait pursue so much that is 
mean and sordid, and who so often 
find their idol in the market place, 
that the apprehension of his rare 
merit manifested soon after his 
death is a notable and an encourag- 
ing sign. 

Although there are no intimate 
letters to guide us, we can yet 
follow his career and divine the 
kind of man he was, as he steadily 
reached the highest peaks of his 
literary greatness with his exquis- 
ite Studies in the History of the 
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Renaissance, and the not less 
beautiful Marius, the Epicurean. 
The intellectual subtlety and mar- 
velous delicacy of insight which 
went to the making of these works 
were indicated in the penetrative 
studies which he gave us of some 
of our older English authors, as, at 
the outset, he turned with unerring 
instinct to those fine spirits who 
yield such exquisite pleasure, dis- 
cerning what is of their essence in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Lamb, 
and the charm which hangs around 
the loosely built work of Sir 
Thomas Browne. His clear percep- 
tion of the moods in Wordsworth 
which brought with them faultless 
expression, makes his appraisement 
of the genius of contemplation a 
singularly just one, while in detect- 
ing the faintness and obscure de- 
jection which clung like “some 
contagious damp” to Coleridge’s 
work, he had the clue to the “lim- 
ited operation of his unique poetic 
gift’ in that “subtle-souled psy- 
chologist,” in whose life there 
were so “many beginnings”; for 
surely the integra cum mente was 
the one thing wanting in Cole- 
ridge to give the satisfying sense 
of fulfillment to his _ poetical 
achievement. 

Perhaps it was because Pater’s 
first years, like Lamb’s, were spent 
on Thames side, catching therefrom 
“a singular homely sweetness,” that 
he was enabled to enter into the 
innermost mind of Lamb as re- 
vealed to his sympathetic insight, 
undeceived by the mask which it 
was Elia’s humor so often to wear. 
Pater, like Lamb, was of that “deli- 
cately attuned temperament” to 
which “mere physical stillness has 
its full value.” For him, as for Sir 
Thomas Browne, “an absolute staid- 
ness and placidity of temper” was 


necessary “for the intellectual work 
which was the proper business of 
his life.” 

Artis mazxime proprium est creare 
et gignere... None but the literary 
craftsman can realize the abstrac- 
tion, the concentration, the unique 
power of mental vision, requisite to 
the creation of those masterpieces, 
the Renaissance Studies, and Mar- 
ius, the great achievements of 
Pater’s literary life. Although his 
great gifts of intellectual sympathy, 
and insight, and marvelous mastery 
of words were revealed in interpret- 
ing the thoughts and feelings of 
those authors towards whom he 
was drawn, the impassioned con- 
templation, the mood of almost 
mystical exaltation, which re-cre- 
ated the atmosphere in which the 
artist worked, and saw the ideal 
which he had striven to embody, 
found their fullest expression in 
the Studies. Wherein 


“Choice word, and measured phrase, 
Above the reach of ordinary men,” 


combine to create an impression 
which genius alone could produce. 

Pater, like De Quincey, realized 
that the nearer we get in writing 
to the effect of music the nearer we 
approach perfection; “that in liter- 
ature as in other matters,” as he 
himself says, “it is well to unite as 
many diverse elements as may be: 
that the individual writer or artist 
is to be estimated by the number of 
graces he combines, and his power 
of interpenetrating them in a given 
work.” It was his aim “to write 
our English language as the Latins 
wrote theirs, as the French write, 
as scholars should write”; and in 
proportion to our scholarship will 


1The chief function of art is to create and 




















be our enjoyment of him, for, like 
Milton’s, his audience must be fit, 
though few. He “satisfies a real in- 
stinct in our minds—the fancy so 
many of us have for an exquisite 
and curious skill in the use of 
words.” In “the working out of 
refinements of manners,” he cer- 
tainly brought “to their perfection 
the elements of sanity, of order and 
beauty.” 

The value which Pater’s writings 
have for us is similar to that which 
he found in Plato: they represent 
an atmosphere, an atmosphere of 
refinement, of culture, in which we 
are enabled “to withdraw the 
thoughts from the mere machinery 
of life’; from “the too exclusive 
consideration of means and ends.” 
Like Dr. Johnson, Pater knew the 
importance of little things, and 
how much they can be made to con- 
tribute to our happiness. With 
what exquisite sympathy he notes 
Lamb’s “gift for the enjoyment of 
life in its subtleties, of enjoyment 
actually refined by the need of some 
thoughtful economies, and making 
the most of things.” 

Pater would have us to draw 
from the present the utmost it can 
give; to make the most of the “little 
arts of happiness”; “to be content 
with ‘what is here and now’; where- 
in is ‘the essence of classical feel- 
ing.” That is the true wisdom, 
without which learning and accom- 
plishments are but as dead sea 
fruit, yielding only disappointment; 
for of all dreams the most delusive 
is that period of rest and enjoy- 
ment which some amongst us prom- 
ise ourselves, but which, like a mi- 
rage, fades as we think we are 
nearing it. Carpe diem, quam 
minimum credula postero.2 Then, 


Put as little trust as may 
Horace, Ode XI. 


2Enjoy to-day. 
be in the morrow. 
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whether we have played five acts 
or but three, we will have had a 
full life, and will not have missed 
the good that is always ours to 
secure. 


Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non de- 
ficit zquus.* 


With a just, well-balanced mind we 
will find our own happiness fre- 
quently in the happiness of others. 
“Make sure that those to whom you 
come nearest be the happier, at 
least, by your presence,” says Pater, 
in Marius, the work into which he 
put the ripest fruit of his philos- 
ophy, making for a wider, fuller 
perfection than the scope of the 
Studies contemplated. 

While the Studies are rich in 
pure intellectual emotion, Pater, in 
his maturer work, with truer, 
clearer, more extended vision, pene- 
trates to the soul of things. The 
soul craves food as well as the in- 
tellect, and so, that priceless posses- 
sion of the poor, religion, began to 
take on a new meaning for Pater. 
He realized that it can do so much 
more than in its outward form min- 
ister to the wsthetic sense: that it 
supports, strengthens, consoles; 
and that those who have trusted to 
the old belief have not been so 
wrong after all. Pure paganism can 
give us much. It can endow us with 
stoical courage, or unflinching for- 
titude, but the consolation, the 
spiritual calm, the _ tranquillity 
which religion alone can impart, 
must be the outcome of faith— 
faith, the foundation of hope 
“which,” as Pater so truly said, “is 
a great factor in life.” Although 


sWhat thou seekest is here, is even in the 
midst of deserted Ulubra, if only thou possess 
a well-balanced mind. Horace, Epistles, Book 
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we can read Pater for the pure 
pleasure of literature alone, it is 
impossible not to perceive in his 
later writings evidence of spiritual 
doubt and distress. Without the 
buoyancy of Matthew Arnold or the 
strenuousness of Ruskin, when the 
mystery of life began to press upon 
him, he, as he has beautifully ex- 
pressed it in writing of Euripides, 
found accustomed ideas regaining 
what they might have lost in his 
allegiance, and dwelt “in the re- 
flexion of the more cheerfully 
lighted side of things.” He had the 
essential grasp of Christianity that 
“in an age, the intellectual powers 
of which tend strongly to agnosti- 
cism,” saved him from falling into 
the sea of unbelief. There seem to 
be indications that he might have 
found for his difficulties that solu- 
tion which Matthew Arnold, speak- 
ing of Newman, declared in his 
lofty way to be “frankly impos- 
sible.” But this, of course, we can- 
not know, nor is it necessary that 
we should. 

As with Lamb, Pater’s writings 
“are an excellent illustration of the 
value of reserve in literature.” They 
almost all exhibit that classical 
quality of restraint, so especially 
needful in the treatment of the sub- 
jects with which he was concerned, 
subjects “presenting to the imag- 
ination, through the intelligence, a 
range of interests, as free and vari- 
ous as those which music presents 
to it through sense.” In such writ- 
ing l’Art de ne pas tout dire is the 
essential attribute, and in this Pater 
has no superior, hardly perhaps an 
equal. His power of condensed, 


4There is something infinitely touching to 
the beholder as he stands at the foot of 
Pater’s grave in Holywell Cemetery, Oxford, 
and reads on the plain headstone with its 
simple cross, above his 
In te Domine Speravi. 


name, the words 


concentrated suggestion is at times 
Dantesque, reminding one, for in- 
stance, of that single line in the first 
canto of the Purgatorio: 


“Conobbi il tremolar della ma- 
rina,’’® 


which suffices, by itself, to suggest 
the coming of dawn over a distant 
sea. 

Wealth of significance with econ- 
omy of phrase, the marks of the 
true artist, stamp Pater’s finest 
work with the seal of genius. He 
has passages, and descriptions of 
such extraordinary beauty, and pic- 
torial richness that to read them is 
sheer delight. There is no need to 
point to such passages; they are the 
rewards of reading. The responsive 
reader will light upon them with 
sudden pleasure, and feel their 
magic, as when to the musician’s 
master touch evoking unexpected 
melody an echo answers in our 
hearts. 

We have need of such fine spirits 
as Pater in our literature, in our 
prose literature, if only as an anti- 
dote to the utilitarian element that 
is ever present to us. 


“The World is too much with us; 
late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers.” 


To awaken higher desires is the of- 
fice of literature, because in liter- 
ature the one aim of art is the beau- 
tiful. “To accustom mankind to 
pleasures which depend neither 
upon the bodily appetites nor upon 
money, by giving them a taste for 
the things of the mind,” in the opin- 
ion of Joubert, “is the one proper 


5“I spied the trembling of the ocean stream.” 
Purg. L, 116. 
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fruit which nature has meant our 
literary productions to have.” The 
soul of man cries aloud for beauty; 
it is essential to its life; therefore 
we seek it in painting, in music, in 
poetry; not often do we find it in 
prose, prose that exists for its own 
sake, as does poetry, for example 
poetry like the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, 
could not, had they wished, deprive 
themselves of their great gift, the 
gift of writing beautifully. But they 
did not practise literature as a fine 
art for its own pure pleasure alone. 
Each had his point to urge, a lance 
to break. But Pater, unswayed by 
any emotion other than the passion 
for perfection, wrought with ex- 
quisite workmanship, and elabo- 
rate art restrained by taste, fashion- 
ing those works which yield such 
rare delight. Fortunate will it be for 
us if we have acquired the taste that 
fits us to enjoy them, while the pre- 
cious years are with us, for then 


“Spite of despondence, of th’ in- 
human dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy 
days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er dark- 
en’d ways 

Made for our searching:” 


We will have nourished our minds 
towards a rich reserve of beautiful 
memories. 

It is hazardous, Sainte Beuve re- 
minds us, to take too quickly and 
without opposition the place of a 
classic in the sight of one’s contem- 
poraries. But in Pater’s case there 
need be little apprehension. True, 
he has had the distinction, within 
twelve years of his death, of an edi- 
tion de luxe of his works, and of in- 
clusion in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series. But he never sought 
the popular ear; the applause of the 
multitude would have disquieted 
him. His work has the dignity, 
seriousness and concentration of 
thought that belong to good work, 
to great work. He strove sedu- 
lously to achieve perfection, and 
his success is-the measure of his 
fame. 

“Every year,” said Goethe, “I 
read a play of Moliére, just as from 
time to time I contemplate some 
engraving after the great Italian 
masters.” Just so ought we from 
time to time turn to the pages of 
Pater, not to try to imitate him, 
but to know him, to penetrate 
him, to admire him; thereby re- 
fining our taste and correcting our 
judgment. 








EVOLUTION: A RECENT FRENCH CRITICISM. 


By Sm Bertram C. A. WinbLE, LL.D., F.R.S. 


see 


VOLUTION’ has never been 
realized as, according to the 
theory, it should have been; embry- 
ological, anatomical, systematic 
proofs invoked in its favor do not 
possess the value which has been 
attributed to them. They depend 
on confusions all more or less di- 
rectly derived from the anthropo- 
morphic idea of gradual ascents of 
living things. The transformations 
postulated are absolutely impossible 
under the conditions and with the 
precision accorded to them. We 
must recognize that we know noth- 
ing about the origin of life nor of 
the origin of living beings.” Such 
a statement coming from one who 
is entitled from his great knowl- 
edg: to express an opinion, is cer- 
tainly startling to-day, and merits 
careful consideration.* 

Let us, in the first place, disem- 
barrass ourselves of one phrase in 
the quotation, “the origin of life,” 
for with that the theory of Trans- 
formism has nothing to do, since it 
starts from the foundation that 
there are living things and attempts 


1M. Vialleton is a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier and the work on which 
this article is based is entitled Membres et 
Ceintures des Vertébrés Tétrapodes. Critique 
Morphologique du Transformisme_ (Paris: 
Gaston Doin. 60/fr. 1924). The first portion 
is highly technical: it is with the second 
that we are concerned. M. Vialleton is also 
the author of a very learned and authoritative 
work on the Morphology of Vertebrates and 
of a Treatise on the Recapitulation Theory, 
which a writer in the Revue de Philosophie 
(Special articles on Darwinism, 1910) says 


has completely demolished that Haeckelian 
theory. The importance of such an utterance 
from such a man may be gauged by what this 
note conveys as to his position in the scien- 
tifle world. 





to explain how they come to be as 
they are. M. Vialleton says it does 
not and cannot explain and that 
we know nothing of how the picture 
of life, which we see around us, 
came into being. 

Let us consider what his argu- 
ments are, and in laying them be- 
fore the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, considerations of space de- 
mand that there should be the 
maximum of presentation of the 
arguments with the minimum pos- 
sible of criticism thereof. 


II. 


In the first place, let us define 
what the author means by “Trans- 
formism” (Evolution). Put as sim- 
ply as possible, it may expressed in 
the terms used by Darwin himself 
and often quoted: that the Creator 
breathed life into a few forms or 
one and that “from so simple a be- 
ginning endless forms most beauti- 
ful and most wonderful have been, 
and are being evolved.’ 

Darwin thought that the changes 
which led to the production of these 
new forms were of a minute char- 
acter, and of course cumulative, 
and though he conceded the occur- 
rence of major changes—known 
since his time as “mutations” (to 
which we shall return)—his faith 
was pinned to the former class of 
changes. Nor did he see that while 
they bear some trace of being pos- 
sibly in pari materia with a ma- 

20rigin of Species, last words. 
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terialistic explanation, mutations 
clearly are not. Where does this 
doctrine stand to-day apart from 
this most recent challenge? Un- 
questionably, as our writer says, to 
doubt it is with many taboo. In all 
the manuals, we find it set down as 
a dogma of scientific faith, and 
there are certainly men of the first 
standing in science who go so far 
as to consider it an established fact. 
Before the war, a German, Profes- 
sor Fleischman—a man of standing 
—was perhaps the only person of 
importance who denied the alleged 
fact; and of him Professor Morgan 
of Columbia University (and there 
is no saner or more competent critic 
on such a point), said that he had 
“done good service in recalling the 
fact, that, however probable the the- 
ory may appear, the evidence is in- 
direct and exact proof is wanting.” 
In other words, according to this 
opinion, transformism is still noth- 
ing more than a working hypothesis 
—the best there is, but still no more 
than that. We have got to believe 
in evolution, though we know noth- 
ing about it, was the message of 
Professor Bateson when he visited 
this side of the Atlantic a few years 
ago. M. Vialleton tells. us why: 
“Because, without it, it is impos- 
sible to comprehend the appearance 
of successive forms, as shown by 
paleontology, and because it is thus 
the only theory which satisfies the 
mind.” We may admit that, with- 
out at the same time admitting for 
a moment that we “have got to be- 
lieve it” for we may hold it as a 
working hypothesis, and test it for 
all that it is worth. A word as to 
that term “working hypothesis”: 
for it is all-important that it should 
be understood. Had it been in the 
past how much trouble would have 
been avoided! Galileo, great man 


of science though he was, did not 
understand what was meant by it. 
Had he done so there would have 
been no conflict with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. And at the begin- 
ning of the Darwinian warfare, or 
at this moment of it, if the antag- 
onists would pause for one moment 
to assimilate the following facts the 
conflict would be at an end. 

A working hypothesis is no more 
than a guess at truth. It may turn 
out to be part of the truth or even 
all the truth, but in a large number 
of cases it goes on to the scrap-heap 
of discarded theories. It is a pos- 
sible solution of a scientific prob- 
lem, set up for scientific discussion. 
If many facts corroborative of it 
come to hand, its position becomes 
more and more certain. But one 
single fact of incontrovertible char- 
acter and absolutely fatal to the the- 
ory sends it to the scrap-heap. Such, 
then, in the opinion of most, is the 
Evolution theory: a working hy- 
pothesis of great value and almost 
unequaled in the number of ob- 
servations which it has called forth. 
Let us also remember that under 
this title are grouped together ut- 
terly irreconcilable theories. Dar- 
win taught that early simplicity be- 
came later complexity. The mod- 
ern disciples of Mendel teach that 
early complexity, by successive 
losses, becomes later comparative 
simplicity. It is obvious that in 
both cases there is a derivation of 
new forms from old, but as to the 
mechanism, there is utter and ir- 
reconcilable difference. 


III. 


M. Vialleton’s criticism com- 
mences with the discussion of the 
once-famous Recapitulation Theory 
—the “fundamental law of biology” 
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according to Haeckel. Haeckel and 
his “laws” are by this time more 
than a little fly-blown, and as long 
ago as 1907 Professor V. Kellogg, 
then of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, in his very useful book, Dar- 
winism To-day, said of this “funda- 
mental law” that it was “chiefly 
conspicuous now as a skeleton on 
which to hang innumerable excep- 
tions,” and that it was “mostly 
wrong and what is right in it is 
mostly so covered up by the wrong 
part, that few biologists longer have 
any interest in discovering the 
right.” Our writer will have none 
of it, and in order to understand 
his argument, it will be necessary 
briefly to state what is meant by 
this theory. The embryo of every 
living thing (with negligible excep- 
tions) starts as a single cell, and in 
passing through its various embry- 
onic stages to arrive at the complete 
form, passes also through the his- 
tory of the race to which it belongs. 
Thus the theory. And thus we hear 
it loosely stated that the human em- 
bryo was once fish-like and so on. 
To put it in scientific language, on- 
tology, or becoming, is a picture of 
phylogeny or the history of the 
race. Now, that theory is based on 
certain confused ideas. First of all, 
let us see what does happen. The 
single cell, perhaps because it was 
getting over-large, divides into two 
cells. It will be admitted that it 
could hardly have done anything 
else. The two cells may both go on 
living separately, as the Ameeba 
and other unicellular organisms do. 
Or the two cells may stick together 
and both divide again, as 4-8-16-32- 
64, and so on. It must be conceded 
that it is difficult to see what else 
could happen. Thus we get a little 
sphere of cells like a mulberry, and 
called after that fruit, a “Morula.” 


Now there are living things which 
never get any further than that, and 
the theory we are criticizing claims 
that the human embryo is passing 
through a stage which was passed 
through by its ancestors zons ago. 
Our author shows the misconcep- 
tion on which this is based. The 
morula of the higher form with 
which we are dealing is not a func- 
tioning being like the permanent 
multicellular form we have men- 
tioned. It is merely an agglomera- 
tion of cells; a form in the process 
of becoming; and following a road 
which is the only conceivable road 
which could be followed. Similarly 
with the Gastrula stage, which in 
some way or another is reached by 
all but quite low forms. And with 
other and higher stages. These are 
in the writer’s language “ébauches” 
not functioning forms, but stages 
in “becoming.””* 

Such, for example, is the case 
with the often mentioned branchial 
clefts, to which a few lines may be 
devoted, as it is on them that the 
fish-theory mentioned above is 
based, and they form a main argu- 
ment in ‘the little manuals on evo- 
lution. There are certain hoops so 
to speak, which appear in the neck 
region of vertebrate embryo to 
which the name of branchial arches 
has been given, and these are sepa- 
rated from one another by depres- 
sions to which the somewhat mis- 
leading name of “clefts” has been 
given. Misleading, because a cleft 
connotes something cloven, which 
these depressions are not, being fur- 
rows between the hoops. From 

8There is no English word that properly 
represents ébauche though the German word 
anlage does. “Roughdraft” or “sketch,” the 
dictionary meanings, are not adequate, for 
the sketch does not grow into the house it 
represents, as the ébauche grows into the 


permanent organ or, it may be, form to which 
it is on the way. 

















these hoops, it is true, are devel- 
oped the arches which carry the 
gills of fish, and here again the 
name branchial arches is question- 
begging, for it is only later and only 
in some vertebrates (fish) that they 
have this destiny. In mammals, 
from these depressions develop 
glands, like the thyroid and thymus 
which are essential to development, 
and from the arches come certain 
other structures none of them in the 
least like gills. In fact, here again 
the writer claims we have to do 
with ébauches which are a mere 
stage in the manufacture of very 
different objects. Seeing the com- 
paratively small amount of atten- 
tion nowadays paid in scientific 
books to the Recapitulation theory, 
it would hardly have been worth 
powder and shot but for the fact 
that the less instructed public is 
liable to be led aside by the spe- 
cious use of an argument now of 
comparatively little weight. 


IV. 


Let us now turn, with the writer, 
to another and very interesting line 
of thought. When we survey the 
picture of nature around us we see 
it as vast, varied and discontinuous; 
above all, discontinuous. There are 
no half-and-half things. Every- 
body has read Mr. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod and will remember 
the “dog-part-alligator” §which 
formed a portion of the remarkable 
show run by that young gentleman 
and his friend, Sam Williams. 

There are no “dogs-part-alliga- 
tor” in nature. The cat, the tiger, 
the lion and the panther are all 
Felidz, but all perfectly distinct 
from one another. Now, that is a 
point which transformism does not 
clear up; that is the classic trans- 
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formism of the Darwinian type. 
Look back upon the past. There 
again is the same picture of life, 
vast, varied and again discontin- 
uous, and that discontinuity is, un- 
der the same theory, the more re- 
markable at early periods. The 
earliest period of living things 
which we know is that of the seas 
of what we call the Cambrian pe- 
riod, and in those seas were found 
worms, molluscs, star-fish, every 
form of life except vertebrates, and 
all just as sharply divided from 
one another as they are to-day. 
Most of those forms have gone; yet 
the Brachiopods or lamp-shells per- 
sist and are of identical type with 
those of the past. Why do they 
persist and why have the trilobites, 
which were so large a part of the 
life of that age, and still more the 
Silurian age, come to an end long 
ago? That again is a question 
which the classic transformism 
does not reply to. Thus, as far as 
we can go back, we are confronted 
with the picture of life twice al- 
luded to. Of course, it is improb- 
able that that was the commence- 
ment of life, but it is as far back as 
we can go, for the subjacent strata 
have been metamorphosed by heat 
and all traces of life they may have 
contained have disappeared. We 
are left to conjecture here, but can 
turn to the great division of verte- 
brata, not represented in that earli- 
est sea of which we know anything. 

What of the animals with back- 
bones? In the Lower Silurian, the 
next stratum, we come upon fish of 
rather aberrant type, but fish and 
nothing else, and in the Devonian, 
passing still higher, we have three 
classes quite sharply distinct from 
one another. There is no such 
thing as a “shark-part-salmon” or 
anything of that kind. Again it is 
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just possible, as has been argued, 
that the earlier stages of fish life are 
lost as a result partly of meta- 
morphic action, partly of erosion. 
But that argument can hardly be 
pressed respecting the Amphibia 
and the first Reptilia in the Car- 
boniferous age after the lengthy 
Devonian period had come to an 
end. Here again there are no tran- 
sition or intermediary stages. There 
is no “Toad-part-snake.” What has 
just been said is still more true as 
to Placental Mammals, which ap- 
pear suddenly, and in considerable 
numbers at the base of the tertiary 
strata. Still less is it true of man 
who, to quote our author, “is again 
an example of the sudden appear- 
ance of a very distinct form in the 
course of periods abundantly sup- 
plied with organic remains of every 
kind and which ought to have ex- 
hibited some remains of his sup- 
posed predecessors.” Further, he 
agrees with M. Marcellin Boule, 
perhaps the first living authority 
on the subject, that in the whole 
series of anthropomorphic fossils 
known to us there is not one which 
could have been a pre-human form. 
The Trinil skull which for a time 
passed as such, “appears to be a 
generalized species, of great stature, 
of an _ independent anthropoid 
branch.” In the days of his splen- 
dor Haeckel told the world of Proto- 
vertebrates, Protamphibians, Prot- 
all sorts of other things. Not one 
of these ever existed outside his 
imagination. There are no primi- 
tive forms uniting the characters of 
several classes. In fact, our author 
claims that “in reality, in no part 
of the history of the earth is to be 
found the world of life, in process 
of formation, nor in any case can 
we assist at the formation of a 
single formal type legitimately de- 


termined.” What, however, it may 
be asked about the celebrated an- 
cestral trees, that, for example, of 
the horse, so commonly quoted and, 
of course, by far the most effective? 
Let us put in with Professor Bather, 
the distinguished English Paleon- 
tologist, a caveat which our author 
scarcely refers to. Succession does 
not necessarily imply descent. As 
Bather pointed out, the British 
coinage, as sole guide to the lost 
history of England, would point to 
James I. as son of Elizabeth, and 
to George I. as son of Anne. We 
surmise, but we do not know and 
cannot know, that these horses 
early and late are in lineal line of 
descent. And where they do form 
a long chain, as in the case men- 
tioned above, the author holds that 
they belong to formal types so per- 
fectly determined and so separated 
from others, that they are, so to 
speak, withdrawn from the general 
line of development. 

Whether we agree entirely with 
this sentiment or not, we must at 
least concede that these chains are 
in a species, even in a family, and 
do not extend so as to connect one 
species with another. The fact is 
that we are inclined to form these 
ladders of ascent from what we 
know of our own proceedings. Our 
implements improve bit by bit. The 
motor-bicycle has developed from 
the old wooden bone-shaker with 
iron tires, which I rode on when a 
boy, and we know just how it has 
happened. But because that is so, 
and the process is familiar to our 
minds, it does not follow that things 
have happened that way in the 
world of life. We know everything 
that has happened in the wonderful 
development of the sweet-pea, since 
the first wild Sicilian pea was sent 
to England by a Franciscan friar 

















some centuries ago, and we know 
exactly in what order the various 
varieties have appeared. Bateson 
says that they are absolutely con- 
trary to the order in which they 
would infallibly have been placed, 
on the ladder principle. 

Further, a certain amount of this 
ladder arrangement is due to what 
the author believes to be faulty re- 
constructions of the remains of 
dead things. Everybody has seen 
the series of arm bones in museums, 
and the author feels certain from 
his own extensive and intensive 
work on limb girdles and the mem- 
bers attached, that some of these 
series are entirely wrong, since in- 
sufficient attention has been paid 
to the muscles and ligaments, and 
the bones consequently have been 
set in positions which they could 
not possibly have assumed during 
life. On this point the author can 
speak with great authority, since he 
is master of his subject. All this 
makes us consider the question of 
classification. When I was a young 
student of science, I was brought 
up like everybody else in my line, 
on Sach’s great Manual of Botany, 
a very fine work. That book laid 
down as a proved thesis that the 
natural classification represented 
the actual genetic relations of liv- 
ing things. A species consisted of 
all the varieties which had sprung 
from some original form and so on. 
In the difficulties to-day respecting 
species, the prevalent view would 
be perhaps to attach but little im- 
portance to classification as a repre- 
sentation of objective fact. Yet, as 
our author points out, seeing that 
all the discoveries of new things for 
the past hundred years do fit in to 
our classifications, it seems certain 
that it has reality behind it. But 
that classification is no longer a 
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phylogenetic affair. The construc- 
tion of genealogical trees was at one 
time carried to such a pitch that Du 
Bois Raymond said that they did 
not possess any more veracity than 
the pedigrees of Homer’s heroes, 
and Driesch declaims against the 
“phantasy called Phylogeny.” 

As the author well puts it, we envis- 
age a parallel series of waves which 
approach and break up or continue 
as we see the waves in mid-Atlantic. 
Yes:—but as one of his critics re- 
plies, those waves must have had a 
beginning; what started them?* 

The author does not, and admit- 
tedly cannot, help us to reply. Nor 
is he concerned with the origin of 
life, since the transformist theory 
takes its existence for granted. But, 
life once in existence, what set these 
different waves a-going? Let us al- 
low that there was a first living 
cell; why did it ever multiply? Why 
did it not go on dividing into two 
distinct and individual cells like the 
Ameeba? And when it did begin to 
become a multicellular form, why 
did it break out into all sorts of 
directions and give us the picture 
that we have to-day? And even if 
there were a number of different 
original cells, as polyphyletic evolu- 
tion proclaims, where did they come 
from? Why did they become multi- 
cellular organisms? And so on. 
There are lots of these questions 
which are ignored or slurred over 
by the ordinary manual writers. 
Classical transformism taught that 
thé constant accumulation of small 
variations, aided by Natural Selec- 
tion, did the work. It is impossible 
to go into the reasons here, but I 


4It may be worth mentioning, if only as an 
index of the importance of the book, that it 
has received lengthy criticisms in the Civiltd 
Cattolica, April and May, 1924, and in the 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques of Louvain, 
April, 1924. 
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entirely agree with Professor Vial- 
leton when he says that the small 
variation theory is “absolutely in- 
admissible.” What, then, about 
mutations of great changes of a 
sudden character? It is quite cer- 
tain that they occur, but then with- 
in what narrow limits! Within 
those limits they certainly do away 
with the need for small transition 
forms within a species for example. 
But no more than that, for as the 
author says, they may perhaps rise 
to the value of a genus or a family, 
in the more restricted sense, but 
never to the value of the separation 
of two orders, even neighboring 
orders, and here he is abundantly 
right. Might there, however, at an 
earlier day, and one of greater fe- 
cundity and wider action, have been 
much greater mutations which 


would fill these other gaps which 
yawn so wide in front of us? No 


one can say that there might not 
have been, but no one can say that 
there were, nor ever will be able to 
say so. And that for the excellent 
reason that mutations can leave no 
intermediate stages, because they 
have none, and when there is no 
one to observe them, they must pass 
out of the possibility of recognition. 
If there had been no Sprenger in 
the sixteenth century to note it we 
should never have known that Che- 
lidonium laciniatum was a muta- 
tion from C. majus, nor should we 
have known anything about the or- 
igin of the Irish Yew if it had not 
been noted in an Irish garden in 
the seventeenth century. If there 
is one fact which, more than an- 
other, emerges from these consid- 
erations, it is the utter impossibility 
of accounting for the development 
of life on the line of chance varia- 
tions. That is being forced on all 


biologists who open their eyes. 
There must be a guiding factor 
which presides over the operations 
of the living thing. Naegeli, years 
ago, set this forth in his theory of 
orthogenesis, and the “Psyche form- 
ative” of some modern writers to- 
gether with their theories of “pre- 
adaptation” all amount to the same 
thing. There is a guiding force 
which directs the living thing to its 
full perfection. After all, this is 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, though 
these people are in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact. Of course, the 
materialistic biologist at this point 
begins to bluster about mysticism 
and metaphysics and other things 
with which he is generally but little 
acquainted. How strange it is at 
first sight, though perhaps less so 
on consideration, that the physi- 
cists, whose business it is to con- 
sider the nature and properties of 
matter are so very much less ma- 
terialistic, and so much more meta- 
physical, than the biologists, whose 
business it is to investigate living 
things, and who so often seem to 
forget, to begin with, that they are 
alive or have been and should be 
studied as alive and not as museum 
specimens if we are really to un- 
derstand their meaning and rela- 
tions. We have already, perhaps, 
transgressed the limits assignable 
to our survey and cannot discuss 
further the author’s findings as to 
transformism. This, however, we 
may certainly say; the Professor’s 
arguments hammer home the fact 
that transformism is not a proved 
fact, but a working hypothesis. 
Many of us, perhaps, believe that it 
is a far more valuable working hy- 
pothesis than our author will ad- 
mit, but that it is but a hypothesis 
we concede at the same time. 

















DEIRDRE OF THE CONSTANT HEART. 


By ELeanor RoGers Cox. 


I. 


iy the ripened years of Connor 
MacNessa, King of Ulster, there 
went a singing round Ireland and a 
saying throughout the world of one 
destined to be his bride. A girl so 
fair that the King, forewarned by 
his chief druid on the day of her 
birth, that she would be a flaming 
sword set up among the warriors of 
Eireann, was causing her to be 
reared in a forest place against the 
time he should make her his queen; 
so resolving to outwit Fate by en- 
compassing the defenseless maiden 
with the shining rampart of his 
own royal might. A tale which, 
like all others told of Nessa’s mighty 
son up to that time, redounded most 
entirely to his honor. 

And the maid’s name was Deir- 
dre. 

A name linked for us of a later 
day with all the sorrow and love- 
liness of the world. A sea mew’s 
cry across time’s gray lake. A wail- 
ing of wind along salty marshes. 
A symbol of woman’s faithfulness 
forever. A star of splendor and 
constancy and death set unquench- 
ably on the forehead of Eire her 
mother. 


* a * 


Noiselessly old Levarcham moved 
over the rush-strewn floor. From 
her own broken and troubled sleep 
she had been glad to rise with the ° 
first waking song of the birds; but, 
though the sun had now been up 
an hour, Deirdre slumbered still. 
To her, where she lay, her young 





face nestled against her snowy arm, 
the eyes of the gray foster mother 
turned constantly with a tender- 
ness that had in it much of pensive 
wonder. For always, when the 
girl’s own waking gladness was not 
there to charm it away, the puzzle 
of the dark words spoken of her 
long ago lay heavy on the old wom- 
an’s mind. Dread, too,—dread 
that the King, with all his power, 
might not be able to ward off from 
her that always lowering doom. 

“Levarcham! Oh, Levarcham!” 

Quickly to the bird-note gladness 
of the young voice, the shadows 
passed from the older face. Barely 
in time; for with a swift eagerness 
matching her words, the girl rose 
from her couch, fronting the older 
woman, her hands laid against her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, Levarcham, I have had such 
a dream! Three times over, sleep- 
ing and waking, and then sleeping 
again, I have dreamt it. So it will 
surely come true. Out of these 
woods and over bright seas I shall 
go, Levarcham, and you will follow. 
And there will be a great song made 
of my going the whole world over!” 

With that, the trouble rushed 
back to Levarcham’s face. 

“But sure, dear child, there was 
more than that in your dream—you 
did not sail those bright seas 
alone?” 

The blush of a divine innocence 
brightened the girl’s cheek. 

“Not alone, Levarcham. One 
sailed with me fairer than the sun. 
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His name I do not know. But his 
hair had the blackness of the raven, 
and his cheek the redness of lamb’s 
blood spilt on snow, and his eyes” — 
she paused for a comparison. “His 
eyes were brighter than the first 
star at twilight.” 

Years and leagues as she was 
away from King Connor’s armed 
court, Levarcham could not guess 
which of all the Ulster lords, if any, 
these shadowy words of Deirdre 
portrayed. But that her nurseling’s 
fancy, even as the outcome of a 
dream, should be cherishing any 
other image than that of her fore- 
destined lord, the King, was great 
trouble in itself. Yet because the 
girl’s bright glance was upon her, 
she held her countenance all quiet 
and unmoved; smiling an old wom- 
an’s understanding smile for the 
simple fancies of girlhood, as she 
admonished Deirdre to forget her 
dreams, and say her morning pray- 
ers to that great Spirit who had led 
their fathers across the seas to 
green Eire. 

But she was very still during the 
hours following. And Deirdre, lis- 
tening to the piping of blackbird 
and thrush in the riot of spring 
greenness without, and watching 
the dancing of the sun on the 
leaves, and hearkening the whisper 
of the winds and the grass,—she 
being sister to all,—went out to 
them. But she stepped back from 
the threshold, at Levarcham’s re- 
minder, to take her embroidery 
with her. 

Then on the bright cloth she was 
soon working a new design eagerly, 
as one who would embody lastingly 
a radiant thought; swiftly, yet ten- 
derly, as one who in doing so would 
preserve all its loveliness un- 
blurred. For it was her dream she 
was setting down. And for that 


she had a gift of song, inherited, 
doubtless, from her father, who had 
been King Connor’s chief poet, she 
fashioned for herself a little rune, 
and sang it while she sewed. 


“In dreams I walked along the 
mountains, 
In paths by mortal steps un- 
stirred, 
And through the fall of silver 
fountains 
A voice upon the winds I heard. 
And ‘Oh,’ it cried, ‘arise and fol- 
low!’ 
And ‘Oh,’ it cried, ‘awake and 
come, 
And fly as flies the summer swal- 
low 
To gladder fields beyond the 
foam!’ 


“In dreams, in dreams, I followed 
after—” 


The words died on her lip, her 
embroidery slipped to the ground. 
For, from the near distance of the 
one brambly pathway that traversed 
the glade, came the regular pound- 
ing of a horse’s hoofs. The next 
moment horse and rider appeared 
in the opening, adding a new splen- 
dor to the morning. Shy as any 
wild thing in the woods about her, 
Deirdre’s eyes retreated swiftly 
from that first encounter. But 
wonderful beyond word or thought 
was that she had seen. For the 
face looking down upon her from 
that framing interlacery of green 
was that which she looked upon in 
her dream. And the voice address- 
ing her was that whose tones she 
had been vainly trying to recapture 
since the first moment of her awak- 
ened consciousness. 

“Stay, O princess of the woods!” 
cried the horseman, as Deirdre, 
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mindful of a promise she had made 
to Levarcham never to hold lone 
converse with any stranger, arose, 
and with a resolute subdual of her 
own will, turned her face and steps 
away from him. “Stay,” he again 
commanded, “for it is a long way I 
have traveled to this place and 
hour. Signs and dreams I have fol- 
lowed, and the beckoning of a 
blood-bright star. Last night that 
star fell out of the sky, and I knew 
then that this day my journey 
would end. Pause then, without 
doubt, without fear, O princess of 
dreams, for it is a lord of the Red 
Branch speaks to you.” 

Then, remembering all the tales 
Levarcham had told her of the 
greatness and splendor and honor 
of that knighthood established by 
King Connor for Ireland’s defense, 
Deirdre turned her soft eyes full 
upon his face. It was a face dark 
with the starry darkness of a June 
night, and very high and resolute. 
He was tall beyond the usual 
height of men, and his helmet and 
armor gleamed silver-bright in the 
morning sun. 

Then said Deirdre: 

“Welcome, O Knight of the Red 
Branch, lord of my dreams! Not 
for the first time it is that I see your 
face, nor is your voice strange to 
me. Glad past words am I to wel- 
come you to these fair woods!” 

Not for a little space did the Red 
Branch lord reply. For never did 
girl of mortal birth reveal a higher 
quality of beauty, alike of mind and 
person, than this wood-maiden. 
White with the whiteness of a June 
rose, her face shone out tender and 
lovely from its encircling coronal 
of dark-gold tresses. Sapphire-blue 
as her eyes were, there was already 
in their young brightness a majes- 
tic quality of truth and wisdom and 


royal command of circumstance. 
Slender her form was, as was 
seemly at her years, but in its 
proportioned height and _ supple- 
ness, it suggested a young ash 
sapling. 

Then, his dreams of her fulfilled 
beyond anticipation, the Red 
Branch lord dismounted. Hand 
clasped in hand, they spoke to each 
other of all that had most filled 
their lives up to that hour. 

But lightly as he dwelt on his 
own part in it, that was a great tale 
which Naoise told. Of King Con- 
nor’s love for himself and his 
brothers, Ainle and Ardan; of the 
deeds which had won them their 
rank as Red Branch Knights, of 
their journeys across seas to help 
their kinsmen of Gaul fight the Ro- 
mans; of their combats abroad and 
at home to uphold Ulster’s pride; 
of all, indeed, that could most hon- 
orably and brightly fill up the life 
of a young Celtic prince. 

Then Deirdre, in turn, told him 
of the greenwood life which was all 
the life she knew. Of her watchful, 
kind Levarcham; of a _ destiny 
wrought for her before her birth, 
whose meaning was yet dark to her- 
self, and of her dreams. 

Then Naoise believed beyond 
shadow of doubt that here, indeed, 
was that maid of the King’s foster- 
ing whose mystic loveliness he had 
last heard chanted in the palace of 
Vercingetorix of Gaul; and with 
that certainty a mighty strike be- 
tween his loyalty to his King and 
the light that had guided him 
thither shook his heart. But that 
discord lasted only a little space. 
For the proud and tender tranquil- 
lity of Deirdre’s eyes was in itself 
most godlike justification of his 
coming. 

So looking on, speaking to each 
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other they were, when Levarcham, 
guided by their voices, came to 
them. And she, seeing in that mo- 
ment the dread that had haunted 
her days and nights through all 
these years taking shape beyond 
mortal power to alter it, would fain 
have cried aloud. But the light in 
their faces smote that cry dumb 
upon her lips. And with a word of 
greeting, courteous and _ reveren- 
tial, to Naoise, she, a new weari- 
ness added to her step, went off to 
prepare for him a meal, delicate and 
simple, as was the usage in that for- 
est dwelling. 

And over that meal of their first 
meeting, the eyes of Naoise and 
Deirdre pledged a sacramental faith 
and love and constancy not to be 
dimmed by life or effaced by death. 

This was in the flower time of the 
spring, when the woods were rosy- 
white with blossoms, and_ the 
cuckoo sent her fairy bugle-note 
along the silver air. 

It was early summer when Naoise 
came riding to the woods again. 
And this time they spoke of the 
King. For, seeing how her foster 
child’s thoughts followed Naoise, 
Levarcham had told the girl of all 
the King had planned for her, and 
of the dark wrath that would surely 
seize him when he learned that his 
foredestined Queen had chosen one 
lower than himself, whom he, too, 
had loved. At that hearing a sud- 
den white pity for King Connor 
smote the color from Deirdre’s 
cheek. But her spirit held unwav- 
eringly to the standard of her new- 
made choice. 

So it was of this she and Naoise 
spoke at their second meeting. And 
its end found them most highly re- 
solved for their love’s fair sake to 
dare all risk of life and fortune, sor- 
row itself wearing for them a shin- 


ing face because it would be borne 
by each for the other. 

The third time Naoise rode to the 
greenwoods, his two _ brothers, 
Ainle and Ardan, rode with him. 
For, bound always by the bonds of 
a great affection, they had resolved 
to front with him the King’s wrath. 
Before a tall ogham-carved stone, 
reared to the memory of a long- 
dead warrior, Naoise and Deirdre 
made open avowal of their already 
plighted faith. Over their fair 
united hands Ardan, himself both 
druid and Red Branch Knight, 
spoke the sacred marriage rites of 
ancient Eire. 

Then, taking Deirdre with them, 
the three brothers rode by day and 
night to the Northern coast. 
Thence sailing to Albin, the land of 
the Picts, whither a few months 
later, Levarcham followed her dear 
foster daughter. 


Seven years in that Pictish land 
dwelt Naoise and Deirdre, compan- 
ioned there by Ainle and Ardan, 


those loving brothers, who had 
sworn their lives to Deirdre’s de- 
fense. 

For the three Red Branch war- 
riors it had been a long cry from 
the clash of arms and the song of 
bards to the rounds of a hunts- 
man’s life in that forest place; but 
if any regret found entrance to their 
breasts, it was grief born of the 
thought that one so beautiful and 
so greatly gifted as their beloved 
Deirdre should be so hidden away 
in these rude wastes from the eyes 
of the men and women of Eire, who, 
once beholding her, must surely ac- 
claim her their divinely rightful 
queen. 

On a midsummer day, at the turn 




















of the seventh year, there came to 
the sylvan dwelling place by the 
waters of Glen Etive a great won- 
der and surprise. The trampling of 
steeds, the gleam of armor, the 
flashing of swords—all these mark- 
ing the coming of Feargus MacRoy, 
Naoise’s old comrade in arms, 
come now from Ireland, straight 
from King Connor himself, to in- 
vite the exiles back to royal Emain. 

Gladly to that word leaped the 
hearts of the three brothers. But 
Deirdre’s eyes were wet and her 
soul dark for the hearing. Praying 
to Naoise even with uplifted hands, 
she besought him to reject the 
King’s proffer. She said: 

“Heed not this message, O lord 
of my heart! For the day we leave 
this place shall be the last day of 
our joy. Let us stay where we have 
been so happy, meeting hardship 
with a high heart, one for the other. 
Let us stay, with our kind Ainle 
and Ardan, making mockery of the 
dark word spoken of Deirdre before 
she looked on the light!” 

But the soul of Naoise had 
bounded to the urgings of Feargus, 
and believing that the wrath of 
Connor was now but the white ash 
of a once red flame, he, with gentle- 
ness, but a firm will, resisted the 
entreaties of Deirdre. 

So presently that fair woman, the 
three brothers, tall Feargus Mac- 
Roy (who, had he held to his 
rights, had been Ulster’s king), and 
his warriors, were sailing the bright 
seas back to Erin. 

Setting foot on land, the men, 
with high-uplifted faces, sang a 
great song of praise to the God of 
their fathers who had guided the 
exiles back to their own fair land. 
A thing to be remembered of them 
all, for it was the last glad song any 
among them should sing. 
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Hardly had their song ended, in- 
deed, when Baruch, a lord of that 
neighborhood, appeared, _ telling 
Feargus MacRoy that he had pre- 
pared a special feast against his 
coming. To this Feargus would at 
first lend no hearing, saying that 
he had given his word to conduct 
Deirdre and the three sons of Usna 
in honor and safety to Emain. But 
Baruch reminded Feargus that it 
was geis on him to attend any feast 
to which he was invited. And the 
geis being a law binding all honor- 
able men, Feargus had no further 
word to say, but departed with the 
man who had been instructed to 
that very end by King Connor. To 
his sons, Illan and Buino, he con- 
fided the exiles’ defense. Then, si- 
lently, the party went forward, their 
spirits chilled by the trick that had 
robbed them of Feargus’s com- 
pany; for he was a man whose 
honor was as high as his word, and 
that had never been broken to any 
man. 

Twilight of the next day brought 
them to the shining walls of Emain 
itself. But no herald walked the 
ramparts to give them greeting; no 
welcome-song of minstrel glad- 
dened their ear. 

Then they turned to the Hall of 
the Red Branch, where the torches 
were flaring a red welcome to them 
through the dusk. Crossing its 
threshold, Deirdre, though her face 
was high and bright, as was its 
wont always before men, whispered 
to Naoise: 

“Netted and snared we are, netted 
and snared, O my heart’s life! This 
hour the word that was spoken of 
me long ago begins to fulfill itself. 
An ill thing to you was my love, O 
Son of Usna!” 

But Naoise stooped sidewise and 
kissed the word off her lip. 
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“Whether we shall see to-mor- 
row’s sun, I know not,” he said; 
“but even so, no man dead or liv- 
ing has had such cause to thank 
the high gods of Eire as I. For to 
me they gave the flower of all 
earth’s womanhood, and it is that 
the bards of Ireland shall sing of 
Naoise when Emain is a ruin, and 
the swords of the Red Branch are 
rust.” 

Bread and Greek wine, venison 
and fruit, stood upon the long 
tables, awaiting their appetite, but 
neither prince nor noble _ stood 
there to greet them in Connor’s 
name. And in a little while came 
one, white-faced, from the palace, 
whispering that the King sat at the 
great banquet board, alone, heedless 
of the drinking cup by his hand. 
Then a heavy stillness fell upon all 
in the Red Branch hostel, save only 
Deirdre and Naoise themselves: she 
sitting white and serene at her 
lord’s right hand, speaking evenly 
to him, as one armored against mis- 
chance, and he replying to her in 
the same high spirit. 

But Diarmuid, the gray harper 
who had played for the coming of 
the three sons of Usna into the 
world, sat, his head drooping on his 
clasped hands, and they resting on 
his high gold harp. And none of 
all who supped there bade the old 
man strike the chords. 

Then came a messenger from the 
King, bidding Levarcham to his 
presence. A young and fair king 
she remembered him, who was now 
a care-gray man, with the chill of 
midwinter in his smile. But some 
quality of his strong youth yet 
shook his voice, when he began to 
question her of the present appear- 
ance of Deirdre. 

“Ask me not on that head, O 
King,” besought Levarcham, “for 


the beauty of Deirdre is now but 
that of a torch that has been blown 
on by the winds of seven years. 
Sun and rain, and the burden of 
care-filled days, have hollowed the 
fullness of her cheek and dimmed 
the shining of her eyes.” 

To all this and more the King lis- 
tened with dream-darkened glance, 
saying little; then, refraining from 
reproof for the part she herself had 
played in Deirdre’s flight, he dis- 
missed her, and she, mightily proud 
of the ancient cunning with which 
she had met his questions, went 
back to her lady. 

But a little while afterwards, the 
King, calling to him his trusted 
man-at-arms, Trendorn, bade him 
go straightway to the Red Branch 
House, and thence bring back to 
him a true report of all he saw. 

In a few moments Trendorn 
again stood before him, his face 
bright with blood. 

“I have seen them,” he cried, “I 
have seen them! Naoise and the 
most beautiful woman in the whole 
world, and they playing chess to- 
gether. But that Naoise struck my 
eye out with a chessman, I had 
been gazing upon her yet.” 

Then swiftly to the King, who 
listened, tense and ready as a battle- 
strung bow, he told his tale. How 
he had found the Red Branch House 
barred and shuttered for the night; 
but, being resolute to do Connor’s 
will, he had found a _ ladder, 
mounted it, and spied upon the 
company within. There some pol- 
ished their bright-hilted swords, 
some slumbered, others spoke of 
battlefield and boar-hunt. But 
Naoise, sitting apart with the fair- 
est of women, a silver chessboard 
between them, had, looking sud- 
denly up, beheld himself. Then the 
Red Branch lord, seizing a chess- 
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man, had hurled it with such force 
at him, that it smote his right eye 
blind. 

“Yet it matters not,” ended the 
sturdy man-at-arms, “for I have be- 
held with it the brightest blossom 
of the whole world. And if I die 
to-night or fifty years from to-night, 
my joy shall be the same!” 

But Connor, breaking in upon his 
words, shouted to his warriors with- 
out to bring before him Neoise to 
answer for his servant’s blindness. 
Then a great tumult and thunder 
of arms swept down the halls, and 
Connor followed the tumult to the 
wide doors of Emain, where he 
stood staring, raven-eyed, into the 
night. 

Yellow through the blackness 
danced the torches, and out from 
the doors of the Red Branch House 
streamed another billowing of 
lights, yellow-red, to meet them. 
Steel upon steel, steel upon flesh, 
hail-swift fell the blows where the 
lights mingled thickest. For, know- 
ing the import of Connor’s message, 
every man in the hostel leaped to 
its challenge. Buino and Illan, sons 
of Feargus, guarding the doors, first 
launched themselves upon the at- 
tackers. Naoise, springing up from 
his play with the golden chessmen, 
swept out with Ainle and Ardan to 
the combat. Backward and still 
backward towards Emain_ they 
forced the King’s tall warriors. 
And Connor, seeing that in a little 
space they would be thundering at 
the doors of Emain itself, sum- 
moned in great haste to him Cath- 
bad, that gray druid who had 
prophesied at Deirdre’s birth the 
ruin she should bring. 

Then Cathbad, at the King’s pray- 
ing, and his promise that the sons 
of Usna should not be slain, laid a 
spell about the three fair brothers’ 


feet. And all at once, as it seemed 
to them, they were struggling in a 
slimy quagmire from which there 
was no escape. And Deirdre, from 
her place on the edge of the tur- 
moil, seeing that look of dazed be- 
wilderment striking the light from 
Naoise’s eyes, ran to him through 
the clashing spears. And Naoise 
lifted her up on his shoulders, 
deeming that thus they might to- 
gether sink to death. Then Deirdre, 
with her fair, kind hands, drew 
round her husband’s face to her 
own, and her cheek rested on his 
cheek, her lip on his lip, for the last 
time in life. 

For, now that the Druid’s spell 
made the sons of Usna their help- 
less quarry, the King’s men gath- 
ered in upon them, and bound them, 
holding them captive to Connor’s 
will. And twice and thrice the King 
called upon one among his follow- 
ers to slay them. But no man 
stepped forward, all thinking of the 
black stain that would stand for- 
ever against the name of him who 
wrought the deed. Then the King 
swore by the sun above, the earth 
beneath, and the five winds that not 
one among all he had nurtured was 
true to him. 

At that, Owen, Prince of Fernay, 
stepped forth. A man dark of 
spirit as of face, and, up to this 
time, no favorite of the King; but 
who, from this night until death, 
should be bound to him by the fet- 
ters of an irredeemable crime. 

It was Naoise’s own sword that 
Owen seized. Whirling it with a 
great sweep about his head, he 
brought it down, shearing off with 
one mighty stroke the three bright 
heads of Usna’s sons. 

But Connor’s triumph, too, was 
shorn from him with that stroke. 

For Deirdre, who had slipped 
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down, fainting, to the ground, from 
Naoise’s relaxing grasp, came back 
to life, just as the King’s men, with 
soul-chamed haste, were about to 
thrust the bodies of the three broth- 
ers into the grave they had hol- 
lowed for them close by where they 
fell. Watching her with smoldering 
eyes, from Emain’s threshold, the 
King bade his servants lay upon her 
restraining hands. But swifter 
than his word, Deirdre had sped to 
the side of her dead lord, laying her 
white cheek on his crimson one, 
holding him against those who 


were eager to be done with the task 


of his burying. When they would 
have thrust her aside, they found it 
was with an inert body and speech- 
less lips they had to deal. White 
as a storm-drenched flower, she lay 
upon Naoise’s breast. Death had 
given to Deirdre the peace denied 
to her by life. 

But on the spot where the sons 
of Usna had been done to death, 
through the spell of his own weav- 
ing, Cathbad the Druid stood up 
and prophesied red ruin of Emain 
and the extinction of Connor’s seed, 
because of the deed wrought there 
that night. 




















CATHOLICS IN “COLLEGE NOVELS.” 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN. 


HERE is no denying that the 
American people have taken a 
sudden interest in the problems of 
the younger generation of “flap- 
pers” and collegians. As _ one 
phase of that interest, they are 
reading and discussing quite seri- 
ously a number of novels of college 
life that have been turned out dur- 
ing the last few years. Indeed, 
there is something about the atmo- 
sphere of the college novel that cap- 
tivates all of us, “old grads,” young 
“under-grads,” or merely parents 
and friends of college boys. Of 
course, young folks like tto read 
about themselves; but it is equally 
true that older folks find pleasure 
in looking through the campus 
gates at their own and their neigh- 
bors’ children. It is easy to see 
then, why an aura of human inter- 
est clings to books in which athletic 
prowess and scholastic atmosphere 
furnish a background for the phys- 
ical and spiritual struggles of grow- 
ing youth. Increased enrollment, 
the growth of the extension system, 
the rise of the State universities, all 
have played their part in advertis- 
ing the American college. If the 
average man does not aspire to a 
college education, he is at least in- 
terested in intercollegiate sport; if 
the average American girl is not in- 
terested enough in education to 
work for an A.B. degree, she en- 
joys reading about the social life 
that has become so closely asso- 
ciated with our colleges. Hence the 
popularity of college novels. 
It is with some of these books, 
especially with those that treat of 





Catholic student types, that I am 
now concerned. At the outset let it 
be said, in simple justice, that a few 
of the books in question are excel- 
lent, although most of them have 
been declared very poor indeed, 
when judged by the canons of good 
literature and good taste. A small 
number have been written by expe- 
rienced authors; most of them, as 
can be easily discerned, are first 
novels, fresh from the pens of 
young college men, who, seeking to 
follow an old literary dictum, have 
looked into their own hearts and 
written autobiographical accounts 
of their undergraduate experiences, 
amorous and other. And, for some 
reason, along with their accounts of 
hectic love affairs, fraternity liquor 
parties, and _ victorious football 
games, most of these young writers, 
have felt obliged to bring a little 
philosophy and religion into their 
stories, if not for the sake of edi- 
fication, at least for the sake of 
atmosphere. 

If my study of the modern college 
novel has been comprehensive, and 
my data correct, it was Mr. Scott 
Fitzgerald who first introduced into 
the college novel the young man 
with Catholic associations or predi- 
lections. Amory Blair, the hero of 
This Side of Paradise, was both by 
birth and natural temperament, a 
Roman Catholic. Amory Blair, 
despite the fact that he was once 
widely discussed by all readers of 
the sensational best-sellers, and has 
even been depicted in the “movies,” 
is now but a memory in the great 
world of college novels. Other 
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heroes with undergraduate prob- 
lems have eclipsed him in popular- 
ity, but he still remains worthy of 
consideration as a type of the un- 
fortunate wrongly-educated young 
man, who has not found himself. 
Readers of Mr. Fitzgerald’s first 
novel found in it an undercurrent 
of criticism which was aimed pri- 
marily at American Catholicism. 
Whether there be such a thing as 
“American” Catholicism, may be a 
mooted point, but at least Mr. Fitz- 
gerald assumed that a particular 
brand of Catholicism exists in 
America, and at this he aimed his 
shafts. 

We are told early in the book, 
that Beatrice O’Hara, Amory’s 
mother, who had been educated in 
a convent in Rome, was constantly 
comparing the American clergy 
with their European brothers, and 
found them on the whole more 
“bourgeois.” I take this to be Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s own opinion of the 
American secular priest. However, 
in sketching Monsignor D’Arcy, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is at pains to explain 
that here and there may be found 
a Catholic priest in America who is 
truly cultured in mind as well as in 
spirit. 

But,—to return to Amory Blair, 
the satiated youth who has tasted 
the wine of life and found it hope- 
lessly bitter. In retrospective so- 
liloquy Amory discovers that: 

“He was not even a Catholic, yet 
that was the only ghost of a code 
that he had, the gaudy, ritualistic, 
paradoxical Catholicism whose 
prophet was Chesterton, whose 
claqueurs were such reformed rakes 
of literature as Huysmans and 
Bourget, whose American sponsor 
was Ralph Adams Cram, with his 
adulation of thirteenth century ca- 
thedrals—a Catholicism which 


Amory found ready made without 
priests or sacraments or sacrifice.” 
We are glad to see that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has the perspicacity to dis- 
tinguish Amory Blair’s esthetic, 
hedonistic philosophy from _ the 
genuine Catholicism that calls for 
“priests and sacraments and sacri- 
fice.” It is a pity, however, that he 
could not see even further into the 
fact that his young hero’s perplex- 
ing problems would have been 
solved, as they have been solved in 
countless cases since the days of 
the profligate, restless, and dissatis- 
fied Augustine, by a wholehearted 
acceptance of true Catholicism. It 
is only such Catholicism that ever 
brings peace to perplexed and suf- 
fering souls “this side of Paradise.” 


With Amory Blair of This Side 
of Paradise 1 would associate Fran- 
cis Moreland, whom Albert Parker 
Fitch introduces to us in his story 
of life at Harvard None So Blind. 
For in spite of many differences, 
Francis has one thing in common 
with Amory Blair: he, too, is search- 
ing for life and, not finding it in the 
world of pleasure, turns naturally 
to the bosom of the Church. Un- 
fortunately, Francis’s great reason 
for becoming a Catholic seems to be 
merely to satisfy his hunger for the 
zesthetic. He is the type of man 
who gets pleasure and aims to get 
interior peace and satisfaction by 
burning two candles before a Fra 
Angelico. 

When the author tells us that 
Francis “liked the tall lines of the 
candle-sticks: he liked to see the 
flame quiver, rise, fall, quiver again, 
and then burn steadily in the silent 
room,” we feel that we have an in- 
sight into the neophyte’s mind, as 
well as a realization of the nature 
of his mistake. As we read further, 
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we are led to sympathize with this 
lost zsthete, but always we feel it 
imperative to pity, if not to blame 
him for his motive in embracing 
Catholicism. He seeks the beauty 
and consolation of the Church 
merely to satisfy his own hedonism 
and he, too, disregards the necessity 
of sacraments and sacrifice. Read- 
ing None So Blind many will get 
the impression that the average 
convert to Catholicism abandons 
austere Protestantism and accepts 
the old world religion of beauty, be- 
cause of purely hedonistic motives. 
They seem all to be hypnotized by 
the burning candles, the flaming 
vestments, the Gothic architecture 
of the cathedrals and the inspiring 
music. They are never converted 
because they seek a faith more in 
harmony with their reason, or a 
more perfect, and better sanctioned 
code of morals. As patriotism is 
said to be the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, it must seem to Mr. 
Fitch’s readers that Catholicism is 
the last refuge of a pagan! What 
a strange outcome for those who 
commenced with New Engiand Puri- 
tanism and Protestant evangelical 
theology! Mr. Fitch, in painting 
Francis, has probably aimed at 
satire, but satire falls flat if it lacks 
all semblance of truth. No one will 
deny that within the Catholic 
Church there are esthetes like 
Francis, who call themselves Cath- 
olics; but, after all, the central doc- 
trine of Catholicism is not the wor- 
ship of Beauty, but the austere 
gospel of Repentance. Only those 
who are truly repentant can attain 
true spiritual joy. The mere 
zsthete is always balked in his ef- 
fort to attain a higher kind of 
pleasure than that of sense and 
passion. 

Mr. Fitch tells us in developing 
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his theme, that Francis “conceived 
of Catholics, so far as he had any 
definite notion of them at all, as at 
once romantic and austere figures. 
The celibate priests, the nuns with 
their unseeing eyes, the air of an- 
other world, the physical seclusion, 
the peace, the security, the high dis- 
dain in the eyes of these people for 
this world,—all of these things 
made them into appealing figures. 
The gorgeous services, all the ap- 
paratus of the senses employed to 
gratify, and in gratifying, to control 
and lift one over the senses,—he 
began to dwell with a new and cu- 
rious interest on that. They, the 
Catholics, had the lights and the 
music, and the incense, and the 
sumptuous stoles and copes, and 
the bare brown habit of the monk 
as well. They had all these things 
that appealed to the eye and touch, 
and a certain sort of imagination, 
and they had these things as those 
who could use them, because they 
had conquered, passed beyond the 
world in which they were ends in 
themselves: use them now, not for 
gratifying the senses, but at once 
expressing and enslaving them to 
the spirit. They built the dim and 
intricate richness of their great 
churches, which were as splendid 
and yet more splendid than any 
palace of emperors or kings; but 
they built them for God, not men, 
and since they were for God, all 
these men could use and delight in 
them, as being also the expression 
and abode of their own spirits. The 
old meeting-houses of his forebears 
were so blank and dreary. But 
here were these grave and splendid 
monuments, these sumptuous pal- 
aces of God; and they were not 
bleak and empty, they were always 
inhabited; one went within them, 
and always, far down the aisles 
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under the lofty vaults, beyond the 
long row of the arcades, far beyond 
and high up, beneath the crimson 
lamp with its dusky, yellow flame 
—-always in these great palaces, on 
the high and gleaming altars, under 
the lamp, was the Presence.” 

In reading such passages in None 
So Blind (and there are many 
others), the reader feels that the 
author and his character, too, have 
at least a dim sense of the essen- 
tials of Catholicism. Francis knows 
that if he is to gain religion, he 
must renounce his paganism, and 
yet he fails to do so; he does em- 
brace Catholicism, it is even hinted 
‘that he may take Holy Orders, but 
he remains at the close of the book 
still a pagan, although a “Cath- 
olic” one. How are we to interpret 
the author’s thesis? Is Francis the 
typical convert? Has he gained 
nothing in forsaking New England 
Congregationalism for Rome? Are 
all Catholics pagans? Do none of 
them live the life of the spirit apart 
from the trappings of the flesh? It 
is difficult sometimes to glean any 
positive opinions from a novelist 
who leaves so many problems to the 
reader. One may suspect that there 
is a didactic purpose in every chap- 
ter of None So Blind, and yet it is 
hard to find the moral, and because 
of this some will be inclined to say 
“simply a pen-picture of life.” 
Doubtless, many readers would like 
to get Mr. Fitch’s out-and-out opin- 
ion on Catholicism, and the psy- 
chology underlying conversion. But 
perhaps we are reading too much 
into an entertaining college novel? 
It is such passages as the following 
however that give us the impres- 
sion that we are right in surmising 
that a man with Mr. Fitch’s theo- 
logical training does have definite 
ideas on the subject. 





At the age of twenty-seven, after 
several years in Europe, where 
Francis has been in the government 
service, he returns to America and 
visits his sister and her husband, 
a professor at a western university. 

Francis speaks: “Do you remem- 
ber how mother never could or 
would understand why I wouldn’t 
go to church with her? Why I 
always felt like a misfit here? 
Imagine anyone with my sense of 
form and love of warmth and 
color dragged to that old meeting- 
house, with its endless talk and its 
droning vacuum of impromptu 
prayer! Had an atmosphere about 
as thin and brittle as the glass in 
its window-panes. By the way is 
there a Roman church here?” 

“Yes, Francis, there is, but please 
don’t go into it. Imagine the talk 
in this faculty if you were seen 
going to mass!” At the close of 
the book, Francis, still essentially a 
pagan, says in all his worldliness: 

“You know I may go into the 
Church yet. If the writing doesn’t 
turn out as I want it to, I may try 
Holy Orders. Sometimes I think 
I'd like to feel safe inside an insti- 
tution like the Church. No one’s 
old or young there. She is the ven- 
erable and mighty Mother of us 
all!” “If the writing doesn’t turn out 
as I want it to!” a curious motive,— 
and to a genuine Catholic,—an im- 
possible motive for attempting to 
assume the sacred responsibilities 
of the priesthood. Yet, the author 
produces, subtly enough, an im- 
pression in the mind of readers, 
very dimly acquainted with authen- 
tic Catholicity, that Francis More- 
land is a true representative of an 
entire class of Catholics. It is this 
sort of thing that leads one to be- 
lieve, willy nilly, that None So Blind 
is a bit of propaganda. 

















The tradition of having at least 
one boy in your college novel who 
is in some way associated with the 
practices of the Catholic religion, is 
also carefully observed by Cyril 
Hume in his Wife of the Centaur, 
and Percy Marks in the sensational 
best-seller, The Plastic Age. Mr. 
Scott Fitzgerald has truly been a 
literary influence, at least in the 
world of the college novel! 

The author of The Wife of the 
Centaur is a Catholic. He has made 
his hero, Jeff Dwyer, a Catholic. The 
book starts by giving us a picture of 
the boyhood of a poet. One senses 
the cultural atmosphere of a private 
school, whose presiding genius is a 
Catholic layman. There are many 
touches of Catholic devotion, for ex- 
ample in the chapter describing 
May devotions in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. However, as the 
story proceeds and the boy grows 
older, there comes a rapid waning 
of the Catholic influence. As an 
undergraduate at a great New Eng- 
land college, Jeff Dwyer becomes 
truly a centaur and loses himself 
in the maze of modern paganism. 
He displays a woeful lack of moral 
principle and repeatedly does vi- 
olence to his Catholic training. 
That is, he proves himself a very 
poor Catholic. Of course, there are 
Catholic young men like Jeff Dwyer, 
just as there are Protestant young 
men, who ignore or flout Christian 
ethics. Loose morals seem to be 
characteristic of this age, and 
writers of college novels like Mr. 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Hume would 
not be deemed truthful unless 
they took some cognizance of the 
fact. But in The Wife of the Cen- 
taur, paganism is stressed a bit too 
broadly, with the result that the 
thing is overdone. I am not among 
those who insist upon a strict moral 
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purpose in a novel written for the 
general reading public, but I do 
think that Mr. Hume might have 
introduced some Catholic morality 
into The Wife of the Centaur with- 
out any loss to the story. His fail- 
ure to do so is scarcely less than 
deplorable. 


There are many critics, especially 
those who have been trained in 
Catholic ethics, who will question 
the moral value of a story like 
Percy Marks’s popular and realistic 
story of college life, The Plastic 
Age. But the fact that it has been 
such a phenomenal “best-seller” 
and is being discussed on all sides, 
certainly warrants mention of it 
here. Whether we like it or not, 
our American adolescents are read- 
ing the book and are at least be- 
ginning to question some of the 
old illusions that have usually clung 
so tenaciously to the typical Amer- 
ican college with its active social 
life, made up of a continuous round 
of fraternity dances. and football 
games. The Plastic Age is a plain 
and out-spoken condemnation of 
the modern conception of what 
constitutes college life. 

The author, true to the precedent 
set by Scott Fitzgerald and others, 
brings a Catholic student into his 
novel. But Norry Parker proves to 
be quite unlike the other Catholics 
we have been meeting in college 
novels, for he is neither a roué like 
Amory Blair nor a hedonist like 
Jeff Dwyer, but a young man of 
strong character and some culture. 
In truth, despite the fact that Mr. 
Marks intends him only to be a foil 
for, his more masculine hero, the 
gentle and faithful Norry at times 
totally eclipses his fellow collegians. 
He is an idealist, a true student, 
a clean-minded fellow, a faithful 
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friend. He comes of a good family. 
His father is an artist, a portrait 
painter who “got prices for his pic- 
tures that staggered Hugh when 
Norry mentioned them casually.” 
Mrs. Parker smoked cigarettes, like 
many of her friends, but the author 
makes clear that she is a very good 
mother, none the less. 

Norry has all of the qualifications 
for being elected to Hugh Carver’s 
fraternity, namely, good blood, good 
breeding and plenty of money. But 
he does not get a “bid”; and even 
if he had been “rushed,” Mr. 
Marks makes clear that he certainly 
would have been black-balled as a 
Catholic. Of course, if Norry had 
been a Jew or a Negro he would 
have met the same fate. Mr. Marks 


is simply drawing a pen-picture of 
the spirit of good fellowship and 
toleration that exists in some of 
our “Country Club colleges.” It 


would seem to the average reader 
that our Catholic colleges offer a 
much more congenial atmosphere 
in which poetic souls like Norry 
Parker might grow: but doubtless 
Sanford college was chosen for him 
because of the “social advantages” 
it had to offer. Norry Parker’s 
folks evidently wanted him to 
“meet the best people!” 

Norry repeatedly acts the angel 
and on one occasion helps his 
friend, the hero, to get over a spree, 
taking advantage of the opportun- 
ity to deliver a little sermon on 
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sobriety. His creator, Mr. Marks, 
manages to tell us of these incidents 
without conveying the suspicion 
that Norry was unco guid. The 
boy is, and remains an attractive 
young fellow, and a high type of 
Catholic. 

To conclude, there are college 
novels and college novels. The 
publishers announce many new 
ones every year, and so we 
might go on reviewing them one by 
one. After reading such represen- 
tative ones as the foregoing, how- 
ever, one is quite apt to conclude 
that like the hypothetical “great 
Américan novel,” the ideal college 
novel has yet to be written. Some 
genius may write it, one of these 
days. The fact that the true Cath- 
olic student and the true Catholic 
college have yet to be immortalized 
in such a story of American student 
life, should at least attract the se- 
rious attention of some of our 
younger Catholic writers. In such 
a story of Catholic student life the 
sex theme could not be stressed so 
strongly as in some of these recent 
novels. The love theme might 
even be a minor one, as it certainly 
should be in a novel of student life, 
but that does not mean that such a 
book could not be successful. Such 
a book, written after the fashion of 
E. F. Benson’s delightful story of 
life at Cambridge, David Blaize of 
King’s would be a boon and a great 
relief. 











PLAYING FABRE. 


By Epwarp G. REINHARD. 


a ke there! are you messing 

around again among your 
bugs?” The naturalist so ques- 
tioned made reply, “I’ve seen some- 
where in Kempis: ‘As often as I 
have gone among men I have re- 
turned less a man’—that’s well and 
good, but let me say this: ‘as often 
as I have gone among bugs, I have 
returned less a bug.’” 

This repartee scores a brilliant 
point for the entomologists. There 
are few studies more wholesome, 
more recreating, more brain-puri- 
fying, than the pursuit of ento- 
mology,—provided that you fol- 
low it rather as a Fabre than as a 
Latreille. 

Here now, coming our way across 
the fields is the giant wasp, Sphe- 
cius speciosus. My friend, the in- 
sect-collector, grabs up his net and 
cyanide bottle and dashes in pur- 
suit of her with an enthusiastic cry 
of joy. The wasp is certainly a 
splendid specimen. She is a large, 
burly insect, clad to the waist in 
rusty red velvet, and below, in bril- 
liant black, marked with a design of 
pale yellow, wearing tall buskins of 
tan and wings of flashing russet. 
Stuck on a pin among the Hymen- 
optera, her great size and splendid 
colors would rank her the queen of 
the collection. A dexterous sweep 
of the silken net and the glittering 
insect is a prisoner. With gingerly 


care (for the wasp carries a long 
and formidable dagger), the strug- 
gling captive is transferred to the 
poison bottle with 
lethal fumes. 


its powerful 





That evening the proud collector 
writes in his notebook the follow- 
ing careful record: “Took a mag- 
nificent Sphecoid to-day. Length 
35 mm. Robust. Eyes slightly 
converging towards the clypeus, 
facial quadrangle narrow; ocelli in 
a low triangle, the anterior one the 
largest; flagellum thickened api- 
cally; posterior calcaria flat, the 
longer one strongly curved. Abdo- 
men black. Clypeus, a spot above 
labrum, mandibles (except piceous 
apices), scape, spot on inner orbits, 
line on pronotum, tubercules, and 
spots on the first three abdominal 
segments, yellow. Scutellum, ru- 
fous. Wings yellowish hyaline. 
Venation ferruginous. It is the 
Sphecius speciosus of the subfamily 
Nyssoninez.” Meanwhile, the hand- 
some insect is stiffening in the col- 
lecting-box amid odors of naptha- 
lene and carbolic acid. 

This done, is there nothing more 
for the scientist to record beyond 
mere items of structure and colora- 
tion? Is the life of a wasp so de- 
void of interest that attention 
should be centered merely on the 
still cadaver? No, assuredly, not 
for one who has sought out the ac- 
quaintance of Sphecius when 
through sultry groves she was 
stalking the boisterous cicada, or 
when with a miner’s skill she was 
digging out the long galleries of her 
dwelling. Such a one cannot help 
testifying to the marvels of her his- 
tory. One glimpse of the wonder- 
ful life drama of this pretty Sphex 
has led me into playing the fasci- 
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nating game of “Fabre.” It is a game 
in which the player always loses,— 
loses his heart to his insect friends, 
and to Jean Fabre the friend of his 
insects. The forfeit? These brief 
and humble “Souvenirs.” 


EPISODE THE FIrsrT. 
Kidnapping the Cicada. 


Cross over with me, you who 
would wish to know the life story 
of the Sphecius, cross over to the 
meadows beyond the vineyard to 
the place where their sunny banks 
roll smoothly away from the edges 
of the upland forest. It is a spot 
beloved by the field-folk. Golden- 
rod everywhere gleams triumph- 
antly. The asters sprawl about 
among the tangled grasses. Frail 
butterflies and burly bumblebees 
jostle each other on every thistle- 
head. From the rocky copse glides 
the black racer, when the sun is 
warm, tongue aquiver, head erect, 
—beware silly mice to scurry 
across his path! The sycamores 
are the rendezvous of a regiment 
of cicadas vibrating their kettle- 
drums in nervous song. In the 
soft terraces of this meadow the 
hunting wasps have dug their dun- 
geon cells. 

Let us stop here where a cluster 
of tunnels perforates the bank. The 
entrances are about an inch in 
height, wide enough to admit a 
man’s thumb. Before each door is 
a heap of fresh sand and clay, a big 
double handful, the rubbish which 
the wasp has deposited outside the 
tunnel in the course of her excava- 
tions. If we are lucky, we shall not 
have to wait long to spy a wasp re- 
turning with her booty. Here one 
comes now. The sight still fills me 
with boyish wonder though I have 
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witnessed it a hundred times. With 
a whirr of wings the giant wasp 
sails along in swift, strong flight, 
clutching to her breast a bulky ci- 
cada, limp and resistless. With 
perfect ease she circles through the 
air, holding fast to her huge prey, 
like an eagle that has carried off a 
sheep for her nestlings. Down she 
swoops to the ground, close by her 
burrow, and begins to tug the heavy 
carcass along through the cum- 
brous stubble. 

Now is our chance to catch a 
closer glimpse of the huntress. She 
is headed for yonder burrow near 
the tuft of Prunella. There, I put 
a clod over the doorway to delay 
her. Now if we are careful not to 
frighten her—oh! she has dropped 
the cicada and flown away! Never 
mind, remain quiet and the dar- 
ing gypsy will return. Here she 
comes again to recover her game. 
They are a bold set, these cicada 
hunters. I have had one return 
for the cicada she had dropped, 
and not finding it among the 
grass, fearlessly come and take it 
from my fingers as I held it out to 
her. 

Now, then, she alights again 
alongside her capture. See how 
she straddles her prey, body to 
body, head to head. The tarsal 
hooks of her second pair of legs 
she fits into a pocket at the base of 
each of the cicada’s wings, and thus 
has the first and third pair of legs 
free for walking. The wasp’s sys- 
tem of transportation cannot be im- 
proved upon. She grasps the ci- 
cada at a spot where there is no 
danger of losing her grip. She 
chooses a purchase that would al- 
low her heavy burden to balance 
with the greatest ease. She has se- 
lected the proper place with such 
nicety that in her flight the huge 





























carcass is tipped at such an angle 
as to afford but little resistance to 
the air; and that in her tussle 
through the tangled weeds, the pol- 
ished back of the insect may glide 
along most smoothly. Admirable 
skill, humble physicist! Marvelous 
wisdom !—were it not that thy tiny 
brain is unconscious of its blind 


_ powers. 


What wonders there are in insect 
life for the patient and careful ob- 
server. Even the professional is apt 
to miss many a marvel. An illus- 
tration repeatedly used in technical 
accounts of the habits of these hunt- 
ing wasps, represents the wasp in 
defiance of all reality as astride the 
back of the cicada. She looks as pre- 
cariously established on her perch 
as Mother Goose straddling her 
broomstick. How impossible it 
would be for her to drag her head 
of game along the ground in this 
position. Her own legs are all en- 
gaged in gripping the cicada at the 
slipperiest places, and the cicada’s 
shanks have a splendid opportunity 
for getting caught on roots and 
stones and thus retarding progress 
altogether. 

—There, my chatter has fright- 
ened the wasp again. Let us ex- 
amine her cicada, now that she has 
left it. It’s quite dead, you say, 
slaughtered by the poisoned dagger 
of the murderess. 

No, it is still alive! 

Alive?—Why that bug is as dead 
as any musty museum specimen 
stuck on a pin; I pinched it and it 
doesn’t squirm. 

My friend, take this cicada to 
your room, keep it for several days 
and then examine it. Its colors 
will be just as fresh as to-day; its 
legs just as flexible, its paunch just 
as succulent. The Sphecius is a 
finicky huntress. She does not 
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Com- 


slaughter her game outright. 
plete paralysis effected by a single 
thrust of the sting is her favorite 


hunting technique. One properly 
aimed dagger stroke that suppresses 
forever all power of motion, is the 
accepted method of cicada-killing. 
Look here under the base of the 
front leg of this cicada; see the dark 
spot in the seam which crosses the 
breast. It is the puncture made by 
the sting of the wasp as it struck 
the fatal blow. Note how the dag- 
ger was directed towards the mid- 
line where all the nerve centers of 
the thorax are concentrated. That 
one blow was the only stroke, but 
it was sufficient,—a real “coup de 
maitre.” 

The cicada is now a veritable 
living corpse. Its unresisting 
bulk is destined slowly to be con- 
sumed in the dark underground 
cavern, by the wasp’s little ogres. 
Let them batten on the sweet 
venison, we wish them a hearty 
“prosit.” 


EPISODE THE SECOND. 
The Ogre’s Repast. 


When our daring huntress has 
safely stowed her quarry deep in 
a dungeon cell, she carefully lays 
an egg atop the provisions, seals 
over the portal to the cell, and lo, 
all interest in her future progeny 
is at an end. These wasps are a 
hardy set of Amazons. They wage 
a relentless war on the cicada tribe 
and so, have no time for the elab- 
orate devotions of motherhood. 
What transpires now in that se- 
cluded chamber beneath the sod 
where one life is awaiting destruc- 
tion, the other formation? Is it 
possible to learn the secrets of this 
subterranean tragedy? For three 
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years I have been prying into the 
mystery. My delvings have dis- 
closed a few nuggets of informa- 
tion, but many a secret still lies 
hidden from me in the weird wind- 
ings of these dwellings. 

The story is a strange one. It 
might vie with the accounts of Sin- 
bad the sailor or the wild dreams 
of Poe. The egg of the Sphecius is, 
as I have said, fastened to the fu- 
ture viands. Its position on the 
cicada is never varied. The favored 
spot is beneath one of the middle 
legs along the side of the cicada’s 
breast. This point is invariably 
chosen by the mother for oviposi- 
tion. The egg itself is cylindrical, 
elongated, slightly bow-shaped and 
measures five millimeters in length. 
It is of the purest white and of ex- 
treme delicacy. From this frail 
capsule, in three or four days’ time, 
emerges the feeble creature for 
whose monstrous repast this corpu- 
lent cicada has been provided. The 
tiny grub, when it pierces the deli- 
cate egg wrapper, is a transparent, 
worm-like creature, all white or col- 
orless save for the brown-tipped 
mandibles. Feebly stretching its 
head over the rim of the egg-casket, 
the grub begins to draw its first 
draughts of nourishment from the 


juicy victim. The long feast 
is on. The festivities do not cease 
until the gigantic prey is con- 
sumed. 


Let us pause to gaze at this ex- 
traordinary banquet. The young 
larva presses its lips close to the 
Breast of its succulent host; it 
works its mandibles vigorously and 
unceasingly, but not until it is half 
grown does it pierce the sternal 
armor of the cicada. Yet it is daily 
growing stouter and stronger. How 
does it get its nourishment? No 
cavity has been torn in the cicada’s 
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side. The close fitting plates that 
protect the thorax of the insect are 
still firmly fixed in position. Out- 
wardly the victim looks untouched; 
but, from the size of the banqueter, 
we judge that a goodly portion of 
cicada broth has passed down the 
grub’s greedy gullet. 

The strangeness of this phenom- 
enon is quite equaled by its ex- 
planation. The larva does not eat 
its victim nor tear it to shreds; it 
prefers to drink. Its mouth parts 
are not fitted for mastication. A 
liquid meal is the only pap the 
youngster can relish. The oral 
ducts of the larva emit a powerful 
fluid which transfuses the solid 
flesh and causes it to liquefy. It is 
this cicada broth that the grub 
sucks up from between the sternal 
sutures. A most careful micro- 
scopic scrutiny of the grub at work 
shows that it takes nothing but 
liquid mouthfuls. 

Under the microscope the head of 
the larva is seen to be a narrow, 
cylindrical cranium, flanked by two 
large, horny mandibles, curved like 
scimitars. The lower edge of the 
clypeus, where the points of the 
mandibles meet, is set with a row 
of very small papillez, about a 
dozen in number. The mouth is a 
mere sucking orifice, a vacuum in- 
take, lined with two pairs of tiny 
needle points. The cheeks bulge 
out into large tubular pads with a 
concave surface, whose hollows are 
equipped with two straight spikes. 
Altogether it is a complicated piece 
of machinery for so small a pate, 
which to the naked eye appears no 
larger than a pin-head. 

Now let us see how these curious 
organs function when set in action. 
The young larva is lying stretched 
out along the breast of its victim. 
He cranes his long neck and presses 


























his lips first here, then there, wher- 
ever his head can reach without 
necessitating a shift in his position. 
From tiny tubes a solvent is poured 
out upon the food, while the man- 
dibles work it carefully into the 
skin so that it penetrates the pro- 
tective membranes of the cicada. 
The shifting head dribbles steadily 
upon the meat, and the liquid prod- 
ucts of solution are sucked up by 
the conical mouth. The larva in- 
hales its predigested soup. 

For nearly a week the nursling 
sucks its pabulum through the fis- 
sures between the thoracic plates. 
But now it has exhausted the nu- 
triment on one side of the victim 
and determines to try the dainti- 
ness of the opposite side. The 
feeble grub has grown by now to 
have a portly paunch and consider- 
able strength, and this it exercises 
in wrenching off a plate near the 
base of the victim’s thigh. Into 
this opening it pokes its head and 
begins to taste the esculent con- 
tents of the other side of the ci- 
cada. Thus the gorging proceeds 
for nearly a fortnight until noth- 
ing remains of the unfortunate vic- 
tim but a horny shell and unpala- 
table wings. 

Now that the larva’s appetite has 
been satisfied, one might expect 
that a comfortable sense of fullness 
would tempt the young gourmand 
to seek a sandy couch for slumber. 
But the imperious voice of instinct 
calls it instead to strenuous labors. 
The sated reveler must now turn 
mason and build itself a granite 
tomb. It must erect a strong sar- 


cophagus in which the mysteries of 
the metamorphosis may take place 
in security. To work, then, glutton, 
cease your carousals, instinct shall 
be your architect, your mandibles 
the workman’s tools. 
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EPIsOoDE THE THIRD. 


Buried Alive! 


To facilitate the construction of 
the larva’s sanctum, a scaffolding is 
required. This the builder fashions 
out of silken threads thrown about 
at random, not scrupling to use the 
skeleton of the slaughtered as a 
convenient prop. This rough net- 
work holds in position the cocoon 
proper, a complicated structure of 
silk felt and sand which the larva 
spends two days in erecting. The 
edifice is at first an open cylinder, 
but ultimately both ends are sealed 
up to form a compact dwelling. 

The larva is furnished with a pair 
of cephalic glands which are its silk 
factories. Through an orifice in 
the lower lip the silk flows out, 
hardens, and is woven into strands. 
The threads are a brownish prod- 
uct, thick and coarse when used for 
scaffolding, but like fine gossamer 
when plaited into the walls of the 
cocoon. The mandibles with their 
pronged tips select the grains of 
sand and insert them into the silken 
fabric. 

It would be too tedious to follow 
the slow progress of the builder, so 
we shall examine together the fin- 
ished work of art. Outwardly it is 
an oblong’ cylindric structure, 
broader at one end than at the 
other, and resembling in shape the 
cone of a white pine. The exterior 
surface has beautifully rounded, 
smoothly stuccoed walls, built up 
of tiny bits of sand closely ce- 
mented together. The interior is 
lined with a tapestry of soft brown 
silk. A series of small turret-like 
projections is arranged in an ir- 
regular row across the middle of 
the cocoon. These curious pores 
vary in number from four to thir- 
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They are placed merely on 


teen. 
one side of the cocoon, so that if it 
were divided lengthwise, one sec- 
tion would contain all the aper- 


tures. In shape, they resemble the 
craters one sees in magnified pic- 
tures of the moon. These apertures 
do not really open into the center 
of the cocoon, for they are covered 
over on the inside. 

The presence of these strange 
pits on the surface of the Sphecius 
cocoon cannot readily be accounted 
for. The microscope reveals nothing 
of their function, but adds the bit 
of information that they are com- 
posed of a solid, glue-like substance 
without any admixture of sand. A 
natural theory would call them 
breathing pores, but theories merely 
bait truth; experimentation takes 
truth captive. So, to experiment, 
we must go to have our riddle 
solved. 

Are the walls of the cocoon per- 
vious to air? My researches are di- 
rected to the solution of this initial 
question. The answer is not slow 
in forthcoming. I select a cocoon, 
make a small opening in the tip, 
insert a tube into it and seal it 
thoroughly in place. It looks now 
like a strange kind of nut on a long 
stem. Submerging the cocoon in a 
glass of water, I blow gently 
through the tube. Immediately at 
the summit of each orifice bubbles 
form and dash rapidly upward to 
the surface. Each crater acts like a 
miniature marine volcano belching 
bubbles of gas. If I inhale, water 
enters and fills the cocoon. Next, 
I carefully seal up each aperture 
and blow again. This time I can 
merely puff up my cheeks in vain, 
the cocoon is perfectly airtight. 
Thus, despite being capped on the 
inside by the artisan of the cocoon, 
these strange pores allow the free 
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passage of air. But the walls them- 
selves are as impervious as the art 
of the weaver and mason can make 
them. 

What would happen were all the 
openings sealed up? Deprived of 
air, the larva would surely die. A 
cocoon is coated thickly over with 
wax and set aside for two weeks. 
Before splitting open the coffin, | 
insert a tube and by blowing under 
water make sure that it is abso- 
lutely impermeable. But has it 
really proved a coffin? When the 
lid is removed, the expected corpse 
is found to be still alive and none 
the worse for his privation of oxy- 
gen. Perhaps two weeks are not a 
sufficient period; I shall sentence it 
for a longer term of confinement. 
But my small store of cocoons is al- 
ready exhausted. These and other 
experiments have depleted the 
twenty with which I began. I must 
wait patiently for another season 
before renewing my experiments. 

Meanwhile reason works out the 
following hypothesis. For ten 
months the larva is imprisoned in 
its hibernaculum. During nine of 
these it merely vegetates; it is in a 
profound coma; all life processes 
are almost completely suspended. 
What need is there then for any 
save the most occasional respira- 
tion? There is enough air inside 
the cocoon to keep the spark of life 
aglow for a considerable period. 
But before entering upon its Ryp- 
notic sleep, and especially nine 
months later when assuming the 
imago state, there is need of a plen- 
tiful ventilation inside the stout 
sanctum of the metamorphosis. 
These are the times when the 
hatchways should be wide open 
lest the prisoner suffocate. Will 
experiment bear out reason? We 
shall see. 


























EPIsOoDE THE FouRTH. 
The Joys of the Sphecius. 


It is late August, or early Sep- 
tember, when the larva of the Sphe- 
cius wasp shuts itself up in the safe 
refuge of its cement abode deep 
underground. Ten months elapse, 
and Barbarossa still sleeps on. 
Winter has advanced and sullenly 
retreated, the violets and anemones 
have bloomed and drooped; June 
has coaxed the roses into blossom 
and July has scorched them with its 
withering heat. At last, during the 
sweltering days at the end of July, 
there breaks forth from the foliage 
overhead the loud sonata of the ci- 
cada. It is the signal for activity 
in the caves of the slumbering 
wasps. The awakened sleepers be- 
gin to don the livery of battle. A 
week passes, filled with the astound- 
ing mystery of the transformation. 
Then cocoons are rent asunder and 
an army of glittering wasps springs 
up out of the ground. The clumsy, 
fat little grub that went to sleep last 
summer, steps forth a pert and 
nimble wasp, arrayed in shining 
livery, spurs on his feet and wings 
on his back. The tyro gazes for the 
first time at the world of enticing 
flowers. The warm sunshine is in- 
toxicating. He cleans his antennz 
with his front tarsi, brushes his ab- 
domen and wings, washes his face, 
which is mostly two great brown 
eyes, and the toilet is finished. The 
knight-errant is ready for deeds of 
chivalry. At the door of a neigh- 
boring burrow he spies a maiden- 
wasp arrayed in the same livery as 
himself. Gone are thoughts of war. 
This armor will do very well for a 
bridal garb. Off he flies. There is 
an ardent courtship, but brief con- 
jugality and an early separation. His 
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usefulness soon over, he skips off to 
sip away a lazy life at the nectar 
cups of the goldenrod, or at the 
feast which the aphides spread; but 
she flies off to a life of toil and war. 

The first task that confronts our 
Sphecius, calls for the skill and the 
strength of the practiced miner. 
Deep galleries must be dug with 
comfortable cells for the larva. A 
site is selected near the ancestral 
village, preferably some sunny 
slope where the ground is soft and 
easy to dig. The Sphecius sets to 
work with a will; like all burrowing 
wasps she is a hard worker. To see 
her attacking the soil for hours with 
as much energy as a farm dog tear- 
ing at a woodchuck’s hole would 
lead one to marvel at the tiny crea- 
ture’s tremendous endurance. With 
the rakes of her fore feet she scoops 
out a cave large enough to admit 
her body. Then, lying on her back, 
she works at the ceiling, smoothing 
it off with a few swift strokes. The 
corridor advances rapidly. The 
worker wields her tarsal rakes with 
great effectiveness on the solid wall 
of earth, at each stroke sweeping 
the loosened material beneath her 
body, and then pushing it out of the 
way with her hind feet. It is a 
scene of tireless animation. The 
miner is soon out of sight, but we 
still hear her vexed grunt when 
some pebble resists the combined 
efforts of tarsi and tugging man- 
dibles. 

At short intervals she reappears, 
feet first, to dump a load of dirt out 
of the shaft. This operation is very 
amusing. Backing up the tunnel 


like a stubborn mule, she pushes 
along with her hind feet the gath- 
ered load of rubbish. Then down 
she dives again, leaving the débris 
piled on the threshold. 
moments, 


In a few 
the miner ascends the 
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slope once more with a second load 
of sand, and with one vigorous 
sweep, shovels the combined rub- 
bish of two trips away from the 
threshold. What conservation of 
energy! There is science even in 
the burrowing of a wasp. If it 
sometimes happens that a load is 
exceptionally heavy, she will depart 
from this system to shove the first 
pile completely out of the tunnel 
before gathering a second. In this 
way the long corridor is soon dug. 
The work is begun in the evening; 
the morning sun generally finds it 
completed. 

The miner’s slope extends into 
the ground for a distance of eight- 
een inches or more. At this point 
to one side of the main gangway 
the first cell is dug, an oval cham- 
ber large enough to accommodate 
the larva and its provisions. As the 
season advances, more cells are 
built, in a sort of semicircular 
series, each series farther from the 
opening of the tunnel, and in each 
cell but one egg is laid with the ra- 
tion of cicada meat for the young 
grub. 

Here an interesting problem pre- 
sents itself. Though commonly 
each cell houses but one cicada, 
why is it that some cells contain a 
double store of provisions, in the 
shape of two cicadas, one piled on 
top of the other? Why should some 
larve get a double layer-cake? Is 
it because the hunting happens to 
be good, and there are plenty of 
plump cicadas to be had for the 
catching? Or is it that the mother 
plays favorites? The explanation 
seems to be this: The larva that is 
favored with a two-storied larder 
grows to become double the size of 
the less favored one. Its cocoon, 


too, is twice the size of the other. 
When the imago or perfect insect 


emerges, a large wasp leaves the 
large cocoon, and a small wasp 
leaves the small cocoon. But notice, 
the large wasps generally turn out 
to be females, and the small wasps 
males. The sex can easily be as- 
certained, for the female’s abdomen 
has six segments, the male’s has 
seven; the female’s antennz have 
twelve segments, and the male’s 
have thirteen, though the latter is 
the smaller insect. It seems, there- 
fore, that when the mother wishes 
to lay a male egg, she stores but 
one cicada in the cell, but when she 
wishes to lay a female egg she 
doubles the provisions, knowing 
that the larger females require 
more nourishment. If this be true, 
it is certainly a marvelous preroga- 
tive that the wasp possesses in be- 
ing able to control the sex of her 
offspring. 


EPISODE THE FIFTH. 
The Tribulations of the Sphecius. 


Life in the Vespine city would be 
free from all tribulations, were it 
not for the audacious ravages of a 
little red-eyed rogue. A tiny fly, 
clad in a Quaker’s garb of drab and 
white, but with fierce blood-shot 
eyes, is the implacable enemy of the 
giant Sphecoid, the daring cicada- 
huntress. Though the wretched 
little pygmy is not even half as large 
as the head of the giantess, her 
wiles have all but exterminated 
many a Sphecius brood. She is a 
Tachina fly, known technically as 
Senotainia trilineata, and, like all 
her ilk of the same name, has ever 
lived by brigandage on the unfortu- 
nate tribe of digger-wasps. 

I first made the acquaintance of 
this innocently-garbed assassin one 
scorching afternoon in late July. | 























was seated alongside the burrow of 
the Sphecius speciosus, waiting to 
see her return from the hunt with 
a successful bag of game. Very 
soon my attention was arrested by 
a small grayish fly squatting in the 
sand, as I was, at the entrance to 
the wasp’s galleries. It was a long 
two-hour’s wait on the sun-baked 
terrace for the home-coming hunt- 
ress, and I whiled away the time 
by observing the actions of the pa- 
tient little fly crouching there in 
the shade of a blade of grass. Her 
plain dress of checkered drab 
seemed strangely out of place with 
those brick-colored eyes. What 
could this intruder want here at 
the doorway to the wasp’s dwelling? 
I suspected the little urchin of some 
rascality, and rightly enough, as 
events showed. 

At last the familiar low hum of 
the wasp when she is returning 
with a mass of venison, broke in 
upon the cries of the crickets and 
the noisy bustle of the bees. I 
turned to see my gleaming Diana 
flying homeward with her quarry 
slung safely between her legs. There 
is a rapid descent, and with a thud, 
the burdened huntress lands heav- 
ily in the grass and begins to tow 
her massive prey up the sloping 
bank to her cavern. 

But why this fevered haste, this 
worried excitement? What enemy 
need you fear? Your poisoned dag- 
ger would make short work of any 
blustering bandit. I surely am no 
source of worry to you. Often 
have cicada-bearing wasps, to es- 
cape from the tangling grasses, 
scaled my legs and back to take 
flight again from the vantage point 
which the height of my head af- 
forded. To them I am but a harm- 
less mass. Are you then disturbed 
by the presence of this foolish little 
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fly here at your burrow’s door— 
well, where on earth has the little 
imp disappeared to? The next mo- 
ment I see the wasp start up out of 
the grass with her cicada and set 
off in swift flight around and 
around with four brigands, that 
rascally fly, and three other 
wretches like herself, following 
close on the poor wasp’s heels. 
What brazen villainy is this? Off 
across the country the wasp darts, 
with the pack of flies close in her 
rear. They stick behind her in a 
line, swerving when she swerves, 
speeding when she speeds, un- 
shaken by her marches and coun- 
termarches. The midges follow as 
closely in her wake as if they were 
tied to her by invisible traces. 
The wasp’s tactics cannot elude 
these bold pursuers. Their obsti- 
nacy finally tires the patience of 
the huntress. With a sudden sweep 
she drops to the ground and hur- 
ries pell-mell up the slope to her 
burrow. The foe is not a whit be- 
hind. Now comes the moment for 
the felon deed. The wasp has 
gained the doorstep of her home. 
For a moment her speed is retarded 
by the narrow doorway. In that 
instant the flies swoop down upon 
the hind quarters of the cicada, one 
of them alights on the favorable 
spot, quickly introduces her ovipos- 
itor into the fissures at the tip of 
the cicada’s abdomen, and the deed 


is done. The eggs have been laid. 
The parasite has wrought her 
crime. 


Since this first encounter with 
the wiles of the Tachina, I have 
witnessed them at many another 
daring piece of villainy, but their 
crafty maneuvers are always the 
same. It is not to strip the hun- 
tress of her booty that these Tachi- 
nids dash in pursuit of her. Small 
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chance would these pigmies have 
in a real clash with the giantess. 
No, their game is a more strategic 
and more atrocious one than mere 
highway robbery. To foist their 
family on another, to thrust their 
grubs into a stranger’s home, to 
rear their breed at the board of an 
unwilling host whose progeny must 
starve that the parasitic maggots 
may feed fat at their expense, this 
is the deed these jades have been 
plotting. 

But the wasp, deep down in the 
depths of her dwelling is humming 
a joyous tune. Has she not escaped 
that band of pillagers without los- 
ing the precious victuals destined 
for her hungry larva? All oblivious 
is she of the Tachina’s deed. But 
the parasitic eggs are safely tucked 
away in the tip of the cicada’s ab- 
domen, and in a few hours the rav- 
enous brood of maggots will be 
ransacking the cicada’s entrails, 
long before the solitary egg of the 
wasp has hatched. Two days pass. 
The intruders are regaling them- 
selves at the stolen feast. They 
have rummaged through the flesh 
pots and have already turned the 
solid meat into a reeking pottage. 
When at last the wasp’s larva 


leaves the cradle of the egg to seek 
its rightful repast, it finds the fes- 


tive board already overrun by a 
set of lawless strangers, and the 
food a fetid soup. While the 
greedy parasites carouse in plenty, 
the lawful .larva is doomed to 
starve. 

Think not that this tragedy is 
only of rare occurrence. My trowel 
has been sunk into scores upon 
scores of parasite-infested dwell- 
ings. I would not hesitate to say 
that fully half of the wasp’s brood 
perishes through the machinations 
of the terrible Tachina. 

Yet who can blame the little fly 
for her efforts to fill the empty bel- 
lies of her offspring? She, too, has 
received an assignment in the vast 
army of creation. Life is a tussle 
between devourers and devoured. 
The banqueter of to-day becomes 
the banquet of to-morrow. Were 
it not so, the earth would soon be 
teeming with such a swarm of an- 
imal life that human _ existence 
would be intolerable. But the Cre- 
ator and Sustainer of all has 
planned an order, not a chaos, and 
who knows but that the hateful in- 
sects we brand as useless may be 
obedient instruments in regulating 
an excessive propagation of species 
which might if left unchecked turn 
topsy-turvy the present wonderful 
harmony of the universe. 


























“THE LITTLE POOR MAN.” 


By Mary Korars, 


T is matter for sincere regret that 

Mr. Lee’s reverent and poetic 
play on the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, after some weeks of a reg- 
ular run, was reduced to matinee 
performances only. Written with 
a natural sense of drama and a good 
deal of fine, unforced spiritual pene- 
tration, it was given an extraor- 
dinarily sympathetic presentation 
by Mrs. Clare Tree Major, the di- 
rector of the Threshold Players. 
The stage at the Princess is of just 
the appropriate size to contain the 
three compact little scenes—the 
hemmed-in Assisi square, the her- 
mitage entrance, and the forest hut 
—by which the lovable homeliness 
and picturesque limitation of me- 
dieval localities were suggested. The 
acting, save for three or four ex- 
ceptions, to be mentioned later, was 
not brilliant; but the actors played 
with a lack of staginess, a freshness 
and naiveté, which chimed in per- 
fectly with one’s conception of that 
age that was the morning of the 
modern world. 

Perhaps the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WoriLp may be glad of 
some summary of the action and 
general artistic effect of “The Little 
Poor Man.” The play won the 
drama prize of the Poetry Society 
three years ago, and upon both its 
publication and its presentation it 
has attracted impressive praise. 
This limited space forbids a reca- 
pitulation of it, but one may at 
least record that the Cardinal 


Archbishop has pronounced “The 
Little Poor Man” to be, in his esti- 
mation, “one of the most beautiful 





contributions to Franciscan liter- 
ature.” 

The four acts of the play are 
broken up into seven scenes: three 
in the hermitage which is the place 
of Francis’s conversion and later 
the home of the Brethren; three in 
the small, dusky, colorful Assisi 
square, backed by the cathedral, 
and bounded to right and left by 
the homes of Francis and Clare; 
and one in the forest hut to which 
Francis, broken and half-blind, is 
carried upon his return from the 
Holy Land. 

No life was ever more crowded 
with vital incident than that of the 
troubadour of God. Mr. Laurence 
Housman, confronted by this ful- 
ness, solved the difficulty by writ- 
ing not one play, but many. Mr. 
Lee was compelled to omit many 
of the most beautiful episodes, 
while others had to be externalized 
to meet the exigencies of the dra- 
matic form. The Stigmata are an 
instance of the first sort, the epi- 
sode of the St. Damian crucifix, at 
the very outset of Francis’s career, 
of the second. In the play it is no 
voice from the cross in a half-ruined 
church, which finally calls Francis 
away from the laughter-drenched, 
rose-strewn world; it is the voice 
of an old hermit who has vowed to 
restore St. Damian’s, and who at- 
tracts to himself as his helper the 
ardent young troubadour. 

Francis stays on after the old 
man’s death, and does not re-enter 
Assisi until two years later, as a 
beggar. The scene which follows 
is the most dramatic in the play. 
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It is based upon Francis’s actual 
repudiation of his father, in the 
court of Bishop Guido, whither Pie- 
tro Bernadone had haled his inex- 
plicable son in the hope of bring- 
ing him to his senses. Mr. Lee has 
altered the recital in details, but in 
this case without loss of effective- 
ness. Francis, returning to his city 
to attract followers to the life of 
joyous poverty which he has 
adopted, is visited by his first inner 
desolation. Broken and without 
light, he sits in the square meditat- 
ing on what seem to be the ruins 
of his hope. Clare, whose silent 
reproaches had been so hard to bear 
in his old, carefree, wastrel days, 
now recognizes him in his beggar’s 
dress, and tries to console him. 
Suddenly, he is surrounded by the 
rout of his former companions— 
troubadours, gay sparks, singing 
gypsy girls. They sneer at his piety, 
and—urged on by the dark-haired 
Roumanian who had tried to win 
his love two years before—toss him 
up into the outdoor pulpit to preach 
to them. Shamed and heart-broken, 
he hides his face. But the inner 
voice whispers that this is his mo- 
ment. Certitude returns, inspira- 
tion unlocks heart and lips, and he 
conquers the contempt of his old 
companions by words which search 
and master them. His father re- 
proaches him from the crowd, and 
Francis, answering, cuts himself 
free, casts off his cloak, the last 
remnant of his father’s bounty, and 
turns to the Bishop (Francis’s two 
main ecclesiastical benefactors, 


Guido and Ugolino, have here been 
represented as one person) who re- 
ceives him into his embrace. 

Less effective, it must be con- 
fessed, is the adaptation of the story 
of the Wolf of Gubbio—which, 
however, has been shortened con- 


siderably in the stage version. An- 
other instance of condensation of 
the play as originally written is 
found in the sixth scene, laid in the 
forest hut at night. It represents 
Francis’s return from Palestine, 
and in its atmosphere of weary for- 
lornness it is a finely designed con- 
trast to the preceding scene of 
Francis’s departure from the sunny, 
peaceful hermitage, the abode of 
the Brethren. The Saint is partly 
blind, full of foreboding at the re- 
ports which have reached him 
about the Order, and tortured, too, 
by inner doubts. The psychology 
of this experience is rendered bet- 
ter, I think, in the unshortened 
version; but as the scene was 
played, the loss of the finer nuances 
was compensated for by a more 
stirring dramatic effectiveness. In 
both versions, the end of the scene 
is beautiful. The Brethren have 
come to find their leader, and the 
whole cavalcade winds out into the 
moonlight to lead Francis back to 
Assisi, shouting their pzans of joy 
at his return. 

The final scene, representing the 
death of Francis, after he has sung 
the Canticle of the Sun and been re- 
warded by the restoration of his 
sight, is not so satisfying. Our im- 
aginations are too deeply saturated 
with the great climax of the Stig- 
mata to accept this tamer substitute 
gratefully. But, at least, it can be 
said that, here as elsewhere, Mr. 
Lee is faithful to the spirit of his 
material. There are no jarring 
notes, no theatricality, no senti- 
mental pietistic strains. The ac- 
tions move and the speeches fall 
with a gentle, deep, artless sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Jerome Lawler was not 
wholly successful with Francis the 
young blood; but as Francis the 





























recluse, Francis the saint, he gave a 
sensitive and touching perform- 
ance. He was aided by a beautiful 
voice and a singularly sympathetic 
physique, but his first asset was 
undoubtedly a moving sincerity. 
Miss Anna Lubou as Zita, the Rou- 
manian, shared artistic honors with 
Mr. Lawler. Mr. Le Roi Operti as 
the hunchbacked servant Guido, 
and Miss Isobel Merson as Pica, 
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Francis’s mother, were quite un- 
cannily in the picture. 

“The Little Poor Man” is not a 
great play. But it distills the au- 
thentic Franciscan fragrance, and it 
is a pity that, in the Catholic city 
of New York, there should have been 
so few to detect that pure, immor- 
tal odor in the heady and noisome 
cloud which, for the most part, 
overhangs our theater. 





THE WOLF OF GUBBIO TO 8ST. FRANCIS. 


By ANNA McC.iurRE SHOLL, 


Dear holy Saint, you have given me loving counsel, 
And I reverence you for it. 

But before I promise anything, 

Just one word about those people up at Gubbio— 
They’re worse than the animals 

Because they know better!— 

They lie and steal and cheat each other, 

And beat their poor overworked horses 

Until they drop in their tracks— 

Then call themselves Christians! 

Isn’t it enough to make even a wolf laugh! 


Please tell them for me, 


That if everybody loved us as you love us 
There would soon be no wild animals 


Nor beasts of prey. 


—Yes, certainly, [ll reform, I'll be a good wolf. 
But, mind you, St. Francis, 
I am doing this entirely for you. 


Not for those people up at Gubbio! 














The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CENTENARY OF CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


66 LMS, alms, for the love of St. 

Louis!” was the shrill cry on 
Moslem lips that greeted the ears 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop 
of Carthage, when he first set foot 
on the soil of his titular See. It 
was a strange invocation—stranger 
still to see those thin brown arms 
outstretched in supplication, bear- 
ing not only the crescent of Mo- 
hammed, but tattooed also, here and 
there, with the sign of the Cross of 
Christ. For pride in the dead Cru- 
sader lived on in the land of his 
passing; though the faith that he 
died for was anathema to both 
Moslem and Jew, and the extermi- 
nation of even one Christian was 
reputed the surest passport to the 
Moslem heaven. 

Charles Martial Lavigerie, church- 
man, scholar, and apostle of dark- 
est Africa, was born on October 23, 
1825, at the little French town of 
Huire, in the shadow of the Pyre- 
nees. From his youth, he displayed 


those three traits declared by Cha- 
teaubriand to be peculiarly desir- 
able in ecclesiastical administra- 


tion: a mind trained to scholarly 
pursuits; shrewd political ability; 
and a deep sense of religion. As a 
boy, his rare qualities of leadership 
made him the master mind among 
his fellows; while his piety was 
both outspoken and active. The 
brilliancy of his intellect was phe- 
nomenal. When still a lad under 
twenty, he published a Franco- 
Greek lexicon; and other books fol- 
lowed in rapid succession: Charity 
in the Nineteenth Century; Faith 
and Martyrdom; Martyrs in China 
and Tong-King. 

In 1849, he was ordained, and be- 
gan his career as a college profes- 
sor, passing rapidly from grade to 
grade until, when only five years 
out of the seminary, he was listed 
on the faculty of the Sorbonne. But 
his tempestuous nature could not 
be satisfied with any such conven- 
tional environment; and with the 
outbreak of the Crimean War his 
horizon was suddenly broadened. 
The Eastern Question became of 
prime importance; the struggle be- 
tween Christianity and Islamism an 




















absorbing matter; and Father La- 
vigerie threw himself heart and 
soul into his new task. In Con- 
stantinople, that maelstrom of hu- 
man misery, the immense charity 
and tireless zeal of the young 
French priest found a fitting scope. 
Soon, hospitals, asylums and 
schools appeared as by magic. 

French interest in Oriental lands 
dated from the Crusades. Good 
seed had been sown by the Chris- 
tian hosts; but much of it had al- 
ready withered amid the arid sur- 
roundings of a hostile world. At 
the close of the Crimean War, there 
were in the French Orient some 
7,000,000 Christians outside the 
Catholic pale. With their conver- 
sion as his objective, Lavigerie now 
traveled for three long years, over 
half of Europe, until with funds at 
his disposal, he could start once 
more for that land of spiritual bond- 
age. 

Meanwhile the aftermath of war 
had descended in all severity on an 
already tortured people. Bayreuth 
was swarming with refugees— 
200,000 of them—starved and 
ragged, telling heart-rending tales 
of atrocities. In the glare of the 
Eastern sun, 2,000 corpses lay at 
the mercy of vultures. At Jaulé 
forty Jesuit missionaries had been 
martyred. Damascus, oldest city of 
the world, was in ruins; crushed 
beneath its masonry, or huddled in 
the narrow streets, were 6,000 
Christians. There were throngs of 
moaning children everywhere. 

Distracted by these fearful con- 
ditions, Lavigerie hastened to Rome. 
Pius IX. needed no urging; and that 
famous organization, Schools of the 
Orient, was quickly established to 
care for the myriads of little ones 
fast falling into Moslem hands. 

The year 1863 saw Charles Lavi- 
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gerie Bishop of Nancy. At his con- 
secration he chose for his Episcopal 
device one simple word: “Caritas,” 
the keynote and summary of his 
life. 

In a brief space, he was sent as 
Archbishop to Algiers; and began 
that Apostolic work for which 
French Catholics have ever been 
preéminent,—work which was to 
carry the Christian standard far to 
the West and South into the very 
core of that mysterious African 
land. 

Then, as now, French politics 
were a little difficult of comprehen- 
sion, especially in point of consis- 
tency of application. Napoleon IIL. 
then unhappily reigning, had con- 
ceived the project of forming an 
Arab kingdom within the borders 
of the French Protectorate. In this 
territory, the Arabs were to be su- 
preme; and no social or religious 
intercourse permitted between 
Christian and Moslem. No priest 
with a knowledge of Arabic was al- 
lowed to enter the district; and 
Christians were forced to submit to 
every insult offered by their infidel 
neighbors. Christian churches were 
hovels rather than temples to the 
Most High God, while the Arab pop- 
ulation and the towering mosques 
received fostering care from a most 
paternal government. 

All this was far, indeed, from the 
plans of the new Archbishop. In 
face of official opposition, and later 
with a minimum of hard-won con- 
sent, he plunged eagerly into a sea 
of labor. As a preliminary step, 
well-versed as he was in Moslem 
characteristics, he erected five asy- 
lums for the poor and sick, Chris- 
tian and Moslem alike. First dis- 
trustfully, then freely, the Arabs 
availed themselves of all that was 
offered; presently bringing thither 
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their women and children for food, 
shelter and medical care. 

Vincentians were the first to come 
to Lavigerie’s assistance; and these 
later formed the nucleus of the cele- 
brated White Fathers of Africa. 
Also came the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of the Apparition. Other Orders 
followed, doing unnumbered deeds 
of heroism in hospital, native hut, 
and deadly jungle. When cholera 
broke out, with famine succeeding, 
leaving destitute 1,000,000 little or- 
phans, the compassionate mission- 
ary resolved to accept them as his 
own. So, day by day, plodding ox- 
carts, laden with starving or dying 
children, wound slowly across the 
desert to his door. In the first few 
weeks, 3,000 such ghastly burdens 
were left upon his hands. 

One long considered ambition of 
Lavigerie’s heart was the formation 
of a body of priests and nuns de- 
voted exclusively to the African 
missions. With the foresight of 
gen‘as, he now called to his aid two 
invalids sojourning in Algiers, one 
a Jesuit and the other a Sulpician. 
In their care he placed three young 
seminarians who had volunteered 
for the field. This was the begin- 
ning of the famous School for Afri- 
can Missions, which later displayed 
an almost miraculous vitality. The 
course of study was of five years’ 
duration; each candidate being 
obliged to attain to a fluent com- 
mand of Arabic, as the best means 
of reaching an ignorant and highly 
suspicious people. Good health 
was also a requisite; as well as an 
acquaintance with social condi- 


tions; a medical education to cope 
with tropical disease, and a prac- 
tical experience in mechanical arts. 

Soon the missionaries pushed far 
to the southward, into the heart of 
Equatorial Africa, 
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the town in the gray light of dawn, 
as is the custom in tropical lands, 
every heroic priest paused, for a 
moment, at the doorway of his great 
chieftain for a blessing on himself 
and on his mount. Safely wrapped 
in the folds of his oriental girdle 
was the official sanction for his 
journey; and on the reverse of the 
paper, in Lavigerie’s own writing, 
the words, “Indorsed for martyr- 
dom.” 

There was another group of men, 
also of Lavigerie’s selection, and 
quite to his taste: the Warrior 
Monks or Brothers of the Sahara, 
stationed at various oases in the 
desert to offer protection to travel- 
ers and affect the rescue of slaves. 
The first members were recruited 
from the French aristocracy, and 
were noted for their riding, their 
shooting, and their courage. Like 
the White Fathers themselves, they 
also wore white, and each bore on 
his breast the red cross of Malta. 

Aware of the many advantages 
accruing from systematized agricul- 
ture, the Archbishop, whenever 
feasible, established farm schools, 
in which. priests, nuns, and pupils 
took turns at spade and plough. 
Only Arabic was spoken; the 
ground served for a bed; and in 
dress, food, and living conditions, 
native customs were adopted. 
Though the Franco-Prussian War 
deprived the mission of both money 
and men, the others remained, toil- 
ing in the open throughout the day, 
and then, far into the night, patch- 
ing and mending the old clothes of 
the children. 

Illness having sent Lavigerie back 
to France for a six months’ respite, 
he spent that period in promoting 
French colonization of his district. 
On his return to Africa, he found 
some of his principal villages in 























flames, and much of his hardest 
work totally destroyed. In 1886, he 
was named Archbishop of Carthage, 
and a few years later, in the little 
Church of St. Louis, received the 
insignia of a Cardinal. 

Carthage had long been of pecul- 
iar interest to Lavigerie, who had 
given considerable time to its his- 
tory and archeology. Now, with all 
its inspiring memories as a back- 
ground, he entered on the culmi- 
nating labor of his life, the aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade. 
For centuries past, such traffic 
had been enormous. France had 
her share in the infamous business, 
and the part taken by the United 
States is too familiar for present 
discussion. Though abolished by 
England, in all her colonies, in 
1838; by France ten years later, 
and by the United States in 1862, 
African slavery still went on at the 
cold determination of Islam. The 
Khedive announced that as white 
slaves were no longer obtainable, 
black ones they must and would 
have; the general necessities of 
Moslem life requiring them for its 
proper expression. When, in 1888, 
such traffic was suppressed in 
Brazil, Africa yet counted 600,000 
victims each year. 

Again Cardinal Lavigerie made a 
tour of Europe, asking help in the 
name of humanity. Then, broken 
in health, he went back to Car- 
thage, only to learn of a wild out- 
break of persecution in Uganda, 
where crowds of martyrs, black and 
white, testified to the fanaticism of 
the negro king. 

Some cheer, however, was forth- 
coming. A conference assembled at 
Brussels, by Leopold III, assured to 
the country augmented outposts, 
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railroads, and steamers, and con- 
certed governmental action for de- 
veloping African territory and 
bringing to the section the benefits 
of regular civilization. 

Native priests and nuns were now 
on active duty. Recruits were rap- 
idly arriving, and all seemed pro- 
pitious, when the East African 
Company, a strictly Protestant or- 
ganization, gained possession of a 
large slice of the territory. Here 
British troops, summoned by the 
English Bible Society, destroyed 
many Catholic missions, took the 
priests captive, slaughtered 4,000 
native Christians, and turned hosts 
of women and children over to vo- 
racious Moslems. The crimes com- 
mitted were so outrageous that 
England herself, one year later, 
acknowledged the facts and made 
partial restitution. 

But the long-suffering body of 
Cardinal Lavigerie could not sup- 
port this last trial. In his old See 
of Algiers, on November 27, 1892, 
he quietly left this world forever. 
His work for Africa, however, still 
goes on. There are now four semi- 
naries, each with a regular teach- 
ing staff, nine colleges with 500 
little black boys, and thirty-four 
Arab priests already at work. There 
are 200 Negresses nuns. The 
White Sisters alone have eighty- 
three houses for teaching and tend- 
ing native women of every creed 
and color. A dozen or more Reli- 
gious Orders are spending their 
lives in that tropical clime, tread- 
ing faithfully in the footsteps of 
their departed leader, who, while 
enduring the burden and heat of 
the day, gathered so abundant a 
harvest. 


E. M. FAttion. 














ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


I apvise teachers to cherish 
mother-wit. I assume that you 
will keep the grammar, reading, 
writing and arithmetic in order; it 
is easy and of course you will. But 
smuggle in a little contraband wit, 
fancy, imagination, thought. If you 
have a taste which you have sup- 
pressed because it is not shared by 
those about you, tell them that. 
Set this law up, whatever becdines 
of the rules of the school: they 
must not whisper, much less talk; 
but if one of the young people says 
a wise thing, greet it, and let all the 
children clap their hands. They 
shall have no book but school-books 
-in the room; but if one has brought 
in a Plutarch or Shakespeare or 
Don Quixote or Goldsmith or any 
other good book, and understands 
what he reads, put him at once at 
the head of the class. Nobody shall 
be disorderly, or leave his desk 
without permission, but if a boy 
runs from his bench, or a girl, be- 
cause the fire falls, or to check 
some injury that a little dastard is 
inflicting behind his desk on some 
helpless sufferer, take away the 
medal from the head of the class 
and give it on the instant to the 
brave rescuer. If a child happens 
to show that he knows any fact 
about astronomy, or plants, or 
birds, or rocks, or history, that in- 
terests him and you, hush all the 
classes and encourage him to tell 
it so that all may hear. Then you 
have made your school-room like 
the world. Of course you will insist 
on modesty in the children, and re- 
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spect to their teachers, but if the 
boy stops you in your speech, cries 
out that you are wrong and sets you 
right, hug him! 

To whatsoever upright mind, to 
whatsoever beating heart I speak, to 
you it is committed to educate men. 
By simple living, by an illimitable 
soul, you inspire, you correct, you 
instruct, you raise, you embellish 
all. By your own act you teach the 
beholder how to do the practicable. 
According to the depth from which 
you draw your life, such is the 
depth not only of your strenuous 
effort, but of your manners and 
presence. 


—Ratpn Watpo Emerson, Works (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Vol. X. pp. 154, 155. 
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FEWER AND BETTER RELIGIOUS 
DEVOTIONS. 


For several years I have medi- 
tated speaking about a very grave 
subject, but at the same time one 
so delicate that I could not make 
up my mind to do so, but kept post- 
poning it from one year to another. 
Now, however, as I see that the 
Bishops of Coire and Saint Gall, in 
Switzerland; of La Rochelle and 
Rodez, in France, and others have 
resolutely faced the question, I shall 
venture to follow their example. It 
concerns devotions, and the need of 
suppressing certain abuses of them, 
which have either already appeared 
or are very likely to make their ap- 
pearance. 

By “devotions” are understood 
those religious acts which it is cus- 
tomary to perform—such as special 
prayers, the veneration of relics, 
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images, visiting of churches, sanc- 
tuaries and altars; processions, pil- 
grimages, penances, benedictions, 
triduos, novenas, octaves, and so 
on; they are very numerous, and it 
would be impossible to mention 
them all, as they vary according to 
different times and countries. These 
devotions are, so to say, the natural 
outcome of interior worship, and 
whereas this latter is the soul, so 
the former constitute the body, or 
exterior worship. 

Devotions as a whole are a nat- 
ural necessity, and consequently al- 
ways have been, are, and will be in 
existence, although varying as to 
form. Some of these devotions have 
been instituted by the Church, 
others allowed and approved, and 
some have, through a kind of toler- 
ance, become more or less general. 

I need not say that when they are 
ordained, or prescribed, or ap- 
proved, or even tolerated by the 
Church, they cannot in themselves 
be otherwise than desirable and 
praiseworthy. But does it follow 
as a necessary consequence that in 
their practice there is never any- 
thing to be corrected or reproved? 
No one would venture to affirm this. 

Excess in exterior religious prac- 
tices disperses the spiritual forces 
in too many directions, distracts, 
fatigues and oppresses the spirit, 
and instead of elevating it and 
arousing all its energies, relaxes the 
fibres and suffocates it. Look at a 
tree. In order to live and be fruit- 
ful, it must be covered with young 
shoots and leaves, by means ‘of 
which it breathes and draws its 
necessary sustenance. But let the 
shoots and leaves become too thick 
and luxuriant, and the vital sap of 
the tree will be dispersed—it will 
not bring forth any fruit or only a 
few miserable, unripe specimens, 
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which fall off—and very soon the 
tree itself begins to wither up and 
die from exhaustion. 

This is what happens to anyone 
who loads himself with devotions 
and religious practices, and lives 
entirely for the exterior worship— 
he succumbs beneath the weight of 
them. Look now at the skilful hus- 
bandman who remorselessly cuts 
away the superfluous branches from 
the vine, and so restrains the flow 
of sap, thus making sure of the 
fruit, and at the same time provid- 
ing for the life of the plant. 

Fewer devotions, fewer religious 
practices, less consumption of spir- 
itual forces in external acts—and 
more vigorous will be the spiritual 
life, more strongly will burn the 
inner fire of charity. 


Let us frankly say out what we 
think. 

Can you imagine a St. Paul—any 
one of the Apostles, who traversed 
the world proclaiming the Gospel 
and shedding forth their blood—a 
St. Ambrose, a St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, a St. Cyprian, a St. Boniface, a 
St. Francis Xavier—can you imag- 
ine any of them laden with medals, 
images, the Agnus Dei, sacred fig- 
ures, religious emblems of all 
kinds? I believe it is impossible, 
both for you and me, so to picture 
to ourselves those men, so full of 
faith, burning with charity, who 
prayed in the spirit, and were ready 
to suffer even death for the love of 
Jesus Christ. 

Am I condemning then the use of 
medals, rosaries, images, sacred 
symbols? God forbid! They are,—I 
have already said so,— means to ex- 
cite faith and sustain piety, but let 
them be used with moderation. Do 
not let us imagine real virtue to 
exist in them, nor think that 
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through their means we please God, 
for He looks on the mind and heart, 
and desires above all things that 
we should learn to govern our pas- 
sions and put virtue into practice. 
What are all these devotions, ro- 
saries and novenas, benedictions 
and visits to altars and famous 
sanctuaries, processions and pil- 
grimages and hymns and feast- 
days and functions worth, unless 
we do our duty and live a real 
Christian life? What are they but 
a pretence of virtue? They are as 
leaves without fruit—and who 
cares for leaves only? * 

It is still worse when these devo- 
tions drag the poor people jnto 
puerile, absurd, superstitious prac- 
fices, unworthy of Christian and 
civilized countries. In one parish 
(not in Italy) I found, not long ago, 
among other devotions practised, 
one to the Madonna del Buon Con- 
siglio—Madonna of Good Counsel. 
A very good thing in itself—but 
how was it brought forward and 
put into practice? A sheet of paper 
was given to each of the devout, on 
which were printed a hundred Ma- 
donnas, and every day one of these 
was to be torn off and—swallowed! 
and this was to be done for a hun- 
dred days in succession! Could 
anything more ridiculous, contempt- 
ible, mad, be invented? Does not 
the superstition which was con- 
demned by the Council of Trent 
clearly show itself here, of those 
who recognize in images some hid- 
den virtue and power—precisely as 
the savages believe in their fetishes, 
and the Indians in their amulets? 
May our holy religion, so sublime in 
its origin, be preserved from falling 
into ridicule. 


—Mon. Bonomett:, Bishop of Cremona, On 
Religious Worship (London: Burns & Oates; 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
110-117. 
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THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
CARLYLE. 


Wuat he (Carlyle) did see, he 
saw with the utmost clearness: his 
defective drawing and want of half- 
tones were due to the fact that what 
he did not see, he ignored; for him 
it did not exist. Sarcasm is a fatal 
hindrance to understanding; hu- 
mour, which Carlyle thought the 
most godlike of qualities, is well 
known to be a faculty of exaggerat- 
ing or diminishing according to the 
bent of our feelings; it is allied to 
caricature, and gives the mood of 
the spectator much more than the 
reality of the scene. Humour inter- 
prets, but in its own dialect. It 
seizes on the strange, abnormal and 
picturesque as a clue to the real. 
But the real is not always pictur- 
esque; and its strangeness may be 
compatible with a most unsuspic- 
ious commonplace look. Carlyle’s 
accuracy of description, where hu- 
mour did not warp it, is beyond all 
praise; witness his German battle- 
fields, his vivid, faithful sketches of 
the countries through which he 
travelled. It is when he comes to 
delineate men and women, espe- 
cially in action, that he gives the 
impression of viewing them through 
an artificial medium. As M. Renan 
says finely of St. Paul, un mot 
V'obséde; no sooner has he caught a 
glimpse of his hero than he fastens 
an epithet upon him, and hence- 
forth Robespierre is “sea-green,” as 
in Homer Achilles, whether asleep 
or carving a joint, is “swift-footed.” 
Carlyle, in spite of his genius, thus 
becomes conventional; he falls into 
a manner and condemns himself to 
view persons as if they did not grow 
or change. Does any one remem- 
ber an instance of his dwelling on 
the development of character, or 
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showing it in its various stages? 
I do not. His personages are not 
merely consistent; they are monoto- 
nous. I should think that there 
never was an author of equal rank 
who so indulged in repetition. Car- 
lyle fashions ideas as a smith makes 
a piece of iron into a horseshoe, by 
repeated and, in his case, rather 
furious, blows of a hammer. Twenty 
times in a page he will strike the 
same nail on the head; or, to change 
the metaphor, when he has shouted 
a thought till he can shout no 
longer, he will whisper it, sob over 
it, laugh at it; he will pray, be- 
seech, and anathematise his audi- 
ence, and when he has recovered 
breath will shout again as though 
he had uttered no syllable. A page 
of Carlyle’s seems to shriek at 
the reader in a frenzy of moral 
indignation; one is not sur- 
prised on hearing that the author 
described himself as composing 
in a “mental paroxysm,” and his 
books as written with his heart’s 
blood. 

The consequence of which was 
that Carlyle became the most effec- 
tive preacher of the century. He 
was endowed with the fire and 
fancy, the wealth of words, unwav- 
ering convictions, and genius of 
repetition which makes a_ great 
preacher. He addressed the imag- 
ination; with his adversaries he 
never reasoned, but took it for 
granted that they were wrong and 
he altogether and always in the 
right. Add to this that, like Aris- 
tophanes and the Old Comedy, he 
held it lawful to satirise evil prin- 
ciples in the persons of those pos- 
sessed by them; good-breeding with 
him meant speaking the unvar- 
nished truth, or what he took for 
such; it meant tearing off the ex- 
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quisite raiment worn by public men 
and showing them to the world as 
they were, poor and blind and 
naked, and immeasurably contempt- 
ible. He would have loved that pe- 
tition in the first Edwardine 
Prayer-book, “Lord, grant me to 
tell my neighbors their faults, with- 
out dissimulation.” At the touch 
of his disenchanting wand, London 
society became the palace of truth; 
he felt privileged to tell every man 
the secret that he was an ass; and 
that not in jest, but with a sober 
seriousness that must have carried 
conviction to many an unlucky 
wight himself. Carlyle, indeed, 
though peculiar and fanciful, saw 
a great way into men; his literary 
“condemnations with costs” will 
not all stand; but they often will; 
and a more austere age than the 
present will probably acknowledge 
that the celebrities whom Carlyle 
met in London fifty or sixty years 
ago were much more like what he 
thought them than what they 
thought themselves. One or other 
illustrious exception must of course 
be made; but when all things are 
reckoned, the question is not so 
much whether Carlyle was out in 
his estimate as whether he did not 
show a want of human feeling, and 
occasionally of gratitude, in mani- 
festing his opinions. On this point 
the world is pretty well agreed. The 
sage of Cheisea was too miserable 
himself to be always mindful of 
others. God’s world did not con- 
tent him; and the world of men 
and women roused his contempt as 
being, in the words he has some- 
where quoted from Swift, “a pickle- 
herring tragedy, which is the worst 
of farces.” 


—Wi1uM Barry, D.D., Heralds of Revolt 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton), pp. 96-98. 














Dest A DETERRENT OF WAR. 


ALTHOUGH the men of our gen- 
eration have such short memories 
that most of them have already for- 
gotten the earlier stages of the Debt 
negotiations, history will devote an 
admiring page to the fact that Great 
Britain made the large and fine ges- 
ture of proposing that all the debts 
should be wiped out. As the United 
States did not fall into line, it is 
obviously impossible for Great, Brit- 
ain to excuse her debtors entirely, 
seeing that she has engaged herself 
to pay her American creditor enor- 
mous sums for the next two or 
three generations. There is, how- 
ever, a standpoint from which it 
may be argued that a general wip- 
ing-out of war debts would not be 
for the good of civilization. If 
there were no bills to be paid on the 
morrow of a great war, one of the 
most powerful brakes on the char- 
iot wheels of Mars would be taken 
away. This is a _ consideration 
which has escaped many persons 
with warm hearts but without cool 
heads. There are States which 
would always be fighting if it were 
not for their tightness of money; 
and the effect upon these peoples 
would be bad if the greater States 
did not insist upon treating war 
debts like all other debts; that is to 
say, as obligations binding in hon- 
our and in justice. It is safe to 
prophesy that, during the years be- 
tween 1925 and 1987, there will be 
popular movements among the 
debtor nations with a view to repu- 
diating burdens inherited from men 
who are dead and gone; and we 
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expect that many revisions and con- 
cessions will be arranged. But Re- 
pudiation, as a one-sided act of the 
debtor in defiance and contempt of 
the creditor, would not be for the 
general good. This is a truth which 
should be well explained to the peo- 
ples, as we may be sure that the 
Debts will be used as arguments in 
favour of a false Internationalism. 

—The Tablet (London), August 29, 1925. 
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CATHOLICISM AND LOYALTY. 


Tue Catholic is not a self-centred 
being in the social organism. While 
remaining true to himself, he also 
serves his fellows—and does it in 
virtue of a very specific obligation. 

. . This being so, can the State 
profitably refuse the assistance and 
coéperation of the Church? 

It is true that Christianity de- 
stroyed that concept of the State 
which reduced the individual (with 
his own soul and his own con- 
science) to nothing. On the other 
hand, the duty of devotion to the 
good of the community was insisted 
on so much so that Dante, theo- 
logian as well as poet, places trai- 
tors to their country in the lowest 
part of hell. 

The Church then develops the 
character of the citizen in the 
Christian, just as she develops hu- 
man nature, while raising it to the 
supernatural. It would be going 
beyond our subject to show that 
characters like St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Teresa, the Curé d’Ars or the 
Little Flower, mortified as they may 
have been, did not become and re- 
main personalities of the first order, 

















humanly speaking, except because 
they had learned first to “mortify” 
themselves, that is, to die to self. 

The Christian who obeys the 
teaching and discipline of the 
Church wholeheartedly, will be a 
perfect citizen; in his own degree 
and according to his position he 
works for the mutual codperation 
of Church and State. How nobly 
the civil and political duty of Cath- 
olics is set forth in such Encyclicals 
and other pontifical documents as 
the Immortale Dei, Paternz provi- 
dzque, etc. We content ourselves 
with a few brief quotations: 

“. . . Catholics are admonished, 
by the very doctrines which they 
profess, to be upright and faithful 
in the discharge of duty, while if 
they hold aloof, men whose prin- 
ciples offer but small guarantee for 
the welfare of the State will the 
more readily seize the reins of gov- 
ernment. This would tend also to 
the injury of the Christian religion, 
forasmuch as those would come 
into power who are badly disposed 
towards the Church, and those who 
are willing to befriend her would 
be deprived of all influence. 

It follows, therefore, clearly that 
Catholics have just reasons for tak- 
ing part in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

For in so doing they assume not 
the responsibility of approving 
what is blameworthy in the actual 
methods of government, but seek 
to turn these very methods, so far 
as is possible, to the genuine and 
true public good, and to use their 
best endeavors at the same time to 
infuse, as it were, into all the veins 
of the State the healthy sap and 
blood of Christian wisdom and vir- 
tue. For this it is necessary to re- 
establish the principle of human 
authority as representing that of 
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God; to defend and maintain the 
rights of God, likewise the rights 
of the Church, not less sacred; and 
to take thoroughly to heart the in- 
terests of the people, especially 
those of the working classes, and 
to enthrone Jesus Christ once more 
in the family, the school and the 
whole social order.” 


—Les Dossiers de l’Action Populaire (Paris), 
15 Aout, 1925. 
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A Derect IN Irn1sH CATHOLICISM. 


Ir we let our minds wander over 
the Catholic world of to-day, we 
shall observe a striking and signif- 
icant fact. That fact is the prom- 
inence of the Irish race in the Ca- 
tholicism of the English-speaking 
world. If we look at the Catholic 
Church in England, Scotland and 
Wales, in the United States and 
Canada, in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, we shall every- 
where find (except perhaps in Can- 
ada) that the Irish are the main- 
stay of the Faith. The Catholic 
Church in all these enlightened and 
progressive lands is largely or 
mainly made up of people who are 
Irish by birth or descent,—and even 


in Canada, one-fourth of the 
Bishops bear distinctively Irish 
names. 


None of us would wish to under- 
value for a moment the brilliant 
and noble part which people of Eng- 
lish, French or German blood have 
played in the marvellous expan- 
sion of the Catholic Church in 
the English-speaking world. But 
when all is said and done, if the 
Irish element were suddenly taken 
away from the Catholic Church in 
all the countries named above, what 
a mighty vacuum would remain! 

It must be remembered also, that 
the vast majority of Catholics in 
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the English-speaking nations are 
practical Catholics, not sapless, 
“nominal” Catholics, such as are too 
often found in Latin lands. The 
Catholics of English-speaking coun- 
tries need not fear comparison, in 
point of fidelity, with any of their 
European brethren—even with 
those of Germany and Holland. 

The Catholic Church of to-day, 
therefore, owes many of her fairest 
and most flourishing domains, hu- 
manly speaking, to Irish faith and 
fidelity. 

For all this we have reason to 
feel proud and grateful. But there 
is the inevitable fly in the ointment. 
The one universal defect, common 
to Irish Catholicism throughofit the 
world, is the neglect of Catholic 
literature. It seems abundantly 
clear that, if our Catholic people at 
home were properly organised in 
support of Catholic literature, there 
would be plenty of room in this 


country for about four periodicals 
of the type of The Irish Rosary, as 
well as for a large variety of other 


Catholic publications; and _ they 
would assuredly suffer from no 
dearth of literary contributions. 

On this basis, we should natu- 
rally expect that the 20 million 
Catholics in the United States, if 
properly organised, should possess 
at least twenty magazines of the 
CaTHOLIC Wortp type, whereas 
they actually possess only three or 
four. What is more, a surprisingly 
large proportion of the writers in 
American Catholic periodicals are 
persons who bear English, German 
or French names. The Celt has not 
yet come into his own, either in au- 
thorship or scholarship. 

The Catholics of Australia, in like 
manner, though among the best in 
the world, have not yet freed them- 
selves from this Celtic apathy to- 
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wards literature. Each of the 
States in the Commonwealth can 
boast of a good Catholic weekly, but 
Australian Catholics have no great 
reason to pride themselves on their 
periodical literature. Cardinal 
Moran’s quarterly, the Catholic 
Record, enjoyed a fairly prosperous 
existence, some fifteen years ago; 
it was afterwards allowed to expire 
under Archbishop Kelly of Sydney, 
and has only recently been revived. 
The Austral Light of Melbourne 
was a creditable monthly magazine 
under Archbishop Carr; but it has 
become extinct under Archbishop 
Mannix, and its revival has been 
postponed sine die. 

Surely, the million Catholics of 
Australia, if duly organised, ought 
to be able, quite easily and comfort- 
ably, to support a Catholic quar- 
terly and a Catholic monthly. I 
said “if duly organised”: there is 
the kernel and the crux of the en- 
tire matter. The success of a Cath- 
olic paper depends very largely on 
organisation; and Irish Catholics 
throughout the world are deplor- 
ably unorganised in respect of the 
Catholic press and Catholic liter- 
ature generally. 

The Catholics of New Zealand 
have a very attractive periodical 
called The Month, edited by Bishop 
Cleary of Auckland, who is a jour- 
nalist of genius. Before his eleva- 
tion to the episcopate, he was ed- 
itor of the New Zealand Tablet, a 
periodical which has long deserved 
its reputation as one of the clever- 
est and most vivacious weeklies in 
the southern hemisphere. The 
Catholics of Australia might well 
take example and encouragement 
from their brethren in New Zea- 
land. No doubt, there is a dearth 
of Catholic writers in Australia; 
but there is no such dearth in the 


























home countries. For my part I 
should gladly supply an enterpris- 
ing Australian editor with scores of 
names and addresses of Catholic 
writers, who would probably be 
willing to contribute articles and 
stories for a suitable remuneration. 

The brilliant example of the 
Catholics of France should be 
studied and imitated by Irish Cath- 
olics throughout the world. The 
French are unsurpassable for mis- 
sionary work among the heathen 
and for literary activity at home. 
As a priest remarked to me the 
other day, if Irish Catholics were 
equal to the French on these two 
points, they would storm the world. 
The missionary and literary activ- 
ity of Catholic Frenchmen is all the 
more astonishing in view of the fact 
that practical Catholics form but a 
small minority of the French peo- 
ple. The number of practical Cath- 
olics in France has been variously 
estimated at 4,000,000, or 5,000,000, 
or even 8,000,000, out of a total 
population of 37,000,000. What- 
ever be its exact numerical size, that 
small minority is simply marvel- 
lous for its zeal and activity. 

The French Dominicans alone 
have half-a-score of reviews and 
magazines, including La Revue 
Biblique, La Revue Thomiste, La 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques (three of the most 
learned reviews in the world), be- 
sides La Revue des Jeunes, Les Nou- 
velles Religieuses, L’Année Domin- 
icaine, and La Couronne de Marie. 
This represents only a part of the 
work of a single Religious Order in 
France. Other Orders, as wel! as 
the secular clergy and educated 
laymen, are remarkably active in 
their respective ways. 

In a valuable article, published 
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in these pages last August by Mr. 
Denis Gwynn, we are reminded that 
France has “nearly a hundred Cath- 
olic weekly and monthly reviews 
including widely-read magazines of 
general interest like the Revue Uni- 
verselle, one of the most brilliant of 
the French high-brow monthlies; a 
group of carefully edited and well 
documented literary and critical re- 
views—like Le Correspondant, Les 
Etudes, the Revue des Jeunes or Les 
Lettres—propagandist political or- 
gans like M. Marc Sangnier’s Demo- 
cratie Nouvelle, or the Christian so- 
cial L’Ame Francaise; and a variety 
of theological and controversial pe- 
riodicals.” 

Just think of it: four or eight 
millions of French Catholics have 
nearly a hundred flourishing weekly 
or monthly periodicals; and we in 
Ireland, with a Catholic population 
of nearly three millions,—what 
have we? We have not even an 
Irish Historical Review. If we 
equalled ‘the French in literary zeal, 
we should have something like 
forty or fifty Catholic periodicals of 
various kinds in this country. 

The Croix, which began originally 
as a tiny monthly paper, sold at 
the church doors, is now a daily 
journal with a daily circulation of 
over a million copies. Moreover, it 
has enlisted a whole army of 50,000 
voluntary salesmen, organised in 
18,000 committees, all over France, 

The number of “parochial and 
district churches” in Ireland is set 
down as 2,573. When we shall have 
that number of Catholic Truth 
Guilds, engaged in selling Catholic 
publications at the church doors, 
we shall do something worth while. 
Without organisation, we shall re- 
main backward and ineffective. 


—The Irish Rosary, September, 1925. 















E most patriotic people in the 

world are the French. And the 
most patriotic French are the 
French Catholics. That may seem 
a wild statement, in view of the 
fact that a considerable percentage 
of the Catholics in France are un- 
reconstructed, irreconcilable royal- 
ists. But the wonder is that any 
Catholics could be loyal to a repub- 
lic that has teased them and tor- 
tured them, banned and exiled 
them, not only in the days of the 
Revolution, and the Commune but, 
almost without intermission, for the 
last half century. 

Yet when the great war broke, 
the tricolore was displayed in the 
churches as prominently as the cru- 
cifix; the Marseillaise, a song di- 
rected originally as much against 
clerics as against 
kings, was sung be- 
fore the altar; Cath- 
olics, to a man, rose 
in defense of La Patrie; and the ex- 
iles, who had been booted out of 
the country, hurried back, joined 
the ranks, and fought for the Gov- 
ernment that had proscribed them 
as traitors. 

True, these French Catholics may 
have made, in their minds, a dis- 
tinction between La Belle France, 
and La République Francaise, but 
de facto they died in defense of the 
republic in which many of them did 
not believe. 

The explanation of this mystery 
may be very simple to a French- 
man. To the ordinary American, 
it is bewildering. We cannot imag- 
ine, for example, that the Royalists 
who, in the days of our Revolution, 


Preternatural 
Patriotism. 
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fled from Boston and New York and 
Philadelphia, should rush back 
from Nova Scotia, or Bermuda, or 
the Bahamas, to share in the misery 
of Valley Forge, and to die in the 
army of the Continental Congress. 
Of course, the two cases are not 
absolutely identical: omnis com- 
paratio claudicat, but the truth re- 
mains that the victims of Gambetta, 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, of Combes, 
rose at the cry of Viviani, and 
Briand, and Clémenceau (anti-cler- 
icals all), and saved France, that 
had been but a cruel stepmother to 
them. 

If the Catholics had sulked, even 
for a day; if they had held back and 
bargained with the Government for 
fair treatment; if they had been 
even negatively disloyal, the repub- 
lic would have been destroyed. But 
they were spontaneously and uni- 
versally patriotic. 


OW, it seems, they must save 

France again. Having won the 
war, they must, as the saying goes, 
win the peace. Having fought un- 
der Foch, the soldier, they are called 
upon to fight under Caillaux, the 
reinstated “traitor,” now minister 
of finance. They beat back Ger- 
many: they must beat back bank- 
ruptcy; they must save France at 
the Bourse, having saved it on the 
battlefield. The Archbishop of Paris 
has summoned the Catholics of 
France to subscribe to the heavy 
loans arranged by Caillaux. The 
appeal of the Archbishop, Cardinal 
Dubois, has not been received with- 
out criticism. He replies to his 
critics by admitting that it seems 























strange that Catholics should come 
to the rescue of a government in 
which they have no confidence, 
which has relentlessly persecuted 
them, and which is even now, push- 
ing the law of spoliation to greater 
lengths than ever before. “But,” 
he says, “it is for the salvation of 
France, which is in jeopardy.” 

It is wonderful, this patriotism. 
We cannot hope to understand it. 
But if an American Catholic could 
whip up his imagination to the 
point of supposing that the Ku-Klux 
Klan were in control of our govern- 
ment, and had been in control for 
fifty years, and that they had 
plunged the country into war, and 
that our hierarchy and clergy had, 
none the less, called upon Catholics 
to die to save the country, and that 
when we had saved America, the 
ruling Klan, by way of recompense, 
had continued to heap all manner 
of civil and political disabilities 
upon us; and if we could imagine 
that by blundering as stupidly in 
finance as in politics, the Klan had 
brought the country to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and again our priests 
and bishops had asked us to come 
to their relief; and if we knew that 
we should get the same shabby 
treatment after we had handed over 
our last dollar; if, I say, our imag- 
ination were hectic enough to pic- 
ture all these conditions, we might 
perhaps understand the loyalty of 
our Catholic brethren in France. 
Do I say that their patriotism is 
wonderful? Let us say, rather, pre- 
ternatural. 


HAVE not gone out of my way to 
bring in the Ku-Klux Klan to 
this little dissertation. As a matter 
of fact, they have lugged themselves 
in. Cardinal Dubois said, “The sal- 
vation of France is at stake: we 
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cannot look on and see our country 
foundering in revolution and an- 


archy.” A Ku-Klux paper says, 
“This is a hypocritical pronounce- 

ment.” Probably 
The Patriot also every Catholic 
a Hypocrite? priest who helped to 

stir up American pa- 
triotism during the war was a hypo- 
crite, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholics who fought un- 
der the American flag were hypo- 
crites, and those that died on the 
battlefield, died of an attack of hy- 
pocrisy. 


WRITER in the New York Eve- 
ning World, apparently consid- 
ering it not altogether futile to argue 
with the Klan, says, aptly enough: 
“It seems once and for all estab- 
lished in the Ku-Klux mind, that a 
Catholic cannot be a patriot. They 
forget the heroic soldiers of Belgium 
who, with few exceptions, are Cath- 
olics, or such eminent figures as 
Cardinal Mercier, or that heroic 
figure, the rector of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, Monseigneur Landrieux, who 
stayed with his flock during the 
most terrific bombardment. Mar- 
shal Foch surely did not gain the 
Pope anything with his victories, 
though he is an ardent Catholic. 
If the editors of the Klan publica- 
tions had but served twenty-four 
hours with the French Armies be- 
fore Verdun in 1916, they would 
long since have revised their opin- 
ions on the Catholic conception of 
patriotism. For at Verdun the 
monks and priests in horizon blue 
died for France with a “méprise de 
la mort” that was as sublime and 
unsurpassed as that of any other 
individuals on the world’s battle- 
fields.” 
Let me correct my expression 
once again. I have called French 
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Catholic patriotism “preternatural.” 
I was avoiding the word “super- 
natural.” But now let me venture 
even that word: for to the Catholic 
Frenchman, religion and patriotism 
seem to be one. Ernest Psichari, 
grandson of Renan, a convert to the 
Church that Renan abandoned, has 
said, “We know well, that our mis- 
sion on the earth is to redeem 
France with our blood.” And, ac- 
cordingly, he gave his own blood 
for France. 

Perhaps most patriots look upon 
patriotism as a kind of romantic 
virtue. To the Frenchman, it is an 
act of religion. 


> + 





ONTEMPORARY literary critics 

seem less concerned about truth 
than about style. Not what is said, 
but how it is said, interests them. 
But seldom, if ever, has this base 
principle been so shamelessly af- 
firmed as in a recent criticism of 
Belloc’s, The Cruise of the Nona. 
“Man being but an infirm creature,” 
says a critic in Time, “his con- 
victions matter little, however bril- 
liant and penetrating. But to couch 
convictions in beautiful words, to 
elaborate them faithfully beyond 
the perversive structures of Anglo- 
Saxon terseness, that is art, that is 
service.” 

“Convictions matter little!” Such 
is the outcome of the agnostic phi- 
losophy that dominates the intel- 
lectual world. Truth is not only 
elusive, it is non-existent. God is 
Truth. But if there be no God, there 
is no Truth. If there is no Truth, 
there is no truth. Or again, if God 
cannot be known, truth cannot be 
known. What then shall we do? 
We shall “elaborate beautiful words 
beyond the perversive structures of 
Anglo-Saxon terseness.” Whatever 
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that may mean, it is art and serv- 
ice. The author of The Imitation 
of Christ says, “Mind not who says 
a truth, but what it is that is said.” 
And he was so faith- 


“Convictions ful to his principle, 
Matter that he did not even 
Little.” sign his name to the 


wisest little volume 
ever written by man. The usual 
modern critic cares little for the 
what. It is the who and the how 
that allure him. 

I used to wonder years ago, in 
my youthful simplicity, how such 
estimable men as Gates and Wen- 
dell, at Harvard, could study New- 
man continuously, and see only his 
style, not his philosophy. They 
had already gone beyond Buffon’s 
Le style est homme méme, to Le 
style c’est tout. But it remained 
for the newest young critic, of the 
whipper-snapper school, to say 
plainly, “Convictions matter little.” 


LD fashioned pedagogues used 

to labor the point that liter- 
ature is a transcript of life; that 
nothing is true literature that is not 
true life. Now, if convictions mat- 
ter little in literature, do convic- 
tions matter little in life? Will they 
go that far? Why, you dear sim- 
pleton, they have gone that far these 
many years. In theology, the pre- 
vailing sentiment is, “it matters not 
what you believe, if only you live a 
good life.” So, in literature, “it 
matters not what you believe if only 
you write a good book.” You may 
believe like Hilaire Belloc,—or like 
Bernard Shaw. Who cares, if only 
you can write? If Trotski could 
write like Belloc, the critics would 
puff Trotski. Belloc, Shaw, Trotski, 
or (since Trotski cannot write), let 
us say Nietzsche; they are all one 
to the critic. This is a curiously 

















ignoble idea of literary criticism. 
It makes the critic a kind of pedant, 
only a grade or two higher than a 
grammarian. He is concerned not 
with ideas but with the expression 
of ideas. 


tin 
— 


PEAKING of Trotski, I find an 
excellent bit of comment on a 
recent statement of his, by one who 
is saying many good things in a 
column on the editorial page of the 
New York Evening World, Pierre 
Van Paassen. “When 
a man,” he says, 
“like Leon Trotski, 
who has given ample 
evidence of mental greatness, comes 
out with the statement, ‘The in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ on the 
world’s history has been negligible,’ 
it is the more astonishing, because, 
as a rule, the Bolsheviks have 
proven astute students of history. 
If he averred that Christ is not a 
historical personage but a mythical 
creation, he would not be alone. 
There are modernist clergymen in 
Germany and Holland, and perhaps 
in America also, who share that 
opinion. But even they would not 
attempt to belittle the influence of 
a Christ legend on the course of 
human events. For have not the 
painters drawn their inspiration 
from Him? Were not the greatest 
monuments raised to the glory of 
His name? The primitive fisher- 
men in the Agean, tossed by a sud- 
den storm, will even to-day call out, 
‘Kyrie, Lord, come over to us on 
the sea.” On the Alpine slopes are 
the shrines to His memory. His 
banner has been raised in the fur- 
thest corners of the globe. Savage 





The Influence 
of Christ. 


Clovis was overwhelmed with the 
Story of the Gospel. 
and 


The account 


interpretation of His life 
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changed the aspect of the whole 


world. Tens of thousands have 
faced death bravely for His name’s 
sake, in the arena of Rome, on the 
scaffolds of Holland, in the great 
crusades. To uncounted millions 
throughout twenty centuries He has 
been their all in all. To deny the 
influence of Christ or even a Christ 
myth is to make a grave historical 
error.” 

Notice, by the way, the statement 
that those who think Christ a myth 
do not deny the influence of the 
myth. Those “modernist clergy- 
men” are the mental kin of the 
critics who say that convictions do 
not matter. Christ’s historical ex- 
istence is, to them, a_bagatelle. 
Christ’s influence is all. If a Christ- 
myth, or a Christ legend effects as 
much good as a real Christ, they 
are content. To those of us who 
still value convictions, if Christ did 
not exist, if He does not now exist, 
chaos is come. 


S if to illustrate the idea that 
one may make what he will 
of Christ, regardless of objective 
truth, there comes to hand a news- 
paper clipping from Boston contain- 
ing an interview with Mary Austin, 
who has written a life of Jesus, 
under the offensive title, A Small 
Town Man. 

Miss Austin explains to the re- 
porter that she had lived most of 
her life “in the desert,” with no 
means for study of “the Jesus of 
the Scriptures.” But in the desert, 
she had learned something of folk- 

, lore. Then she made 
A Discoverer a trip to Rome, and 


from the supplemented her 
Desert. folk-lore studies by 
researches “in the 


catacombs, the Vatican library, and 
other great libraries of Europe.” As 
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a result, she came to the conclusion 
that “His name was not Jesus, but 
Joshua Josephson,” and that He 
was a “small-town mystic.” Fur- 
thermore, she discovered that He 
did not die on the cross. It was in 
reaching that conclusion, she says, 
that she was most helped by her 
knowledge of folk-lore. 

By studying in the desert and at 
the Vatican, she learned that Christ 
did not die on the cross. She does 
not specify the “other libraries of 
Europe” which she visited. But if 
she had looked into the libraries of 
those scholars in Germany and Hol- 
land, whom Pierre Van Paassen 
mentions, she might have learned 
that Jesus never existed. It is well 
not to visit too many libraries, espe- 
cially if you are not accustomed to 
libraries, having spent most of your 
life in the desert. 

But Miss Austin also took ad- 
vantage of her absence from the 
desert, to visit some of the art gal- 
leries. There, too, she made some 
rather surprising discoveries. She 
found that “The Jesus of the Ren- 
aissance paintings was not the 
Jesus of the Scriptures. The 
painted Jesus was effeminate, ele- 
gant, pretty. He was pitiful, cruci- 
fied, hanging His head. He seemed 
without hope of resurrection.” 

It is a misfortune that the lady 
was too busy in the Vatican library, 
to step into the Sistine Chapel 
(which is under the same roof), and 
take a look at Michelangelo’s paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment. She 
would have seen there, no “effem- 
inate, elegant, pretty Jesus.” Other 
critics than Miss Austin have con- 
sidered that Christ too terrible, too 
magnificent, too vengeful. Ev- 
idently you cannot satisfy all the 
visitors from the desert. 

Now Miss Austin, having written 
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somewhat, has doubtless read some- 
thing. But did she never read the 
standard description of genius as 
one who “sees life, and sees it 
whole”? If she had looked at the 
Sistine Chapel Christ, and at the 
Christ of the Piéta 
in St. Peter’s, she 
would have seen the 
meaning of _ the 
phrase, as exemplified in Michel- 
angelo. And, if she could have 
seen, not merely with the eyes of 
the body, but of the spirit, she 
might have had an interior vision of 
the great truth, that the Jesus of 
the Scriptures, the Jesus who was 
“pitiful, crucified, hanging His 
head,” is the same as the Jesus of 
the Last Judgment. They are the 
same, in spite of appearances. And 
they are the Jesus of the Scriptures. 
Until a person learns that, it is use- 
less, nay dangerous, to go rummag- 
ing about in libraries and art gal- 
leries. If you are not a genius, you 
will not “see life whole.” And if you 
see only disjointed fragments of 
life, or of truth, and you over-em- 
phasize a fragment, giving it the im- 
portance of a whole, you make a 
book like Miss Austin’s. 


Quick 
Conclusions. 


ip 
> 





INCE I have praised Pierre Van 
Paassen, whom I know only in 

his newspaper column, let me give 
one more sample of the sort of 
thing he can do. He takes occasion 
of some dreary statistics of suicide 
to write a paragraph 


Simple that turns out to be 
Pleasures a little essay on 
Deepest and “The Joy of Living.” 
Longest. “In no country,” he 


says, “is the rate of 
suicide at all comparable to that of 
America. Hardly a day passes but 
the papers announce at least two or 























three instances. In most cases they 
are young persons whose last mes- 
sage is the surprising world-weary 
valedictory that life is not worth 
living. Subsequent investigations 
by police and reporters often reveal 
the fact that the same young people 
had reached the end of the road by 
becoming satiated with the world’s 
pleasures. They left the lights on 
all the time and so the battery was 
exhausted, so to speak, long be- 
fore its time. The appetite for 
amusement, for violent pleasure 
became dulled when the peak was 
reached. All sorts of expedients 
were brought into action to revive 
and stimulate their waning ‘joie de 
vivre.” But the expedients were 
hopeless, as they must be hopeless 
to any one who seeks happiness be- 
yond himself. The joy of living is 
like the kingdom of heaven. It 
must be within you. A strolling 
pair of lovers in Riverside Park; 
the urchins shining shoes at Union 
Square; a mother rocking her babe 
on the doorstep of an east side 
tenement; a singing voice from an 
open window; these are the humble 
things that have a profound life. 
To observe them and enter in the 
moods that inspire them bring 
greater joy than all the unnatural 
artificially stimulated pleasures of 
night life.” 

There are several poems sug- 
gested in those last sentences, “A 
strolling pair of lovers in Riverside 
Park”; “Urchins shining shoes in 
Union Square”; “A woman rocking 
her babe on the doorstep of an east 
side tenement”; “A singing voice 
from an open window.” One who 
can see beauty in those things has 
an antidote for all the sordidness 
of modern city-life. Most of us 


have to flee from the “ugly” city to 
rest our nerves and restore our 
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But if a man can find sol- 
ace to his soul even “on the side- 
walks of New York,” he is a poet 


spirits. 


and a bit of a mystic. He has in- 
deed the “kingdom of heaven with- 
in him.” 


ip 
eo 





LL the country knows that we 
have had a particularly nasty 
political campaign preceding the 
September primaries in New York 
City. As Editor of THe CaTHoLic 
Wor.tp, I am not concerned with 
partisan politics. A squabble be- 
tween two elements in one party, or 
between two parties, gives me noth- 
ing but a feeling of shame that the 
affairs of a city or a State or a na- 
tion cannot be conducted deco- 
rously. 

But there is one result of this 
rather violent campaign that I think 
ought to be a satisfaction to any 
citizen, not only of New York, but 
of the United States. It is William 
Randolph Hearst’s humiliation. Not 


: that his political 
The Humil- crimes shock me. I 
iation of cannot work myself 
Hearst. into a frenzy be- 


cause he, a non- 
Democrat, “loafing in the splendor 
and grandeur of his palatial estate 
on the Pacific Coast, attempts to dic- 
tate the politics of the greatest city 
in the world.” That may indicate, 
as Governor Smith said, that “Mr. 
Hearst has the nerve of a Bengal 
tiger.” But itis nocrime. At least 
it is no sin. 
To me, the man is a noxious in- 
fluence in America, and in the 


world, because, to quote the Gov- 
ernor again, “Mr. Hearst has de- 
based the journalism of this coun- 
try by his wicked and insidious ap- 
peals to race hatred, passion and 
Worse even than that, 


prejudice.” 
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he has, more than any other man, 
destroyed decency, not only in his 
own newspapers, but in those news- 
papers that feel compelled to imi- 
tate his methods. He has so glutted 
the brains of the millions of the peo- 
ple with bosh and nonsense and 
filth, that they have become almost 
incapable of mental and spiritual 
discrimination. 

The saddest sight in America, or 
(when one is in another mood) the 
most maddening sight, is that of 
Catholic people leaving the Church 
after Mass, buying a newspaper of 
the Hearst sort, and lugging it away 
with them, to devour it at leisure, 
as a jackal drags a decompesing 
carcass into the jungle. 

Perhaps the priest, at the altar, 
has just read the words, “let these 
things not be so much as mentioned 
amongst you.” “These _ things’; 
what are they? “Fornication and 
all uncleanness and obscenity and 
foolishness and scurrility.” “These 
things” are the stock in trade of the 
newspapers of Mr. Hearst. True, 
he is not the only offender. But he 


is the pioneer, and as yet the un- 
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paralleled and unequaled debauch- 
er of the press, and through the 
press, of the minds and imagina- 
tions of millions of people. What 
infuriates the Catholic clergy is that 
some of those millions are our peo- 
ple. What can we do with them, 
in the way of intellectual and reli- 
gious inspiration, if they are going 
straight out from the Church, and 
even from the Communion rail, to 
fill up their souls with the jackal’s 
food provided by Mr. Hearst? 

So, there is at least one iota of 
consolation in his political discom- 
fiture. Smith was right when he 
said, “I am entirely within the 
truth when I say that more decent 
men and women will cast their bal- 
lots against Mayor Hylan because 
of his foolish subserviency to Mr. 
Hearst than for any other reason.” 
Those decent men and women 
smothered poor Hylan by a major- 
ity of about 100,000 in the pri- 
maries,—not that they hated Hylan, 
but because they were disgusted 
with Hearst. Even out of a 
political squabble, moral good may 
come. 
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Rapio STATION WLWL. 


On Thursday evening, September 
24th, the new five thousand watt 
radio station of The Paulist League 
made its formal bow to the radio 
audience. “Come Holy Ghost” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” sung 
by the Paulist Choristers, were the 
opening numbers of the station and 
followed the brief announcement 
that the motto of WLWL was “For 
God and Country.” 

His Eminence Cardinal Hayes 
gave a brief address, urging broad- 
casters to recognize their great re- 
sponsibility in the power they had 
to influence the lives of so many peo- 
ple, and emphasized the cultural, 
intellectual, and moral possibilities 
of a powerful radio station. 

Musical numbers, vocal and in- 
strumental, of a high class con- 
tinued the program until late in the 
evening. 

WLWL had probably over one 
million listeners on the opening 
night. It broadcasts on a wave 
length of 288.3 meters and is now 
on the air every Sunday, Tuesday 
and Friday evening. 


-— 
<> 





“KULTURKAMPF” REVIVED IN GER- 
MANY IN Court DECISION AGAINST 
CARDINAL VON FAULHABER. 


A TREMENDOUS stir has been 
caused in Germany by the decision 
of a Hamburg court in favor of cer- 
tain journalistic slanderers of Car- 
dinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich. The Cardinal had sued 
these men—editors of the Vater- 
land, a weekly paper—for their 
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published utterances accusing him 
of complicity in a plot to separate 
Bavaria from the Reich, and join it 
to Austria as a Catholic State. The 
decision of the court contained a 
bitter and outspoken denunciation 
of the Ultramontane Party as “an 
organization whose activities are 
determined not by the needs of our 
own people, but by those of an alien 
power such as is represented by the 
Papacy,” and, although it specif- 
ically recognized that the news- 
paper article in question was “im- 
proper, rank and slanderous,” it 
characterized the writer’s attitude 
as “the manifestation of a justified 
interest” in German welfare. Car- 
dinal von Faulhaber was sentenced 
to pay the costs. He has demanded 
a review of the case. In the mean- 
time, echoes of excitement over the 
decision are found in all the papers 
of the representative German press. 
Naturally most of the adverse com- 
ment has come from those papers 
which normally represent the Car- 
dinal’s political views, but even lib- 
eral journals, such as the Kol- 
nischer Zeitung and the Miincher 
Augsburger Abendzeitung, have 
quite openly regretted the court’s 
decision. Protests against the 
“abuse of German jurisprudence,” 
which is held to represent a recru- 
descence of the ante-bellum Kultur- 
kampf spirit, have been widespread 
in Catholic circles. At the forty- 
fifth assembly of the Catholic Mer- 
chants’ Association, which repre- 
sents 45,000 German business men, 
a speech of protest was delivered 
by Bishop Keppler, of Rottenburg, 
and supported by the formal reso- 
lution of the delegates. 
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AraB VersUS JEW IN THE NEW 
PALESTINE. 


Unper this title the September 
Current History publishes a brace 
of exceptionally interesting papers 
canvassing one of the leading ques- 
tions of the day. One of the writers 
is Isaac M. Husseini, “a Palestinian 
Arab, member of an eminent Arab 
family long resident in Jerusalem 
and a graduate student at the 
American University of Cairo, 
Egypt.” Mr. Husseini, it is stated, 
“has won recognition as a keen and 
competent interpreter of religious 
and political tendencies in the Near 
East.” The other writer, who repre- 
sents the Zionist point of view, is 
Conrad Stein, prominent in the 
World Zionist Organization, Oxford 
graduate and British barrister. He 
was a member of the British Intel- 
ligence Office during the war, is the 
author of Zionism and the co-editor 
of The Awakening of Palestine. 

These two writers, representing 
diametrically opposite points of 
view, raise some very interesting is- 
sues. It is to be regretted that in- 
formation on the points involved is 
so little diffused throughout the 
reading public, that it will be a dif- 
ficult matter to judge between the 
two sets of assertions. Mr. Hus- 
seini repeats the charge that the 
Palestinian Arabs were made cer- 
tain promises by the British Gov- 
ernment, in return for their sup- 
port of the Allies during the World 
War, and that these promises are 
directly violated by the Balfour dec- 
laration setting up “a national home 
for the Jews in Palestine.” He af- 


firms that Zionism from the first 
has been fruitful in unrest, and the 
cause of the Palestine and Jaffa 
riots of 1920 and 1921; that, since 
the Balfour declaration, crime has 
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greatly increased in Palestine; that 
the Zionist experiment has resulted 
in a heavy additional burden of 
taxation on the Arab farmer, and 
that the latter is often “driven to 
the land markets with his title 
deeds in hand to sell away land at 
whatever price the Jewish pur- 
chaser wishes to offer.” He also 
states that the higher Governmental 
salaries are monopolized by Jews, 
and that “all new roads and railway 
extensions built after the war were 
to and from Jewish colonies.” 

Mr. Stein’s article was evidently 
based directly upon Mr. Husseini’s, 
for it contains a denial of all his 
charges seriatim. It must be said 
that the show of statistics in this 
rebuttal is just as convincing as 
those in the first paper. The unen- 
lightened reader will be driven to 
make his choice between the two 
on the basis of his own personal 
sympathies. 


-s 
ae 





Mexico RULED BY FEar. 


In a series of reports on condi- 
tions in Mexico, Charles Phillips, 
special correspondent for the N. C. 
W. C. news service, emphasizes the 
fact that the Mexican Catholics are 
living in a state of constant fear. 
He even declares that Mexico is imi- 
tating Soviet Russia. On July 27th, 
Governor Zuno, of the State of Ja- 
lisco, ordered a raid on the Diocesan 
Seminary in Guadalajara. The 
Governor invoked the Constitutional 
Law of 1917, which forbids any 
kind of religious education in the 
Republic of Mexico. The raid came 
without warning, and caused an 
anti-Government demonstration, 
during which the troops were or- 
dered to fire on the seminarians and 
their supporters. The riot was in- 


























terpreted by Mr. Phillips as signif- 
icant of the changing temper of the 
Mexican Catholic element. 

A later report from the same 
source, however, reiterates the fear 
of serious persecutions that the 
Church in Mexico faces. September 
16th, the date for the convening of 
the new National Congress, was 
awaited with peculiar dread, for not 
only is the Congress not representa- 
tive—it is virtually subject to ap- 
pointment by the President, who 
holds his office by outright seizure 
—but there is not a Catholic repre- 
sentative in this body which legis- 
lates for a country containing 15,- 
000,000 Catholics. 

In 1917 a handful of anti-Cath- 
olic politicians, during the noto- 
rious Carranza régime, foisted an 
anti-Catholic constitution on Mex- 
ico. Under this the Government 
can drive out hundreds of priests, 
by restricting the number of eccle- 
siastics per 1,000 population and 
exiling all priests not Mexican- 
born; it can forbid all religious 
vows, orders, communities; prohibit 
trial by jury to priests arrested un- 
der the -former ruling; prohibit re- 
ligious teaching, the celebration of 
religious rites, the management, 
support and operation of benevolent 
organizations by religious, and so 
on, until the Church has not one 
shred of right or power left. The 
power to enforce these laws to the 
letter rests with the Congress, the 
tool of a dictator President. 

Mr. Phillips continues his recital 
by enumerating instances of reli- 
gious, Bishops and Archbishops in- 
cluded, living in exile; of despoiled 
hospitals—the great hospital of the 
Brothers of St. John at Guadalajara 
and the ranch whereby the institu- 
tion for the care of sick, crippled 
and poor was maintained, are in the 
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hands of the Government for the 
profit of individual politicians—of 
raided and closed schools; of a 
muzzled press. No paper, religious 
in either name, purpose or content, 
may publish news concerning the 
Government or criticize even indi- 
vidual members of the ruling 
régime. “Fear rules the land.” 


_ 





CATHOLICISM IN Soviet RusslIa. 


La Croiz is the source of articles 
which describe the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of establishing a 
Catholic parish in Soviet Russia. 
The clergy is almost universally 
suspected of Polish leanings, and 
every regulation directly or indi- 
rectly militates against the priests 
and their established or proposed 
parishes. A total of twenty-five sets 
of papers with twenty-five signa- 
tures apiece for each of fifty found- 
ers of the parish, plus a lengthy 
discussion with the Soviet, plus a 
fee of a thousand rubles, may then 
result in a refusal of the applica- 
tion for the foundation of a parish. 

Every priest or representative of 
a religious sect must carry on his 
person a registration card with 
sworn answers to some twenty-five 
questions which call for the most 
detailed information concerning his 
person, his work, the history of his 
activities from his ordination, and 
so forth. 

Pressure is frequently used to 
elicit statements that impute Polish 
sympathies to a Catholic priest, or 
identify him as a spy in Polish pay. 
To obtain such evidence every des- 
picable method of threat and ap- 
peal is used with the frightened 
and ignorant parishioners, and con- 
fessionals are invaded by agents of 
the G. P. U., the body which has 
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succeeded the Cheka. Attempts 
are even made to trick or bribe 
priests into denouncing _ their 
friends and fellow-priests to the 
Pope. 


- 
> 





INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
CONFEDERATION. 


In Reading, England, in October, 
1923, under the patronage of His 
Eminence, the late Cardinal Bourne, 
Catholics of England held a confer- 
ence which resulted in a Catholic 
Council for International Relations. 
The purpose of this Council was, 
according to the statement of the 
official committee, “To put before 
Catholics of all parties and classes 
the teaching of the Church concern- 
ing the mutual rights and duties of 
nations as members of the great hu- 
man family; the place of the Holy 
Father in world affairs; and the ob- 
ligation of Catholics to use their 
influence to the end that in all in- 
ternational relations justice shall 
prevail; and further, to provide a 
channel of communication between 
the various branches of Catholic 
action in Great Britain and those in 
other lands. The plan designed to 
achieve this object met with the 
unanimous approval of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England 
and Wales at their annual meeting 
in 1924. 

The Council’s program for 1925 
called for a conference to be held at 
Oxford in August on the subject of 
“Catholic Principles Concerning 
Race and Nationality.” Reports 


from Oxford through a special cor- 
respondent of the N. C. W. C. de- 
clare that the conference was a per- 
manent success, credit for which 
must be given to Father Martindale, 
of Campion College, Oxford, who 
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served as chairman. Delegates from 
twenty-six countries were pres- 
ent—lawyers, writers, clergymen, 
scholars and business men, repre- 
sentatives of national Catholic 
bodies. Dr. James H. Ryan of the 
N. C. W. C. gave the opening ad- 
dress. 

As a result of the Council’s work, 
a body to be known as the Inter- 
national Catholic Confederation 
was organized, and received pledges 
of support from the three other 
great international bodies of Cath- 
olic activities: the International 
Office of Catholic Organizations 
(Rome), the International Catholic 
League (Zug), and the Catholic 
Union of International Studies (Fri- 
bourg). Dr. Monti, of Rome, was 
selected secretary. 

The objects of the new confed- 
eration, as given in the constitution, 
are: 

“To labor to preserve and to ren- 
der more effective the unity of 
Catholic action throughout the 
world. 

“To promote international peace 
based upon justice and Christian 
charity, according to the desire and 
directions of the Holy See; by form- 
ing in every country a Catholic con- 
science well instructed in the 
Church’s teaching concerning the 
moral principles of international 
conduct; by creating the good-will 
necessary for the application of 
such principles; by united study of 
all questions immediately concern- 
ing Catholic interests in the inter- 
national sphere; and by establish- 
ing closer contact and collabora- 
tion, where desirable, in all 
branches of Catholic effort (moral, 
social, educational, etc.), between 
the Catholics of different nations; 
by prayer for the Holy Father’s in- 
tentions.” 

















Darrow GIVEN STINGING REBUKE. 


Cuier Justice CarrRIncron T. 
MARSHALL of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, in addressing a class of 
young men about to be sworn in as 
attorneys in Cleveland, made the 
following comment on the profes- 
sional ethics of Mr. Clarence Dar- 
row, the noted criminal lawyer who 
defended Nathan Leopold and Rich- 
ard Loeb, the slayers of little Robert 
Franks, and who recently blos- 
somed into new prominence as Mr. 
Bryan’s bitterest opponent in the 
Dayton trial: 

“The law in that case was plain 
and simple. Neither the indictment 
nor the statute under which the in- 
dictment was framed, contained 
any mention of evolution. . .. That 
the forbidden doctrines were taught 
was freely admitted by the defend- 
ant. No defense was therefore open 
except that of the constitutional 
validity of the law itself. And yet 
Darrow sought to browbeat and to 
bluff the judge into admitting ex- 
pert evidence upon the soundness 
of the theory of evolution. And 
upon refusal he became abusive, 
highly disrespectful and contemp- 
tuous in his conduct toward the 
court. He had no purpose or motive 
except publicity and _ notoriety. 
After he had been cited for con- 
tempt and when faced with the 
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probability of paying a fine, he made 
the most humble and abject apol- 
ogy. The character of Darrow is 
again shown by a recent public 
statement made by him that ‘courts 
are cockpits in which lawyers may 
fight.’ ” 

Another, and even more interest- 
ing echo of the Dayton proceedings 
comes from Los Angeles, where Dr. 
Millikan, of Chicago, Nobel Prize 
Winner and physicist whose fame 
is world-wide among scientists, re- 
cently addressed the American 
Chemical Society. His plea was for 
caution on the part of all lay peo- 
ple and scientists who find them- 
selves impelled to assert or deny 
the absolute validity of any scien- 
tific hypothesis. “The pathetic 
thing,” said Dr. Millikan, “is that 
we have scientists who are trying 
to prove evolution, which no scien- 
tist can ever prove. Now I do 
not want you to think that I 
am on the other side; I am not. 
I am only asking for more cau- 
tion. . . . We must learn to get 
away from over-assertiveness and 
dogmatism, whether scientific or 
theological. I see over-assertive- 
ness from scientists in connection 
with such things as the late evolu- 
tion trial, and I see on the other 
side assertiveness on subjects about 
which I know nobody knows any- 
thing.” 











KATHLEEN (Mrs. CuHaries G.) 
Norris (“A Plea for Less ‘Happy’ 
Talk”) is evidently much more 
than a writer of a dozen “best- 
sellers.” She is unobtrusively a so- 
cial philosopher. She has studied 
men and women and life, and has 
learned much wisdom, as our read- 
ers will quickly see from this pa- 
per. We are happy to have Mrs. 
Norris in THe CaTHoLic Wor_LD. 

M. Marre Warp (“The Tyburn 
Procession”), of Minot, North Da- 
kota, is a new name among CaTH- 
oLic WorLp poets. 

EpytHe H. Browne (“Adelaide 
Anne Procter”) is a contributor to 
The Bookman, Success, America, 
and The Commonweal. In a con- 
test held last year by The Catholic 
Writers’ Guild of America, she won 
first prize for her essay, “The Cath- 
olic Triumfeminate.” 

BertHA Raprorp (Mrs. FRep- 
erick O.) Sutron (“One Rosary 
Sunday”) lives at Lourdes, not, of 
course, for the purpose of obtaining 
copy. Nevertheless, she sees all 
that goes on at that marvelous 
shrine with comprehending eyes, 
and as our readers very well know, 
has the gift of transferring what 
she has seen and felt to the written 
page with extraordinary felicity. 

Grace McKinstry (“With the 
Hospitable Acadians”), a native of 
Western New York, has spent the 
last few years in New Orleans. She 
is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which she holds the B.S. 
and M.A. degrees. This is her first 


contribution to THe CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 
Rev. Epwarp Hawks (“Monsi- 
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gnor McGarvey: A Memoir”), Rec- 
tor of the Church of St. Joan of Arc, 
Philadelphia, is a convert to the 
Catholic faith and one of the con- 
tributing Editors of The Catholic 
Standard and Times. 

Harry Lee (“When Father Fran- 
cis Passes By”) is the author of 
The Little Poor Man, the prize play 
which was recently presented by 
Mrs. Clare Tree Major, and which is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Lee’s father was an actor and 
played with Booth and Barrett. 

CHARLOTTE Dease (“A Visit to 
Lisieux”), an English writer, is the 
author of Children of the Gael. 
This is her first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLpD. 

Rev. Henry P. Russeti (“Some 
Notes on Shakespeare’s Catholic- 
ity”) was a frequent contributor, in 
the past, to THe CaTHoLic WorLp. 
Since 1920 he has been private 
Chaplain at Bourton-Hall, Rugby, 
England. 

Rev. JoHN E. GranaM, A.M., 
S.T.L. (“Whitewashing Saints and 
Heroes”), at present assistant at St. 
Patrick’s, Washington, D. C., has 
been an Instructor in Fundamental 
Moral Theology, Church History, 
and Canon Law, at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore; editorial writer 
for The Baltimore Sun, and assist- 
ant editor of The Baltimore Cath- 
olic Review. He has published two 
books, Mere Hints: Moral and Social 
(a reprint of the editorials in The 
Baltimore Sun), and Father Billy. 

Apa P. (Mrs. Freperick C.) Mc- 
Cormick (“The Return”), a resi- 
dent of Williamsport, Pa., is a lec- 
turer of prominence there. Last 


























summer she delivered a series of 
lectures on “Human Relations” at 
the Episcopal Conference at Eagles 
Mere, Pa. As one of the topics of 
her course was “Wanted: A Place 
to Pray,” we think we may now 
divulge the secret of authorship of 
the article which appeared under 
that title in our October, 1923, is- 
sue. “Charity Howard” is Mrs. 
Frederick C. McCormick. 

MARGARET Top RitTer (“Paradise 
Regained”), whose poems have ap- 
peared from time to time in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, will be recognized 
in this, her first prose contribution 
to our pages, as also a writer of 
good fiction. 

LeGarDeE S. DovuGcuty (“To My 
Baby Boy”), the representative of a 
New York Cotton Brokerage firm in 
Dallas, Texas, spends his leisure 
time in reading and writing poetry. 
Mr. Doughty is married and has a 
son and a daughter. 

Peter A. SILLArp (“Some Aspects 
of Walter Pater”), a resident of 
New York City, was born in Dublin. 
He is the author of The Life of John 
Mitchel, and The Life and Letters 
of John Martin, and the editor of 
The Poems of Richard D’Alton Wil- 
liams. He has contributed to The 
Month, The Atlantic Monthly, and 
The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and collaborated in The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, and 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. His 
previous contributions to THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor~Lp include “The Irish 
Priest as Novelist,” and “O. Henry: 
An Appreciation.” 

Sir Bertram C. A. WinbLe, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (“Evolution: A Recent 
French Criticism”), the distin- 
guished scientist, speaks with un- 
rivaled authority on such subjects 
as his present chosen one. His own 
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writings include the standard works 
on Surface Anatomy, and the Pro- 
portions of the Human Body. 

ELEANOR RoGers Cox (“Deirdre of 
the Constant Heart”), a regular con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC WorLp, 
has received deservedly high praise 
for her admirable and sympathetic 
treatment of old Gaelic themes. 
She is a distinguished poet and lec- 
turer, as well as short-story writer. 

WALTER V. GaviGAN, B.A. (“Cath- 
olics in ‘College Novels’”), assist- 
ant Professor of English at Saint 
Xavier College, Cincinnati, claims 
the distinction of being one of the 
youngest college professors in the 
United States. This is his first con- 
tribution to THE CATHOLIC WorLpD. 

Epwarp G. REINHARD, M.A., B.S. 
(“Playing Fabre”), is a member of 
the scientific staff of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, and lec- 
turer on entomology at Canisius 
College, who from reading one of J. 
H. Fabre’s books at the age of 
eighteen, came completely under 
the spell of the great naturalist. 
He affirms that all the data in his 
article has been acquired through 
personal observation. 

Mary Kotars, B.A. (“The Little 
Poor Man”), whose writings are 
now appearing in our foremost 
magazines, is consistently proving 
herself a keen critic of literature 
and the drama. Our readers will 
remember her just appraisal of 
“Some Recent Fiction” in our issue 
for February, 1924. 

ANNA McCiurE Suoit (“The 
Wolf of Gubbio to St. Francis”) 
won particular commendation for 
her last contribution to THe Catu- 


‘otic Wor.p, “A New Day in Church 


Architecture,” in our August, 1925, 
issue, which was a critique of Ralph 
Adams Cram’s Church Building. 
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Newman as a Man of Letters. By Joseph J. Reilly—Speculum Mentis. By 
R. G. Collingwood.—The Last Letters of Blessed Thomas More. Edited by W. 
E. Campbell.—The Einstein Theory. By Samuel H. Guggenheim—Chaos and a 
Creed. By James Priceman.—Edmund Spenser. By W. L. Renwick.—Saint 
Thomas. By L. Lavaud.—Saint Thomas Aquinas. Papers from the Summer 
School of Catholic Studies, 1924. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J.—Modernism 
and the Christian Church. By Francis Woodlock, S.J—American Mystical Verse. 
An Anthology selected by Irene Hunter.—Saint Paul. By Emile Baumann.— 
Princes of His People. II.: Saint Paul. By C. C. Martindale, S.J.—The Train- 
ing of Writers. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J—Edith Wharton. By Robert 











M. Lovett—The Challenge of Life. 


By John A. McClorey, S.J.—Sodality Conferences. 
By M. D. Stenson.—La Roux. By Johnston Ab- 


S.J.—A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea. 


By L. P. Jacks.—The Unknown God. 


By Edward F. Garesché, 


bott.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Newman as a Man of Letters. By 
Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Half a lifetime has elapsed since 
John Henry Newman died. Those 
who were children when they heard 
their fathers tell of his passing have 
lived to learn how great the car- 
dinal was. In the thirty-five years 
since his death he has been the 
inspiration of Catholics and the 
delight and despair of Protes- 
tants. The thirty-five years, with 
their strain and change, have sun- 
dered and riven many things, but 
they have left Newman’s fame 
secure. 

Newman, as the world knows, 
was an Oxford man. He loved Ox- 
ford. He loved the charm and 
beauty of the seven hundred years 
of history that wrapped the old uni- 
versity in a mantle of gold. But 
Oxford, when Newman went to 
Trinity, was not the mighty force of 


inspiration it was destined to be~- 


come. Through him its calm beauty 
was to be stirred to the depths by 
the magnificence of flashing minds, 
and surgent emotions, and the 





white flaming heat of spiritual pas- 
sion. 

The beginnings of this violent 
shock were simple enough. New- 
man, from contemplating with love 
the Church of England, had caught 
glimpses of the ancient Church that 
England once had known and 
loved. And the things he was see- 
ing began to color the sermons at 
St. Mary’s. The vision grew and 
overspread his soul and became the 
beautiful truth he had been seek- 
ing. Tract XC. completed his work 
as an Anglican divine. Then the 
storm broke; Oxford was a battle- 
ground; and the eyes of all ithe 
English world were centered on this 
slender figure that had hurled the 
lightning bolt into the Oxford 
movement. The drama moved in- 
exorably to its close. And on Oc- 
tober 19, 1845, Newman was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by 
the Italian Passionist friar, Father 
Dominic. 

How he became a priest; how he 
preached again, and gave those 
marvelous lectures on the Jdea of a 
University; how he startled Eng- 























land once more with his reply to 
Kingsley in the Apologia; how the 
greatness of his genius was every- 
where acclaimed; how the Oxford 
that had banished him called him 
back as Fellow of Trinity; how Leo 
XIII. made him Cardinal of St. 
George; how he died in 1890, loved 
of the world—all this many writers 
have recounted. Wilfrid Ward, for 
instance, has done it in illuminating 
detail; M. Bremond, with sympathy 
and insight; Canon Barry, with dra- 
matic terseness and admirable in- 
telligence. Yesterday it was done 
again by Dr. Joseph J. Reilly in 
one of the finest volumes of 1925. 

In this book Newman has been 
adequately treated, for the first time 
in English, as a man of letters, and 
Dr. Reilly has done it most delight- 
fully, with an insight rarely met 
with in Newman’s commentators, 
and with a balance and niceness of 
judgment that will make his work 
of criticism endure. 

Like everybody else who reads 
Newman’s life with understanding, 
Reilly has a tremendous admira- 
tion for his subject, an enthusiasm 
approaching love itself. This love 
might make many a critic see with 
an eye unsteady, and cause him to 
falter in the justice of appraisal, 
and even occasionally mistake 
blemishes for distinctions. Lovers 
do not look for faults. But in Dr. 
Reilly’s case his love for his subject 
makes him all the more the jealous 
critic. He does not hesitate to deny 
Newman a frequent lack of color 
in his otherwise almost flawless 
style; he does not fail to emphasize 
the absence of a first-rate creative 
imagination in Newman’s novels; 
he is quite frank in his mention of 
Newman’s sometimes inept judg- 
ment in poetic criticism. 

But there is enough to praise. 
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And Dr. Reilly, with his fine sense 
of literary values, with his sensitive 
ear to the music of Newman’s beau- 
teous expression, with his full 
knowledge of the literature and the 
life of the nineteenth century, is 
everywhere presenting to his read- 
ers the golden glory that Newman 
gave to letters. 

The work opens with a chapter 
on Newman, the man; and then 
proceeds to analyze him as preach- 
er, as novelist, as poet, as historian, 
as controversialist, as lecturer on 
his idea of a university, as writer 
of the Apologia. Throughout the 
work the author searches not alone 
for the content of Newman’s ideas 
and their philosophy, but for the 
literary qualities, the points of art- 
istry that raised Newman’s writ- 
ing above that of the merely intel- 
lectual man. This, indeed, was Dr. 
Reilly’s aim. And in accomplish- 
ing his purpose he himself has 
written a book which ranks high as 
a work of literary expression and 
high as a work of scholarship. It 
places him definitely and securely 
among the American critics of dis- 
tinction. Not only is he skilled in 
objective criticism, and indeed all 
first-class criticism must be that, 
first of all; but besides being able 
to keep his eyes steadily upon the 
written word of the author, he has 
that rare ability to see beyond the 
visible into the realms where the 
soul weaves and colors its patterns. 
He can_ reconstruct another’s 
thought and form against a network 
of ideas by the imaginative sym- 
pathy which he constantly brings 
to his aid. He catches the full sig- 
nificance of Newman’s flowing 
phraseology, and no delicate nuance 
in word or idea escapes his seeing 
mind. 

If Dr. Reilly has achieved this 
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truly extraordinary success in ap- 
praising Newman it is no accident. 
He has studied the subject for al- 
most twenty years and knows his 
Newman more intimately probably 
than does any other scholar in 
America. He has accomplished, 
moreover, something more than a 
scholarly work, though this in it- 
self is a sufficient result of his 
labors. He has written a book that 
begs one to read, once one has 
dipped but a little into its pages. 
It has a compelling fascination. 
More is requisite in a writer than 
scholarship, and deep insight, and 
good judgment to make a fine work 
fascinating. To win the imagina- 
tion of the reader a book must have 
the grace of charm. It is pleasant 
to be able to say that in Dr. Reilly’s 
book that charm abides, and it gives 
color and glow to his lucid study of 
Newman. No one who has ever fol- 
lowed with interest the life of the 
great cardinal, or who has been won 
by the beauteous utterance of the 
great master of prose style, can af- 
ford to miss this new work. It is 
a rare delight among the season’s 
distinguished books. J. F. W. 


Speculum Mentis. By R. G. Colling- 
wood. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.20. 

This is a pleasantly written book, 
though the “superior” air of Ox- 
ford blows through it. It contains 
a good deal that is interesting and 
stimulating to thought, but as a 
contribution to philosophy it can- 
not be said to get us much further 
on our journey towards truth for 
the reason that the author ignores, 
or perhaps is ignorant of, one fac- 
tor which after all cannot be over- 
looked in such an inquiry and that 
is Catholic opinion, theological and 
philosophical. Whatever views a 
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man may hold concerning Scholas- 
tic Philosophy, to write a chapter 
on “Historical Philosophy” in 
which we read of Kant, Hegel, and 
even the dead and almost decom- 
posed Herbert Spencer, and omit all 
mention of St. Thomas and his suc- 
cessors, is to preseat an incomplete 
picture, and because incomplete, 
also fallacious. 

The insistence on the importance 
of religion in this book is matter 
for congratulation, but as to what 
religion is, in the estimation of its 
author, we get but a very vague 
idea. There is a curious inconsist- 
ency too in his treatment of the 
Middle Ages. He sees, quite truly, 
that the medieval mind was sur- 
rounded “by a great peace, an in- 
finite happiness.” Man was happy 
because he knew where he belonged 
in a well-coérdinated system. The 
Renaissance, he thinks, gave man a 
greater freedom—which may be 
doubted—“but at the price of its 
peace”—a remark with which we 
can wholly agree. “The tendency 
of Puritanism was to make religion 
an ugly thing and a stupid thing, a 
thing for the ignorant and the in- 
sensitive.” Agreed: but where in 
the world does he find the evidence 
for a similar statement as to “the 
Catholicism of the Counter Refor- 
mation.” Nothing but ignorance as 
to what took place then could jus- 
tify such a statement which im- 
plies—what is absolutely incorrect 
—that there was a serious change 
in the Church at the time. There 
was no such change; nothing but a 
codification of previous legislation 
plus no doubt a certain amount of 
cleaning up of dusty corners. But 
of change such as was unquestion- 
ably introduced into the religious 
world by Puritanism there was cer- 
tainly none. 



















































Further he maintains that while 
the works of the great thirteenth 
century were marvels unsurpassed 
since then, yet those who were re- 
sponsible for them were essentially 
children. Perhaps there may here 
be intended some paradox unpene- 
trated by us, but it is difficult to see 
how the marvels of architecture and 
art with which we are familiar can 
have been the product of other than 
mature and very virile brains, and 
as to philosophy it may be claimed 
with justice that to talk of St. 
Thomas, and Albertus Magnus, and 
many another as children and inti- 
mate that the philosophers named 
a few lines above, or even the philo- 
sophical idol of the day in Oxford, 
are mature men is to place things 
in an utterly false perspective. 

Space forbids further comment, 
but attention must be drawn to one 
other statement—confident but in- 
correct. Paleolithic art had, so the 
author says, no religious motive. 
“There is no evidence for this.” No 
person who had taken the trouble 
to read M. Mainage’s work on the 
subject could possibly say that 
there was no evidence, though he 
might conceivably, since the va- 
garies of the human mind are end- 
less, disagree with his conclu- 
sions. B. C. A. W. 


The Last Letters of Blessed Thomas 
More. Edited by W. E. Camp- 
bell. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.40. 

Father Lattey, S.J., the general 
editor of the Catholic Library series, 
publication of which was suspended 
by the War, expresses justifiable 
satisfaction in the possibility of re- 
suming publication with this vol- 
ume, which is the eighteenth of the 
series. It is gratifying to learn that 
this edition of More’s “Last Letters” 
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is only one of a succession of his 
English works which Father Lattey 
proposes to issue. 

Cardinal Gasquet regards the 
neglect of the works of so eminent 
a scholar as deliberate, connecting 
it with More’s attitude to the Ref- 
ormation. His Eminence cites nu- 
merous authorities to prove that 
More was deservedly esteemed by 
his contemporaries, both for his 
character and his scholarship, and 
it was a non-Catholic who described 
his death as “the greatest crime ever 
committed in England under the 
name of law.” For all that, it has 
not been in non-Catholic circles 
alone that he has been deprived of 
his due honors; the pages of the 
Dublin Review for March, 1856, 
contained bitter denunciation of 
More, as a temporizer who died only 
when there was nothing else left 
for him to do. Now, however, there 
is a general tendency to recognize 
the distinction of More’s scholar- 
ship and the integrity of his char- 
acter. In London, particularly 
Chelsea, where his charming house- 
hold was once established, there 
are numerous public testimonials to 
him, sometimes, it is true, under 
circumstances indicating but a con- 
fused idea of the grounds of his 
deserts. 

To the rapidly growing bibliog- 
raphy of this saintly humanist the 
present volume is a welcome addi- 
tion. Some of the letters contained 
in it have been published by Father 
Bridgett, Dom Bede Camm, and 
others, but as a whole they are in- 
accessible save in Rastell’s edition, 
which amounts to saying that they 
are not accessible at all. It was well 
worth assembling into one place the 
last letters of one whose last days 
were the fitting crown of a nokle 
life. The whole man is not in these 
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letters, but surely they hold the 
best of him, the clear, logical fash- 
ion of his thought, his fun, his ten- 
derness, and, underlying all, his 
steadfast cleaving to his Lord, 
which enabled him to be as he 
counseled her who was his dear- 
est, “Merry in God.” B. M. K. 


The Einstein Theory. Explained 
and Analyzed. By Samuel H. 
Guggenheim. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

I am hopelessly non-mathemat- 
ical and whens (as, though rarely, 
in this book) I come upon a pic- 
turesque, but occult-looking mathe- 
matical formula I go my ways with 
averted eyes and comfort myself 
with the aphorism of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, himself a mathematician 


of no mean range and a philosopher 
to boot, that “mathematics may be 
defined as the subject in which we 


never know what we are talking 
about, nor whether what we are 
saying is true.” Being of that 
make-up, what right have I to offer 
any opinion as to this book? Well, 
its author says that it is intended 
for those with at least the educa- 
tion of a “serious college graduate” 
and I am certainly a college gradu- 
ate, perhaps even a serious one, so 
let us to the task. 

Einstein, the theorist, and Gug- 
genheim, the keen critic, are largely 
engaged with a consideration of the 
problem of space. They are not the 
first who have tackled that problem 
nor are they likely to be the last. 
“Curious entities or non-entities, 
space and time,” said that acute 
thinker, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and continued: “When you see a 
metaphysician trying to wash his 
hands of them and get rid of these 
accidents so as to lay his dry, clean 
palm on the absolute, does it not 


, such thing—nor can I. 
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remind you of the hopeless task of 
changing the blackamoor by a sim- 
ilar proceeding? For space is the 
fluid in which he is washing and 
time is the soap which he is using 
up in the process, and he cannot get 
free from them until he can wash 
himself in a mental vacuum.” 

The author is much addicted ob- 
viously to the philosophy of Kant. 
Well, he might have been a Hege- 
lian so, while noting his position, 
let us also remember that Kant, in 
one of his most fundamental pas- 
sages, declared that space and time 
were not realities, or things existing 
for themselves, nor qualities or re- 
lations belonging to things as such, 
but forms or functions of the 
senses, the kind of way which we 
have of «apprehending objects. 
Space is the interval between two 
or more objects and if there were 
no objects there would be no space. 
Make what you like of that. But 
what happens when the objects 
come to an end, if they ever do come 
to an end? Is that the end of 
space? And if so what is there 
then? These are difficult questions 
to tackle and it seems equally im- 
possible to imagine space going on 
infinitely—whatever we may mean 
by that word—or coming to an end 
or boundary. Einstein speaks, I 
believe, of an ether boundary— 
much the same thing. Lodge says 
he cannot form a conception of any 
To us, at 
any rate, space is a three-dimen- 
sional thing. The south corner of 
the junction of Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, three stories up, 
five windows south. That kind of 
thing. That is the world as we 
know it and all ordinary geometry 
is built on that foundation. But we 
can, at least with a slight effort, 
imagine a two-dimensional space. 










































Forty-second Street as above but 
not three stories up, for there are 
no stories because there is no thick- 
ness. There are actually minute, 
microscopic creatures which never 
move but fore and aft or from side 
to side which almost realize this 
idea for us though, of course, they 
have thickness (or at least thin- 
ness), and are three-dimensional. 
Mr. Dodgson—better known to a 
frivolous world as Lewis Carroll, 
the author of Alice in Wonderland 
—was, in his lighter moments, a 
mathematician and wrote abstruse 
works on that subject, among them 
one called, Flatland, in which he 
dealt with the characteristics of 
two-dimensional space. So we can 
imagine this backward progress: 
can we imagine a forward one and 
think of a four-dimensional space? 
Can we imagine a world where four 
dimensions are the usual thing? 
Try this: Forty-second Street as be- 
fore at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. That gives you a fourth va- 
riable certainly, for just as it might 
be the tenth floor—and the third 
window along, so it might be two 
o’clock in the morning or any other 
hour of the twenty-four. Thus 
time, it has been thought, is the 
fourth dimension. One thing is 
quite clear that one cannot make a 
model of a four-dimensional space. 
Mr. Hinton in his book on the 
Fourth Dimension tried to do it in 
a series of highly colored figures of 
a thing which he called the “Tes- 
saract,” but I confess that it does 
not help me in the least to make a 
mental picture of such a world. 
Mathematicians tell me that in a 
four-dimensional world one could 
turn a hollow but unpunctured in- 
dia rubber ball inside out without 
injuring it and take link from link 
from a chain without solution of 
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their continuity. Moreover, we 
learn in this book that a straight 
line is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, and on the other 
hand that two straight lines can 
enclose a space, all of which things, 
to one suckled on Euclid, seem mid- 
summer madness, but all of which 
seem to be entailed (at least the 
latter of them) in the idea of a 
“curved space” whatever meaning 
we are to attach to those words. 
No wonder that the author of 
Through the Looking-Glass was 
captivated by such conceptions. 

“Space-time,” the central point 
as I understand it of the Einstein 
conception, is an upsetting thing. 
Dr. Guggenheim says that “the 
space-time world idea is a denial of 
motion and a denial of space and 
time. It is, therefore, a denial of 
everything that is basic in human 
thought.” And he goes on to speak 
of the tremendous burden of proof 
which is laid upon the author of so 
subversive a scheme. When I con- 
template it I am reminded of the 
words of an old friend of mine, now 
dead, who was one of the profound 
mathematicians of his day. He said 
to me, talking of this fourth dimen- 
sion business, something like this. 
The mathematician puts all kinds 
of figures into his mind as into a 
calculating machine and turns the 
handle and results pour out. So he 
can take four or five or more va- 
riables if he chooses and calculate 
about or with them. But what 
about the basis of the whole thing? 
To get down to science we must 
have some facts to go on. 

Dr. Guggenheim tells us that the 
whole theory depends upon the 
view of the constant velocity of 
light, no matter what the position 
or movement of the observer, and 
that that depends upon what is 
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known as the Michelson experi- 
ment carried out, I believe, when 
that distinguished experimenter 
was a young teacher at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. These things have to be taken 
on trust by those of us who are 
not professed physicists. There is, 
however, one thought which rises 
to the mind. Dr. Guggenheim tells 
us that if things are as Einstein 
thinks they are, then “truth must 
forever elude us since we can assert 
of no phenomenon that it is physi- 
cally ultimate. Our point of view 
must be forever false.” Father 
Rickaby, S.J., that acute critic, re- 
marks somewhere that we should 
distrust all philosophies which lead 
up to an absurdity. Science— 
though this is a point which is sel- 
dom recognized—is built on faith 
every bit as much as religion is, a 
faith in the view that the universe 
is a rational and intelligible thing, 
and that man has the capacity for 
explaining it. That is not altogether 
the view of Kant perhaps, and Dr. 
Guggenheim, a Kantian, thinks that 
Einstein and Kant do not go badly 
in double harness, if I understand 
him aright. But if we can never 
hope to arrive at the truth; never 
even know when we have approxi- 
mated to it even, then what is the 
use of science? Or of philosophy 
founded on the work of science? 
Are not their occupations gone? 
Surely there we are led into an ab- 
surdity which makes one think that 
Einstein’s explanation, at least his 
metaphysics, are not the last word 
in this matter. 

The book I have been dealing 
with can be commended, for it is 
readable and comprehensible, more 
so than any of the others I have 
tackled in connection with this 
question. It was reported some 
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year or two ago that Einstein said 
that there were only six men who 
really understood his theory. I am 
sure Dr. Guggenheim is one of the 
six or perhaps the number has in- 
creased since Einstein spoke. I con- 
fess that I am not of the number, 
but then the intelligent reader will 
have found that out before he comes 
to this admission. B. C. A. W. 


Chaos and a Creed. By James 
Priceman. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

The author has chosen deliber- 
ately the nom de plume of “James 
Priceman” to “secure the detach- 
ment necessary for a clear presen- 
tation of his own convictions.” He 
wants to construct and think out 
his own belief with the public for 
his audience, and naturally enough 
he shrinks from uttering his most 
secret thoughts and emotions with- 
out the sheltering veil of anonym- 
ity. He stands outside creeds, for- 
mularies, and churches, and seems 
to have an antecedent prejudice 
against them. To answer the riddle 
of existence and the ethical aspira- 
tions of man he distrusts the guid- 
ance of rationalism: but he dis- 
trusts equally the ipse dizits of 
churches and churchmen. 

He embarks on his high adven- 
ture alone—relying on his reason, 
his experience of life, his knowl- 
edge of men and of things. At once 
the mighty personality of Jesus 
looms before him, and engrosses 
his attention. He appraises those 
who have accepted our Savior and 
those who have rejected Him, and 
his conclusion is a belief in the 
unique, unapproachable, and abid- 
ing supremacy of Jesus. Mr. Price- 
man studies the Gospels—those 
short pamphlets that imprison the 
greatest personality of all time. In 
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brief and telling phrases he points 
out how foreign those ancient writ- 
ings are to the thoughts, methods, 
aims, and literary workmanship of 
to-day. Indeed their very incom- 
pleteness, artlessness, and lack of 
finish carry a conviction all the 
deeper because quite unpremedi- 
tated. “As I read, I feel as if I 
were eavesdropping upon accuracy 
[sic], listening to the white-hot 
words of fishermen still shaken by 
an astounding contact” (page 59). 

In his fifth chapter, entitled 
“Old Words and Old Meanings,” 
Mr. Priceman advocates many con- 
clusions which Catholics cannot ac- 
cept. After the remarks common 
to all so-called liberal and modern- 
istic writers about Hades and Ge- 
henna, he whittles away hell to 
nothing, and his final dictum is, “no 
one who accepts the character of 
Jesus can accept a God who would 
permit a Hell” (page 83). So, too, 
“forgiveness of sins,” “kingdom of 
heaven” connote for this writer 
something no Christian ever 
dreamed of. Incidentally occurs 
the astounding remark that Our 
Lord did not come to this world to 
show people how to get to another 
(page 94). Equally untrue and 
wide of the mark is the statement 
“there is no explanation of the 
agony of Gethsemane except that 
Jesus had a passionate yearning to 
live (page 196). In conclusion, the 
book seems a perfectly honest, can- 
did, and well-thought out presenta- 
tion of the author’s private feel- 
ings and viewpoints. He would 
seem, however, to be singularly 
lacking in spiritual insight and 
ethical depth, and his book is of no 
value to those who already have the 
happiness to possess full and un- 
questioning faith in Jesus. 

W. P. H. K. 
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Edmund Spenser. By W. L. Ren- 
wick. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.75. 

Mr. Renwick’s study of Spenser, 
aptly described by its subtitle, “An 
Essay in Renaissance Poetry,” re- 
gards the work of the poet as part 
of a cultural movement of Euro- 
pean extent, fruit of general and 
not merely personal experience. 
Spenser himself so regarded it. Be- 
yond all personal interests he was 
facing the problem of how good 
English poetry might be written— 
English poetry that might vie with 
the Greek and Latin, Italian and 
French poetry, which all men pro- 
claimed good. It is concerned, 
therefore, with ideas more than with 
events—a certain body of ideas 
whose assimilation was the most 
important event in the artistic life 
of this poet—ideas about the way 
of writing which Spenser would 
learn from his masters. Critical 
theories are dealt with more par- 
ticularly than philosophical or po- 
litical; and rightly, perhaps, for 
they are less accessible to the aver- 
age student, and the body of crit- 
ical thought which formed Spen- 
ser’s poetry, after being the com- 
mon basis of literary teaching for 
two centuries, has been obscured in 
a hundred years of romantic criti- 
cism. This procedure, however, 
carries with it a bit of “heaviness,” 
accentuated by an unusually com- 
pact expression and the paucity of 
biographical, humorous, or illustra- 
tive matter upon which to relax. 

Professor Renwick writes search- 
ingly and well, while avoiding the 
province of M. Emile Legouis’s ex- 
cellent volume. Indeed, Spenser’s 
known life-history has already been 
told in detail, and the poems re- 
lated to the life—a full life for all 
its negations. For Spenser’s mis- 
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fortune was to be refused the peace- 
ful existence in England, among 
the Elizabethan fraternity, that he 
longed for. He was a scholar-poet 
on a disturbed frontier, an Eng- 
lishman in Ireland, an official, sub- 
ject to official restraints in thought 
and action. Nevertheless, he re- 


tained his scholarly interests, his 
poetic gifts, grew to like the coun- 
try, and seems to have been a use- 
ful and capable official and a man 
of virtue, this “Prince of Poets in 
His Tyme.” 


J. E. J. 


Saint Thomas. “Guide des Etudes.” 
By L. Lavaud. Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 7 fr. 50. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas. Papers from 
the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies, 1924. Edited by Rev. C. 
Lattey, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.25. 

To the list of recent Thomistic 
works, reviewed in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p, June, 1925, it is a duty to 
add the two above mentioned vol- 
umes, not only because of their in- 
trinsic worth and actuality, but also 
because of their introductory and 
comprehensive character. Leopold 
Lavaud, in his notes and commen- 
tary on the Studiorum Ducem, is- 
sued by Pius XI. on the sexcentenary 
of the Angelical’s canonization, fol- 
lows the divisions of the encyclical 
itself: The sanctity of St. Thomas, 
the excellence of his teaching, prac- 
tical applications. The commen- 
tary is written in an easy crystal 
French; the remarks are always 
clarifying; the best sources of 
Thomistic doctrine alone are used; 
the historical discussion about in- 
terpretations of the Angelical’s 
thought is always fair; the erudi- 
tion is wide and up-to-the-minute; 
fidelity to the spirit and method of 
Thomas is omnipresent. The work 
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deserves an English _ translation 
since it will prove just the kind of 
introduction to St. Thomas that be- 
ginners need. It is extremely in- 
teresting as affording us a glance 
behind the scenes at a Pope who is 
conscious of his duty in addressing 
the Church Universal on the im- 
portant matter of ecclesiastical 
studies. 

The second volume preserves for 
us the nine lectures delivered last 
year at the Cambridge Summer 
School. After an_ introductory 
study on the Summa, and how best 
to study it, we have solid papers 
by authoritative writers on St. 
Thomas’s relation to Aristotle, to 
modern thought, to moral, social 
and political philosophy, to ascet- 
ical and mystical theology, to re- 
union, to Dante, and to liturgical 
poetry. Undoubtedly, the most in- 
teresting, probably the most valu- 
able study, in as much as it affords 
us novel views on the character of 
the Saint, is Father Mackey’s “The 
Autograph of St. Thomas,” where 
we see his method of taking notes, 
writing, making corrections, trans- 
positions, amplifications, grammat- 
ical and verbal slips of pen and 
mind. Thomistically, the work is 
accurate; stylistically, it is distin- 
guished; scientifically, it takes into 
account the last finds, conclusions, 
and even hypotheses. 2 @. & 


Modernism and the Christian Church. 
By Francis Woodlock, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

Father Woodlock’s book is an ad- 
mirable statement of the position 
of up-to-date Protestantism, the 
sort of thing that is being preached 
by the metropolitan preachers, and 
taught the new generation of min- 
isters in non-Catholic seminaries. 
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It is also a statement of the Cath- 
olic position with regard to the 
same teaching. As a compendium 
of the ravages of unbelief in the 
high places of the non-Catholic 
world, Father Woodlock’s book is 
invaluable, if for no other reason 
than the multitudinous quotations, 
from Protestant teachers of note, 
with which he liberally strews his 
pages. If the Anglican Church 
bulks large, it is only to be expected 
in an English writer, for in Eng- 
land the Episcopal is the State reli- 
gion, established by law, and not, 
as with us, but one of the minor 
denominations. But the value of 
this review of the doctrinal disrup- 
tion of the Establishment lies in 
the fact that the Episcopal Church 
is, perhaps, the most conservative 
of the denominations. What is 
said of it is, a fortiori, true of all 
the other forms of Protestantism, 
and if true in staid and conserva- 
tive England, doubly true of nov- 
elty-loving America. 

Mr. Chesterton’s preface is not 
up to what might have been ex- 
pected of him, but he points out a 
danger that the author himself 
might well have dwelt upon, the 
danger that the dogmas of Modern- 
ism may be, and are, regarded as 
fixed and established, just as Dar- 
winism is taken as a basic fact, 
when it is only a theory. The con- 
cluding chapter on “The Problem 
and the Prospects of Reunion” is of 
interest and value, though it might 
be questioned whether Father 
Woodlock has not underestimated 
the revulsion of pious non-Catholics 
against the destruction of their 
faith, a shock and a disappointment 
which might easily lead a thought- 
ful Protestant to investigate the 
Catholic Church with which, to his 
surprise, he to-day finds that he 
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has more in common than with 
those who are still nominally his 
coreligionists. M. A. C. 


American Mystical Verse. An An- 
thology selected by Irene Hunter. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

Though there is unevenness of 
literary ability in this collection, 
still the book should be recom- 
mended to those interested in the 
trend of our American poets in 
things spiritual. It is rather sur- 
prising company that one meets in 
these pages. We never knew that 
Walt Whitman or John Burroughs 
had any love for the supernatural 
or any hope in a life beyond. And 
it does seem a bit incongruous, to 
say the least, to rank them with 
such interpreters and lovers of 
mysticism as Miss Guiney, Father 
Tabb, Emily Dickinson, and Sidney 
Lanier. But there is much beauty 
here. Father Tabb’s exquisite tid- 
bits may be enjoyed; then, there are 
Lanier’s famous “Ballad of Trees 
and the Master,” Miss Guiney’s 
“Deo Optimo Maximo,” Longfel- 
low’s sonnets, “The Divina Com- 
media,” and “Nature,” and Emily 
Dickinson’s 


“I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


The false note is struck, however, 
when Elinor Wylie tells us that 
Lucifer will break the bonds of his 
thralldom. For God will not allow 
him to suffer 


“for ever and ever.” 


This volume ought to give a hint 
and an inspiration to some of our 
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Catholic publishers to gather up 
the fugitive pieces of American 
Catholic poets. For while Catholics 
have a fair showing, and we are 
grateful for the inclusion of one 
living Catholic poet (we refer to 
Myles Connolly), nevertheless, we 
miss such able singers as Father 
Michael Earls, J. Corson Miller, 
Caroline Giltinan, Father James J. 
Daly, and many another; and it is 
difficult to understand how Joyce 
Kilmer was overlooked. But the 
book is a splendid endeavor in the 
right direction. Miss Hunter has 
done remarkably well when all 
things are considered. ea 


Saint Paul. By Emile Baumann. 
Paris: Bernard Grasset. 8 fr. 25. 
Princes of His People. II. St. Paul. 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. New 

York: Benziger Bros. $2.00. 

Here are two extraordinarily 
good books on St. Paul. They have 
much the same points of excellence, 
namely: fluency of narrative, sus- 
tained interest, sufficient but not 
obtrusive scholarship, virility and 
sanity of treatment, unction with 
sobriety, and, above all, the ev- 
idence of robust and reasonable 
faith. 

M. Baumann’s narrative, as may 
be expected, is the more pictur- 
esque, and perhaps the more elo- 
quent. He has nicely woven in a 
considerable degree of historical 
criticism, and not a little topo- 
graphical description (the descrip- 
tions of one who has seen with wide 
open eyes), together with the chron- 
ological narrative of the amazing 
incidents in the life of St. Paul. 
He is, nearly, if not quite, as 


learned as Fouard, but it seems to 
the present reviewer that his learn- 
ing is more adroitly insinuated into 
the text than was that of Fouard. 
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He digresses frequently, but he 
may say with one of our most bril- 
liant popular lecturers, “They tell 
me I am most interesting when I 
digress.” He never goes too far 
away from the path of his story; 
and he is careful not to interrupt 
the smoothness and swiftness of 
his literary pace. 

Father Martindale’s story of St. 
Paul is a bit more austerely told, 
but for those whose taste is pure, 
who like simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of narrative, it will be 
at least equally attractive with M. 
Baumann’s. We ought to be happy 
that lives of saints nowadays are 
more and more frequently written 
like these two. There is no longer 
any reason why the critical and the 
fastidious should avoid them. 


The Training of Writers. By Ed- 
ward F. Garesché, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 
The most important point made 

by Father Garesché in this valuable 

little handbook for teachers is that 
regarding “the will to write.” As 
the author shows, and as many an 
educator knows already to his dis- 
tress, it is one thing to discover the 
impulse to write and quite another 
thing to develop in students that 
will to act on the impulse, to go 
ahead and write, which produces 
literature. More and more as time 
goes on, the fact that writing is an 
art instead of an inspirational com- 
bustion, is being recognized; more 
and more the art of writing is being 
taught in our schools. But Father 

Garesché is the first authority on 

the subject, to my knowledge, who 

has gone to the core of the matter. 

He does this unquestionably when 

he shows teachers in this book that 

all their endeavor in the training of 
writers, no matter how ardent and 

















persistent that endeavor be, is fruit- 
less unless they encourage and fos- 
ter the “will to write” in their stu- 
dents. Nor is this the only thing 
of practical value in this small vol- 
ume; on the contrary, it is packed 
with sound sense and inspiring 
suggestions, not only for teachers, 
but for writers as well. Especially 
will the latter appreciate the chap- 
ters on “The Mechanics of Publica- 
tion” and “The Rewards of Writ- 
ing.” I have not read anywhere a 
better treatise on memory training 
than Father Garesché’s chapter on 
this subject. Cc. P. 





Edith Wharton. By Robert Morse 
Lovett. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $1.00. 

The series of monographs now 
preparing under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Ernest A. Boyd, of 
which Mr. Lovett’s Edith Wharton 
is the second number to appear, 
aspires on the whole to comprise 
the first adequate survey of Amer- 
ican letters in the present day. 
Obviously such monographs can be 
only tentative and summary; but 
if they bring together the correct 
data toward appreciating intelli- 
gently our leading novelists, essay- 
ists, and poets—data not always 
easily accessible—along with a crit- 
ical insight presupposing at the 
least familiarity with the subject, 
they will be useful. 

Mr. Lovett’s essay does more than 
this. He is fortunate in his sub- 
ject. Mrs. Wharton is still accepted 
as one of our foremost writers of 
fiction, and her eminence is of long 
Standing. Originally, she owed 
much to George Eliot—a name that 
now sounds remote. She reflects 
the “last enchantments” of the Vic- 
torian age, and yet is of the present, 
bringing something of the spirit of 
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that eager time to bear on what the 
author considers our more barbaric 
day. Henry James, her acknowl- 
edged master, was more gratified 
with her accomplishment than with 
that of another professed follower, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Like Henry 
James, she lived much in Europe. 
None of our present American 
writers, not even James himself, we 
are led to believe, has had so com- 
plete an initiation into the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, past and present. 
Unlike James, however, Mrs. 
Wharton is definitely of American 
literature. 

Biographical data, the _ short 
stories, the novels—considered as 
literary biography and _ literary 
reputation — technique, criticism, 
moral values, and comparative mer- 
its make up the seven chapters of 
the book. The key-words to an 
understanding of Mrs. Wharton’s 
writings are given as “Culture,” 
“Class,” and “Morality.” Mr. Lov- 
ett’s essay is always readable, in- 
formed, temperate, and in parts 
piquant. J. E. J. 


The Challenge of Life. By L. P. 
Jacks, D.D. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

This very short book comprises 
three lectures which grapple with 
some of the problems and situa- 
tions that claim attention in the 
world of to-day. In his first con- 
ference the author insists on the 
part played by effort, difficulty, and 
even suffering in the progress 
and uplift of mankind. He con- 
siders, and rightly, that the re- 
moval of difficulty is by no means 
an unmixed blessing, and _ that 
the mere alleviation of misery 
may sometimes defeat its own 
object. 

In his second lecture he deals 
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with Society. After remarking 
what a large place the heroic plays 
in the ancient literatures of the 
world, and what noble figures loom 
up in these oldtime sagas he points 
out that the mass-formations of to- 
day—corporations, trusts, democ- 
racies, unions, and indeed he might 
have well added Parliaments—are 
anything but soul-uplifting in their 
actions and their aims. “While 
democracy has thus promoted mass 
action in all directions, it has failed 
to produce the morality by which 
mass action is to be governed” 
(page 63). In his concluding dis- 
course on “The Ethic of Workman- 
ship,” Mr. Jacks claims that only 
worthy work well done can bring 
either true happiness or real advan- 
tage to the worker. The writer’s 
message and views are excellent, 
even though there be nothing new 
about them. W. P. H. K. 


The Unknown God. By John A. Mc- 
Clorey, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.50. 

The errors of the Modernist 
preachers of the last few years, 
widely reported in the daily press, 
need to be dealt with vigorously. 
Father McClorey has done this in 
the series of discourses here pub- 
lished. The title was suggested by 
St. Paul’s sermon to the Athenians 
to which the author makes frequent 
reference. One chapter sums up 
fairly and completely the objections 
of present-day skeptics; the follow- 
ing chapters ably defend the ortho- 
dox position on the fact of a divine 
revelation, the authenticity of the 
Gospels, the Divinity of Christ, the 
possibility and historicity of the 
New Testament miracles. The 


style is often picturesque and even 
exuberant. Some expressions sound 
strange, for instance, “the Authen- 
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tic Four,” which is hardly an im- 
provement on “the Authentic Gos- 
pels.” The author is stricter than 
the Biblical Commission, which he 
quotes, on the interpretation . of 
Genesis. The concluding chapters 
are a splendid defense of the 
Church based on her history and 
achievements. 


Sodality Conferences. By Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Garesché, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 2d series. 
$2.75. 

This volume completes the series 
of Father Garesché’s sodality books. 
It is in reality, his preface states, 
his earlier book, Children of Mary, 
amplified and republished at the 
desire of many directors to whom 
it had proved helpful; and it is 
offered “in the hope that it and 
its companions may give some 
aid to zealous directors and so- 
dalists.” 

Such a hope becomes certainty in 
the case of a work so valuable. It 
is true that Father Garesché has 
lavished throughout his treasures 
of spiritual insight and beauty of 
expression; but in this volume 
which rounds and perfects the 
whole, a new height of intensity is 
reached, treating, as it does, of the 
personal devotions and activities of 
sodalists. Like a crystal of myriad 
facets, the book presents the aspects 
and opportunities of the sodalist’s 
life. Detailed suggestions as to so- 
dality sections, works of charity, 
visiting the sick and the prisoner, 
work for the young, all these, and 
many more, offer such wide scope 
for varying capabilities as to leave 
no member without some possibil- 
ity of usefulness. 

More penetrating still is Father 
Garesché’s entrance into the private 
life, the “personal apostolate.” The 























consecutive chapters: An Ardent 
Reverence, A Filial Devotion, The 
Threefold Purpose, make the book 
one for every sodalist to hold as a 
cherished companion and guide, en- 
kindling love and loyalty, an in- 
spiration to zealous service in “this 
holy chivalry, this militia of the 
Blessed Mother of God.” M.T.s. 


A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea. By M. D. 
Stenson. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.60. 

A delightful, rewarding pilgrim- 
age is offered to the reader of this 
well-written book. The road car- 
ries one into France, Spain, Africa, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia, and 
through cities and hamlets that are 
famed in the story of Christian 
sainthood. It leads to Avila, to 
Fontarabia, to Tagaste, to Prague, 
to Orvieto, to Bologna, and, of 
course, to Rome. Memories of the 
holy ones rise to greet one every- 
where, of St. Augustine, of St. Paul, 
of St. Cecilia, of St. Vincent de Paul, 
of St. Teresa, and many more to 
whose names is attached the glory 
of sanctity. 

In this pilgrimage through many 
lands the reader finds, as he might 
hope to find, much spiritual recrea- 
tion from a fresh contact with 
sacred places and holy people; and 
whether it be St. Francis de Sales 
or St. Frances of Rome, or another, 
for whom one has a personal fond- 
ness, one is likely to discover many 
friendly pages in this book. The 
writer has admirably succeeded in 
making the work not only a pleas- 
ant and edifying book for leisure 
moments, but a reference volume of 
historical value. The appeal of the 


book is increased by the occasional 
charming vignettes of the loveliness 
of which the Old World possesses 
so abundant a store. 


J. Fe. W. 
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La Roux. By Johnston Abbott. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. 

The action of this novel takes 
place in Canada during that most 
picturesque period when she was 


“New France.” The romantic story 
of love and perilous adventute is 
good, the concealment of identity 
on which it hinges being cleverly 
handled; nevertheless, its possibili- 
ties are not fully developed for the 
reason that the author’s literary 
manner, while pleasingly dignified, 
intelligent, and concise, is of an ex- 
ceptional tranquillity that is some- 
times misplaced. Thus, several in- 
cidents seem spiritless which would 
have a stirring quality if narrated 
with more animation. The reader 
does not exactly lose interest, yet 
cannot but wonder why this is not 
intensified, especially as the author 
at no time gives the impression of 
incompetence. 

It is the hero, La Roux, who tells 
the tale, with frequent touches of 
irony and humor. We feel his at- 
tractiveness, and that of his staunch 
friend, Pére Dufour, of the Jesuit 
Mission, with whose benediction on 
La Roux and his bride the book 
concludes. M. T. S. 


Shorter Notices—On June 21st 
the Holy See beatified our first 
American martyrs, the Jesuit Fath- 
ers, Jogues, de Brébeuf, Lalemant, 
Chabanel, Daniel, Garnier, and their 
two lay assistants, Goupil and La- 
lande. The Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America, by Rev. John J. Wynne, 
S.J. (New York: The Universal 
Knowledge Foundation. $1.50), is, 
therefore, most timely, giving as it 
does the first complete narrative of 
these heroic and saintly mission- 
aries. After a brief outline of their 
lives in France, and the spiritual 
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training which prepared them for 
their life work, Father Wynne de- 
scribes in detail the hardships, 
trials, and sufferings of their work 
among the savage Hurons and Iro- 
quois. It is indeed a volume well 
calculated to win non-Catholics to 
the faith, and to foster many a vo- 
cation to the missionary life. 

St. Madeleine Sophie, by Maud 
Monahan (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25), is a brief biog- 
raphy of the foundress of the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart which will 
be welcomed by the saint’s many 
devout clients in English-speaking 
countries. It tells in simple lan- 
guage of her severe schooling in 
the classics and theology under her 
brother, Father Louis Barat, and 
her careful spiritual training at the 
hands of Father Varin, who taught 
her “to know the Mind and Heart 
of Jesus.” It describes the found- 
ing of the Society, and the trials 
and opposition the saint so cour- 
ageously faced; her educational 
ideals, her kindliness, her humility, 
her simplicity, and her great love of 
Our Lord. The few quotations 
given from her many letters—some 
14,000 of them still await publica- 
tion—reveal her wide outlook, her 
clear judgment, her gentle humor, 
and her tender affection for souls. 

Catholic mothers will be grateful 
for the little book, An Alphabet of 
the Altar, and Other Holies (Lon- 
don: Harding & More, Ltd. 6d.), 
by E. Vincent Wareing, who with 
the spirit of the martyrs gallantly 
risked his all for the truth in the 
recent Sutherland-Stopes libel case. 
This effort to “Catholicize the Eng- 
lish alphabet,” with its bright, apt 
rimes touching on the great mys- 
teries of our faith, should catch the 
child’s fancy and make it at home 
with the supernatural. Its value 
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will be greatly enhanced by the 
promised illustrated edition which 
we hope soon to have for our little 
ones. 

The third English edition, by 
Dom Johner, O.S.B., of A New 
School of Gregorian Chant (New 
York: Fr. Pustet & Co.), a work 
which has found great favor among 
Gregorian students, is based upon 
the fifth enlarged German edition 
by Dr. Herman Erpf and Max Fer- 
rars. It is the very best practical 
guide in the domain of ecclesiastical 
music in the English language. It 
not only trains one to render Gre- 
gorian chants worthily and in true 
artistic style, but also fits one for 
his duties in the liturgy. This last 
edition contains various additions 
and corrections that have been ne- 
cessitated chiefly by recent decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
and the publication of the Vatican 
Commission of Plain Song. 

“God Wills It,” The Beauty of the 
Purple, by William S. Davis (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
and $2.50 respectively). Professor 
Davis takes his task of romantic 
chronicler seriously, and with the 
zeal of a true historian applies him- 
self successfully to an accurate 
presentation of the details of the 
dress and customs of the times por- 
trayed. His characters are flesh and 
blood realities and the romantic and 
historical elements are gracefully 
interwoven. However, a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the religious 
background would enhance the 
value of his work, for he accepts the 
stereotyped notions of “medieval 
Catholicism” with the usual result- 
ing lapses from authenticity of fact 
and atmosphere. 

Christ or Chaos (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.25) is the sixth 
volume of Father Scott’s library of 



































popular apologetics. He rightly 
styles it, “ the A. B. C. of the Chris- 
tian religion.” After a brief intro- 
duction on evolution and miracles, 
the author discusses in simple lan- 
guage the chief doctrines of the 
Church, adding after every chapter 
the witness of some non-Catholic 
writer. The book closes with a 
dozen or more statements of prom- 
inent converts as to why they be- 
came Catholics. Among them figure 
such names as Cardinal Newman, 
Cardinal Manning, Von Ruville, 
Isaac Hecker, Ronald Knox, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Father Maturin, 
and Father Benson. 

In the first part of her interesting 
tale, The Return of the Ortons (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75), 
Miss Bennett has given us a good 
picture of the Elizabethan penal 
days. She writes feelingly of the 
trials and sufferings of the few Eng- 
lish Catholics that kept the faith 
in those anxious times, when im- 
prisonment and death faced those 
who dared disobey the Jezebel Gov- 
ernor of the Church of England. A 
charming love story keeps the in- 
terest throughout. The hero’s de- 
scendants lose the faith in a second 
generation, while the heroine’s keep 
it in far away America. How the 
twentieth century Catholic heroine 
brings back the twentieth century 
Protestant Orton to the faith is re- 
lated in the second part—a novel 
complete in itself. If this is a first 
novel, it is full of promise. May we 
hope that Miss Bennett will take 
the place of Miss Wilmot-Buxton 
and Father Benson.—The six short 
stories comprising The Greatest 
Man on Earth, by Thomas Mack 
(Herder. $1.75), are remarkable 
for their biting satire and their 
striking originality. The author 
draws in sharp outlines perfect pen 
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pictures of the modern faddist in 
education, the get-rich-quick pro- 
moter, the hypocritical philanthro- 
pist, the snob, the crook, the senti- 
mentalist. The tales are interest- 
ingly told, and the moral lesson 
delicately but effectively taught. 
The Furnace, by Dan Poling 
(New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00), is a stirring tale of labor 
conditions in the American steel 
mills of to-day. The writer brings 
out in striking contrast the different 
viewpoints of steel magnate and 
steel worker, denounces the spy 
system, and the old twelve-hour 
shift, besides pleading for the aboli- 
tion of injustice and absolutism in 
modern business. An interesting 
love story makes us pardon the au- 
thor’s talkiness and his occasional 
lapses of bad taste and vulgarity. 


Foreign Publications. — Lectures 
Choisies pour le Temps de la Re- 
traite. Extraites des CEuvres de 
Bossuet, by l’Abbé G. C. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 10/fr.) Bossuet, of 
course, is always good. Nor is his 
excellence simply that of the orator. 
He is, as all the world knows, a 
theologian, equally adept in dog- 
matic, moral, and ascetical theol- 
ogy. He has none of the emptiness 
or superficiality that characterize 
much “oratory.” Nevertheless, in 
the judgment of the present re- 
viewer, who put this volume to a 
practical test in the time of spir- 
itual retreat, extracts from Bossuet 
do not make ideal matter for medi- 
tation. Bossuet does too much for 
his readers. He leaves little or 
nothing for rumination or for de- 
velopment. Hence, those retreat- 
ants, who insist upon digging deep 
and doing their own reflecting and 
amplifying, will probably find this 
work disappointing at retreat time. 
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It is excellent, however, for gen- 
eral reading. And it would make 
a convenient volume for use in 
schools as a means of conveying an 
idea of Bossuet’s genius.—Forma- 
tion Chrétienne de Ame, by P. 
Boumard (Lethielleux. Second and 
third series. 6/fr. each). The best 
recommendation of. these two vol- 
umes is a description of their con- 
tents. In the fashion of a cate- 
chism or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in an extremely simple di- 
dactic style, Pere Boumard takes up 
prayer, sins and faults, virtues (in 
the second series), the life of God 
in the soul, the sacraments, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (in the third 
series), and discusses each topic ac- 
cording to a uniform method. For 
example: Prayer is 1. adoration, 2. 
praise, 3. thanksgiving, 4. impetra- 
tion of grace, 5. oblation of self. 
To each one of these divisions is 
given a short paragraph. Then fol- 
low reflections, brief, pointed, 
sober. Then an illustration, or 
anecdote, and finally a resolution. 
These volumes will be a godsend to 
catechists, and to all priests and 
nuns who have the vocation of 
teaching the young. Indeed, they 
would be better than multitudes of 
sermon books as a help in the prep- 
aration of simple discourses to all 
the people. 

La Probleme de la Terre dans 
VEconomie Nationale (Paris: J. 
Gabalda. 12/fr. 50). This volume 
gives the proceedings of the six- 
feenth session of the famous “so- 
cial weeks” of France. The agricul- 
tural problem of France, with its 
international complications, is dis- 
cussed by about twenty-five leading 
students of French rural life. The 
discussions exhibit intelligence, 
good will, and a high degree of 
courage in taking up not only the 
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social problems of French agricul- 
ture, but the fundamental eco- 
nomic difficulties that are being met 
in France and the whole world. 

Saint Vincent de Paul, by Abbé 
Arnaud d’Agnel (Paris: Pierre > 
Téqui. 10fr.), is an interesting 
psychological study of the saint as 
a spiritual director. It is a volume 
that will interest alike the theo- 
logian, the confessor, the master of 
novices, the educator, and the par- 
ent. From a careful study of the 
voluminous correspondence of the 
saint, the author shows what pains 
he took to understand thoroughly 
the minds and hearts of the thou- 
sands of souls he directed on the 
path of perfection. No matter 
whom he addresses,—men of the 
world, or cloistered religious,—he 
is always the great lover of God, 
endeavoring to bring them in direct 
relationship with Jesus Christ, the 
One Divine Guide of the soul. His 
spirit and method resemble in great 
measure that of St. Francis de 
Sales. Both manifest the same sim- 
plicity, kindliness, common sense, 
prudence, firmness, dislike of sham 
piety, and optimism. 

The Abbé Gillet, professor of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, has 
written an able defense of the eth- 
ical system of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in La Morale et les Morales (Paris: 
Desclée et Cie. 10fr.). Part I. re- 
futes the modern theories of bio- 
logical and psychological evolution, 
with special stress upon the socio- 
logical morality of Durkheim. Part 
II. gives a full and accurate account 
of the ethics of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. The only book in English 
we have to compare with it is Dr. 
Cronin’s Science of Ethics. 

L’Evolution Homogéne du Dogme 
Catholique, by Rev. F. Marin-Sola, 
O.P. (Fribourg, Switzerland: Im- 

















primerie et Librairie de l’CEuvre de 
Saint-Paul. 2 vols.), is a most de- 
tailed and scholarly treatise on doc- 
trinal development. This volume is 
the first of a series known as the 
Bibliothéque des Thomistes Espag- 
nols, published by Rev. Luis Ur- 
bano, O.P. The author traces the 
doctrine of development from the 
time of St. Irenzeus to Cardinal New- 
man. He lays special stress on the 
teaching of St. Thomas, but dis- 
cusses in detail the views of the 
chief theologians of the last seven 
centuries. The objections of Prot- 
estants and rationalists are ably 
and fully answered. 

In his new volume, Questions 
Politiques et Religieuses (Paris: 
Bernard Grasset. 7 fr. 50), the sane 
and pleasant philosopher and critic, 
René Gillouin discusses a variety of 
matters; the usefulness of the Cath- 
olic Church, American individual- 
ism, the relations between Occident 
and Orient, the Jewish problem, 
the dangerous glorification of im- 
pulse first sponsored by Jean-Jac- 
ques Rousseau,—but though varied 
as to subject, the essays are one as 
to doctrine. Gillouin is a partisan 
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of order and authority, and as such, 
though not a Catholic, he admires 
the Church, “the wholesome psy- 
chology of its doctrine of original 
sin, its wise distrust of human na- 
ture, its long experience in the gov- 
ernment of souls, its skill in han- 
dling the subconscious mind, its 
intelligent practice of asceticism, 
that admirable school for the train- 
ing of the will.” Christianity, 
Catholic and Protestant, he main- 
tains and proves, is not idealism, 
but the soberest and wisest realism. 
His chief preoccupation has made 
him a disciple of Ernest Seilliére. 
Rousseauism and its uglier succes- 
sors, which set up the nature-god 
against the spirit-god, are for him 
France’s chief peril. Gillouin writes 
so easily and unpretentiously that 
he strikes one at times as almost 
superficial, but, of this volume, at 
least the essay, in its original form 
a popular lecture, on the various 
forms of modern mysticism,—pas- 
sional, esthetic, political, social, 
racial, and national, is as keen and 
fine a study as Seilliére’s own more 
pretentious pronouncements against 
these dangerous vagaries. 
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